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To CORRESPONDENTS. 
Sb Extra@ from Dr. Gill's Cauf> of God and Truth, is on the eon- 
A troverted iubject of Free Will. We entertain an high eiteem tor the 
reverend gentleman who tranfmitted us this extract, but hope he will ex- 
cute our not publifhing it, when'we remind him of a Declaration we made, 
in our Theological Preface to this work, viz. That one end ot 1 is, “ to 
advance the general intereft of teligion;” not that of pas prec’ ur fect 


or party: And alfo, of our Addrefs, in the firft Number of this Publica- 
tion, to our conreipondent Orthodox ; who was informed, that “it is not 


our intention to render this Magazine a vehicle of religions controver/;.” 


— While we fhall continue tc intert fuch theological productions as we 
fhal! deem worthy the attention of our readers, from the profeffors of 
Chriftianity, indi/criminately, we mean to avoid publifhing any polemical 
pieces of divinity. The perfon who withes iniormation on the five con- 
treverted Points of Thedleny, cannot, perhaps, confult, in the Englifh 
janguage, better authors than Dr. Whitby, on the Decrees; and Dr. Gill, 


in his Caufe of God and Truth;—except Bifbep Burnett, in his Expofi-’ 


vion of the xxxtx Articles of the Church of England; who, with — 
candor and judgment, ftates the arguments on each jide of the queition, 
but modeftly declines sspofing his own opinion on the reader. 

It is with pleafure we acknowledge the receipt of The Chr ifian Philo- 
Sopher, No.1; and alfo the pieces on the following fubjects: Frugality ; 
Humility; Prayer; the Fall of Man; the a Oy we 3 Benepcence; 
the improvement of Time; the Vanity of earthly Happinefi; Sincerity; 
the Education of Children; the Pleafures of Religion; Marriage; Scrip- 
ture Promifes; a Meditation for Sunday Morning, and, an Enquiry inte 
the Human Mind. “Ali which thali be publifhed as foon as pofiible. 

The Diflertation on the A/i//ennium, is, on feveral accounts, inadmifli- 
ble: As is allo the Soliloquy of H. W. 

We beg leave to offer our thanks tothe gentleman at George-Town, 
in Vireen:a, who, unfolicited, hath been fo obliging as to undertake wo ob- 
tain Subicrtbers at that place, and Alexandria, for this Mifcellany. 

TT Ii }S Macazine contains one hundred and twenty-eight pages—is 
publifhed the beginning of every other month, at. cwo dollars, im fpe- 
cie, Per annum, 

Subptcry sions for it will be received in New-Hamphhiré, by George J. 
Ofbourn, Portimouth: In Maflachufetts, by Edes and Sons, Bofton; Iiai- 
zh Thomas, Worcefter, and J. Mycall, Newbury-Port: In Conneéticut, 
by Hudfon and Goodwin, Hartford, and [. Beers, New-Haven: In Ver- 
ynont, by Haiwell and Ruiflel, Bennington: In New-York, by Robert 
Jiodge: In New-Jerfey, by Shepard Kollock, Elizabeth Town; Abraham 
Blauvelr, New-Brunfwick, and John Singer, Trenton: In Philadelphia, by 
William Young: In Maryland, by John Hays, Baltimore, and Allen B. 
Magruder, Fiq; George-T own: In North-Carolina, by Abraham Hodge, 
Fderten, ond -—— Howard, Wilmington: In South-Carolina, by Bowen 
and Vendal, Charledion; and ail others who are entrufted with iubicrip- 
nico papers. ’ 

*.* Well written Effays, and other predudtions (efpecially on agricul- 
tore) correfpondent to the general delign of this Magazine, tranimitted 
to the Editors, free of expence, to the care of Mr. Hugh Gaine, book- 
feller, in New-York ; Mr. Shepard Kollock, printer, at Elizabeth T own, 
erto Mr. William Young, bookfeller, in Philadelphia, will be thankful- 
ly received, end attended to with candor and impartiality. 

“OP THE ftirft Volume of this publication (containing 768 pages) may 
be h : 


ad, neatly beund and lettered, of Mr. Acilock, the printer hereof ; who 


carries on the bookbinding butinedfs, in its feveral branches, and will bind 
“- A . . / ~ tr / . ‘ ° 
this Megazine, i fuer manner as Joall be diveed, on very Mvcciaic ter Has, 
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PHYSICO-THEOLOGY: 


Or a Demonstration of the Be- 
ING and Attrinutes of Gop, 
Srom a Survey of the Earth. 


(Continued from vol. I. page 658.) 


AVING in the preceding 

numbers of this work, taken a 

general view of the Earth, we fhall 
now defcend to particulars. 

But fo great a variety of objects 
prefent themielves before us, and 
each exhibiting fuch ftnking evi- 
dences of divine power and wif- 
dom, that we are embarrafled whcre 
to begin and how to proceed. 

We mutt, however, make the at- 
tempt, and, on this copious fubject, 
for the fake of order and peripicui- 
ty, we fhall attend to the two great 
conftituent parts of the globe ; The 
earth, and the waters, with the 
things which pertain bo then: 

in taking a furvey of the earth, 
we fhall, firit, confider the parts of 
which itis compofed; and next, its 
inhabitants, or the numerous crea- 
tures which fubfift on it. 

With refpeé to the carth itfelf, 
the moft remarkable things which 
attract our attention are, its various 
foils; its feveral ftrata, or beds; its 
fubterraneous paflages, grottos and 
caverns; its mountains and vallics. 


The various foils of the earth. 


Thefe, it niuft be acknowledged, 
were defigned, by the all-wite cre- 
ator, to produce numerous {pecies 
of vegetables, and to aniwer divers 
other important furpofes. As fome 
trees, plants, and grains, perifh in 
foils unfriendly to their nature, but 
flourifh in other foils, infinite wil- 
dom, therefore, hath provided for 
every kind of vegetable a bed fuita- 
ble to its nature. 

If fome plants flourifh in a warm, 
or cold, fandy or clavey ioil; o- 
thers in a mixture of both; fome m 
moift, others in dry places, provili- 
on is made for every ipecies of ve- 
getables. Every country abounds 


Nore, 

* Though vegetables flourith 
beft in particular foils, they, how- 
ever, owe not their life and growth 
to the earth itlelf, but to fome falts 
or qualities refiding in the earth. 

The Hen. Robert Besle, hath e- 
vinced this aflertion to be true, by 
feveral experiments. He ordered 
his gardener to dig up and dry in 
an oven iome earth, proper to pro- 
duce fquafhes, and to weigh it.— 
Some feeds of this vegetable were 
fown in this earth, which was wa- 
tered with rain, or {pring-water.— 
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with trees and plants adapted to its 
foils and climate; agreeable to the 
command of the great creator, when 
the earth was found, “ it brings 
forth grais; the herb, yielding feed, 
and the tree, yielding frit.’ 

The various foils,-or moulds, 
which cover the earth, are not only 
thus ufeful and neceffary to the 
production of vegetables, but are of 
great utility to divers animals; to 
many kinds of quadrupeds, tow!s, 
infects and reptiles, which, in a 
great degree, make the earth their 
place of abode; their retreat in 
winter; their fecurity from théir 
enemice, and the bed in which they 
depoiit their yourg; fome of them 
delight ina watry ioil; others ina 
dry ioft pervious mould, that freely 
admits them a patlage; and fome 
ina firm folid earth that woll from 
without, better fecure them from 
injuries. 


The various flrata or beds obferva- 
ble in tie earth. 


By thefe, we mean thofe layers 
pf minerals, metals, earth and ituge, 


Nore. 

In one experiment a plant was pro- 
duced that wetghed three pounds} 
end in another, the vine, with its 
fruit, weighed upwa rds ct fourteen 
pounds ; yet the earth, when dried 
and again weighed, was found te 
fuffer but very uittle diminution. 

Mr. Bovie mentions an experi- 
ment of //e/mon, who dried two 
hundred pounds of earth, and there- 
in planted a willow that weighed 
five pounds, wich he watered with 
rain-water. ‘That no earth might 
be added to that in which the tree 
was placed, he covered it with per- 
forated tin. After five years, he 
weighed the tree, and all the leaves 
it had borne during that period, 
and found the weight to be one 
hundred and fixty nine pounds 
and three ounces; but that the 
earth had diminifhed abour two 
punces only in weight Vide 


a) a 3 ee . 
a a” . ares , 
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which lie under the upper flratum, 
or fegument of the earth, we have 
noticed above; all which are of ve- 

reat benefit to mankind. Some 
oft em are very ufetul in building ; 


- others furnifh ws with various too!s, 


veffels and utenfils; fome terve for 
fuel; others are of great ule in 
phyiic; fome im gommerce ; fone 
in mangring jands; others in paint- 
ing and colouring, and numberlefy 
other convenieaces, one of which 
only we fhall mention, which is, 
that thofe iubterraneous itrata of 
gravel and fand which tacilitate the 
pafiage of water, in all probability, 
are the colanders whereby it ts 
{weetened, and conveyed to al] 
parts of the earth, 

That thefe itrata are the principal 
padiages of pure or iweet water, 
cannot be reafonably doubted, if we 
coniider that in them are difcover- 
ed {prings and fountains: we fay, 
the principal pajages, becaule 
there are other fubterraneous chan- 
nels, filjures and paflages, through 
which, frequently, water pafies.— 
That which, in a particular man- 


ner, appears to demonitrate the. 


wiidom and goodnefs of God in 
theie watry beds, is, that they are 
difperfed throughout all countries, 
and in almoit all tracis of land; 
thar they confift of loofe, incohe- 
rent earth, unmixed with any nox- 
ious qualities; that they are fitua- 
ted between impervious beds, which 
ferve to jupport them, and prevent 
the paflages of water trom being 
clofed. ‘Yhe time when thefe ftra- 
ta were laid, was at the creation, 
when “ God faid, jet the waters 
yader the heaven be gathered toge- 
ther unto one place, and let the dry 
land appear :”” Or, at the Deluge ¢ 
if, with fome celebrated naturaliits, 
we fuppefe the earth was then dil- 
folyed by the flood.” 


(To be continued.) 


Nore. 
* Vide Dr. Woodward’s Effay, 
part Ii, Steno’s Prode. &a 
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ASTRO-THEOLOGY. 


br the Bewnc and Attaisutes of 

Gop proved from a Survey of the 
Heavenly Bodies. 

Continued from vol. I. page 659-} 


T is more rati 
that the fixed ffafs arc fo many 
funs, than to fu they were 
tade only to enlighten our hemu!- 
phere, Wwaich another moon, or 
two or three funs fet nearer to us, 
would have done better than do all 
the whole train of heavenly bodies 
many of which, perhaps the great- 
~ er ntimber of them, are at fuch im- 
menfe diftances, that they are out 
of the reacly of the naked e7e. 


to conclude 


From the uniformity conftaritly . 


obferved in all the works of God, 
we have great reaton to believe, that 
every fixed ftar hath a fyftem of 
planets, as wellasthe fun. Befides 
thefe ftrong probabilities, we have 
this forther to recommend thefe im- 
aginations to us, that thie account 
of theuniverfe is far more magnifi- 
éent, worthy of arid becoming the all 
wile Creator, than any contracted 
fcheme; for here we have the works 
of the creation not confined to the 
re fcanty limits of the fixed ftars, 
t they are extended to a far lars 
ger fpace. In the profpect of the 
eation, as the earth is difcarded 
m being thecentreof theunivert> 
fo rather do we make the ufes an 
ofaces of al} the glorious bodies of 
the univerfe to centre therein, and 
not in man alone. In this fcheme 
We have a far more grand and noble 
difplay of the works of an Almigh- 
ty Being. A much greater number 
of them, not thole alone which for- 
mer ages faw, but multicudes of 
othersthatthe telefcope hath difcov- 
ered fince, and all thefe orderly 
placed throughout the heavens, and 
at due and agreeable diftances, and 
made tofervenoble and properends. 
Here we have not one fyit~m of fan 
and planets alone, and one habitable 
globe, but mynads of {vilems, 
and numberlefs habitable worlds ; 
and fome even in dur owi foler fl- 
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tem, as well as thofe of the fixed 
ftars; and ifin the fun and its pla- 
nets, alrhough viewed here on earth 
at a great diftance we find fafficient 
to eptertain our eye, to captivate 
our underftanding, and to excite 
our admiration and praifes of the 
infinite Creator and contriver of 
them; what an augmentation of 
thefe_ vlories fall we find in greater 
numbers of them! 

Belides the planets in our folar 
fyftem, and the vait nomber of 
ixed ftars, there are fome others 
which are called new fars which 
by turns appear and difappear in 
different parts of the heavens. 
oms of thele were taken notice of 
by the antients, but in a very im- 
periect manner, as will ap 
from the following paffage in Pliny ; 
“ Hipparchus ieeing fuch a new 
fear, and doubting whether it often 
appeared, and whether the ftars we 
take to be fixed were fo or not; he 
therefore fet himie!! upon namber- 
ing the ftars for thé benefit of pof 
térity; and, by proper métruments, 
he marthalled them in fach order, 
that he thought he had afcertained 
the number ; but, to his great fur- 
prize, new ones frequently appear- 
ed, and as frequently difappeared 5 
fo thathe was loft in uncertamty, 
and frankly acknowledged they 
were innumerable.” 

(Ta be continued.) 


—_—- ~~ 


A Summary of the Fustory of the 
Curistiaxn Cuugcen, from ts 
commentoment tothe prefent cen 
La fo 

(Continued from vol. I. page 663.3 

Cinrvey In 

MONG the noft ancient Mere. 
fiarchs of this century, we 

may place Cordon the Syrian. He 
dwek at Rome, and being fepara- 
ted from the catholic communion, 
either with his own confent, or frone 
being excluded by others, beceme 
the author of a new herefy, which 
def-ts only tron the netioas of the 
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Gnoftics ; in that he has eftablifhed 
two principles, the one good, the o- 
ther evil, adding, thatir was the evil 
one which created the world, and 
gave to the Jews the Old Teftament. 
Afterwards Cerdon joined himfelf 
to Marcion, of the city of Sinope, 
who having been banithed his own 
country, cameto Rome, where the 
communion of the orthodox refu- 
fed him admiffiion. Marcion, as 
well as Cerdon, fuppofed two prin- 
ciples, which gave to his followers 
the name of Duallifts ; but we muft 
ufe great attention perfealy to un- 
derftand the Duallifm of Marcion, 
He adopted likewife gif we give cre- 
dit to the authors of that time) fe- 
veral other reveries'of Cerdon and 
the Gnottics,to which he added ma- 
nv of his own. He rejected all the 
Old Teftament, as the work of an 
evil principle, ov at leaft of a prin- 
ciple, that was not perfectly good. 
As to the New, he admitted but 
fome of the books, and greatly al- 
téred the whole. He faid, that Chrift 
had only a fhadewy body. He or- 
dered his followers to ufe water in- 
ftead of wine at the Eucharift. He 

refcribed to them avery mortified 
Rife, to abitain from meat, from 
wine, and from marriage. Not- 
withitanding thefe autterities, this 
feét greatly increafed, and lafted a 
very long time. 

Apelles, a difciple of Marcion, 
left this fect, but retained their prin- 
cipal errors. Hermogenes, who 
fuppofed the body of Chrift to be 
in the fan fince the refurreétion, 
was refuted by Tertullian, who 
wrote atreatife direétly againtt this 
notion. Tatian, whom we juft be- 
fore mentioned among the minifters 
of the church, towards the end of 
his life, afflociated with Gnoftics, 
and preffed ftrongly upon his fol- 
lowers; the duties of abftinence an 
continency ; which gave to his fol- 
Jowers thenazue of Encraties:+ they 


Nore. : 
+ See the Abbé Longuerue’s ve- 
rv ufeful Differtation, de Tatiano, 
e@ Focratitts, afired tothe Oxtord 


-[Aprif 


were alfo called Hydroparaftates or 
Aquarii, water drinkers, from their 
cuitom of ufing water inftead of 
wine at the Lord’s Supper. They 
were of opinion that the fouls as 
well as the bodies died ; and be- 
came together partakers of the re- 
furreétion. 

Many other Heretics arofe, and 
fpread very dangerous errors, re- 
fpeaing the perfon of Jefus Chritt, 
being not able to comprehend, with. 
the true light of reafon, the great, 


myftery of godlinefs, God mani-— 


fettinthe feth. The firft who pre- 
fumed to fet afide the divinity of 
Jefus Chrift our Saviour, and ac- 
knowledge him no other than a 
mere man, was, according to the 
ancients, Theodotus of Byzantium, 
atanner by profeilion. They fay 
that being grievoufly tormented by 
a perfecution, he denied Jefus 
Chrift, and excufed himfelf by fay- 
ing, that he had not denied God, 
but only a mere man, an aflertion 
which he continued to defend with 
rest obitinacy. ‘The Church con- 
emned,on many occafions,thedoc- 
trine of Theodotus, which ‘would 
have died in oblivion, had not Ar- 
temon withthe fame warmth reaew- 
ed and defended it. Praxeas, a per- 
foa otherwife commendable for the 
fervices he hadrendered thechurch; 
denied to Jefus Chrift, according to 
Tertullian, a right to divine effence, 
in which he admitted only one per- 
fon, namely the Father, who had 
fuffered in Jefus Chrift, though that 
rfon bore three names, and may 
4 looked upon in three different 
relations. We havereafon ro doubt 
all that Tertullian has faid refpec- 
ting the doftrine of Praxeas. 
We are now to {peak of Monta- 
nus, the founder of the Montanifts,t 


Nore. 
edition of Tatian’s works; and alfo 
that of Mr. Nourv, to be found in 
the fame edition of Tatian’s works. 
He endeavours to foften and paliate 
his notions. 


t There: was publiihed at Lon-. 


don in 1670, by an author whe 
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who made great noife in the world. 
They were at firft called Cataphry- 
geans, from the place where they 
had their firft principal abode. ‘To 
{peak properly, Montanus ought 
to be numbered among the firit of 
enthufiaits aad fanatics, as well as 
herefiarchs. He pretended that the 
true gift of prophecy remained ftill 
in the charch, and that fome of the 
faithful had the fame feafible mani- 
feftations of the fpirit as the Apof- 
tles had, and received interior re- 
velations, enabling them to bring 
the church to the greateft perfec- 
tion, though by very different 
means from thofe taught in the word 
of God.—Montanus profetled 
himfelf to have the fame infpi- 
rations and revelations, and, faid 
that they were g anted to all'the 
members of his church, evento wo- 
men and children, fuppofing they 
themfelves had an ardeutdefire to ar- 
rive at the gofpel perfection. But, 
as he was a man of the moft rigid 
notions, and cenfured, with a more 
than ordinary feverity, human ac- 
tions, he had few of his followers 
who could attain to the perfection 
he prefcribed, and which he male 
to conlift in the moft fingular autte- 
nities, and a church difeipline the 
moft fevere. Montanus was the 
firft who preferred patriarchs to 
bifhops in his churches, though he 
made all the members fabatGianee 
to his prophets and propheteffes. 
The ancients make mention of 
fome of them. The Sibylline ora- 
cles we now have, are probably the 





Nore. 
calis himfelf a Laic, a hiftory of 
Montanifm. ‘This is a very ufeful 
treatife, and contains many obfer- 
vations applicable to the Montanifts, 
of the following centuries. Among 
the Pofthumous differtations of the 
‘Abbé Longuerue, there is one in 
which this learned man examines 
at what period Montanifm took its 
rife, and he fupports an opinion 
-contrary tothat commoaly receir- 


Vol. If. No. 1. 
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roduétion of Montanus, or fome of 
us followers. 

Such were the principal hercfies 
of the fecond century. We canuot: 
help being furprifed, that fo near 
the beginning of Chriftianity, and 
the preaching of the Apoltles, there 
could arife is many monitrous er- 
rors; but alas! to what wanderings 
is not the human mind fubject, when 
it is no longer guided by the word 
of God, but is entiiely given up to 
the fallies of a heated imagination! 
‘rhe greacett part of thefe erroneous 
tenets took their foarce from the 
mythology and philofophy of the 
Pagans as well as from the ca- 
bala of the Jews, which they ve- 
ry improperly mixed with Chrift:- 
anity. And to thefe reafons we may 
add alfo the ambition of gaining to 
themfelves a name, and of making 
difciples, by propofiag new and un- 
heard-of opinions, ~ by flattering 
the carnal affections. But while we 
are lamenting the dangerous effects 
of herely, we are ade without rc- 
ferve or examination to admit ail 
that the fathers have told us refpec- 
ting them; in expofing of which, 
they have themielves frequently 
been miftaken, either through neg- 
ligence or prejudice. 

The church, thus infected with 
herefies, was alfo rent in pieces by 
divifions. The mott remarkable of 
which was occafioned by a diipute 
between the churches of the Eait 
and Weit, refpecting the celebra- 
tion of Zaiter. Though this point 
was not of any great importance to 
the church, it produced a moft hea- 
ted controverly, which occafioned 
vehement altercations and bitter ha- 
treds. The faithful enquired at 
what time they fhould celebrate the 
plover? The Afiatic churches an- 
twered, at the fame time the Jews 
celebrated it according to the law 
of Motes, producing the example 
of the Apoftle St. John. The 
church of Rome, on the contrary, 
faid that the Sunday following was 
the proper time of celebrating the 

eaft, prowouncing that to be the. 








cation ete TET NET a Al ea 
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cuftom of the Apofiles St. Peter 
and St. Paul ; adding that in this 
manner the memory Chrift’s re- 


furrection was much better prefer- 
ved. During the courfe of this cen- 
tury, there were varicty of iteps ta- 
ken ov both fides, relative to this 
difference, and many councils held, 
bat they anfwered no purpofe. A- 
bout che year 160, St. Polycarp 
came to Rome, and had an amica- 
ble conference with Pope Anicet. 
They could not come to an agree- 
ment refpecting it; however the 
parted friends. Thingstook a much 
more meiancholy turn from the 
pride of Pope Victor, an ambitious 
and imperious man, who excom- 
municated, or at leaft threatened 
to excommunicate the Afiatic 
churches, becaafe they refufed to 
reft by his determinations. This 
violent ftep was difapproved, and 
St. Ireneus, Bifiop of Lyons, 
wrote thereupon a letter, full of 
the mof preffing remonftran- 
ces, to Victor. We do not know 
whether Victor proceeded any far- 
ther: it is however certain, that 
the churches of Afia not regarding 
kis excommunications, perfifted in 
their cuftom, and that things re- 
mained on this footing, till the 
council of Nice; which abolifhed 
the Eaftern cuftom, and branded 
all thofe who retained it by thename 
of + Quatuordecimans. ‘This was 
not the caufe of any formal {chifm, 
The hiftory of the church in this 
century, is ftill the hiftory of the 
perfecutions to which it was expo- 
fed. In the year 116, the city of 
Antioch, the capital of Syria, where 
the Emperor Trajan then refided, 
was afflicted with a very great 
earthquake, the caufe of which was, 


Nores, 

+ Confualt Valefius, however, in 
the Ecclef. Hitt. of Eufebius; and 
fee alfo thofe of P. Pagi, on the Cri- 
tique of Baronius, in the year 126, 
n.r1. We may add to thefe, the 
Memoirs pour fervir 2 |’Hiitoire 
Ecclefiaftique of Mr. ‘fillemont, 
Vol. iii. p. 108. & 633. 


by their magicians, imputed to the 
Chriftians : the Emperor upon this 
account, decreed againft them the 
mot capital punifiments. This is 
what is commonly called the third 
perfecutioa.t he principal bi- 
thops, to be as it were an example 
to others, were dragged to tortures ; 
among thefe glorious martyrs, St. 
Ignatius, bifhop of Antioch, and Si- 
mon the fon mf Cleopas, bifhop of 
Jerufalem, greatly diftinguifhed 
themfelves. The famous letter of 
Pliny to the Emperor Trajan, ine 
forms us how they behaved in this 
perfecution. This letter ferved 
greatly to moderate the rigour of 
the punifhments. 

The fourth perfecution is faid to 
have been begun in the reign of A- 
drian; but we have nothing very 
certain on this fubject. drian, 
though attached much to paganifm, 
anda great defpifer of ail foreign 
religions, did not publifh any edi¢is, 
or decree any punifhments, againit 
the Chriftians: on the contrary, 
from a report made to him of the 
hardthips they fuffered in fome 
provinces, and from the apologies 
prefented to him in their defence, 
the Emperor gave orders to treat 
them with greater mildnefs. 

The reign of Adrian was, howev- 
er, injurious to the church, from the 
misfortunes brought upon it by the 
impoftor Barocheba,t who having 
convinced the Jews of Paleftine 


Nore. 

+ The learned are not agreed in 
what year this perfecution began ; 
the greateft part fuppofe in the be- 
ginning of this century: It is ne- 
verthelefs certain that St. Ignatius 
did not fuffer martyrdom aa 116, 
as Bifhop Lloyd has proved in his 
letter to P. Pagi, who places it in 
the year 117. See alfo Pearfon, 
in his pofthumous notes on St. Ig- 
Natius, p. 58. 

t This word fignifies Son of the 
Star. The Jews, after having found 
out the impofture, changed it into 


Barchozba, which fignifies Son of 
Talfhood. 
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that he was the Mefliah, perfuaded 
them to revolt, and put hinnelf at 
their head: but God caufed even 
this calamity to turn out to the ad- 
vantage of the Chriftians. The 
Jews having tailed in their enter- 
prife, were reduced to the laft ex- 
tremity, and obliged to leave the 
city of AElia, which Adrian had 
built after the plan of the ancient 
[erpieiee. To this city the Chrif- 
rans were permitted to return; but, 
being fenfible of how much confe- 
quence it was to. them not to be 
confounded with the Jews, they re- 
jected all appearance and remains 
of Judaifm, that they might no 
more be expofed to this, inconveni- 
ence. 
uadratus, bifhop of Athens, and 
Ariitides,-a philofopher of the fame 
city, prefented to the Emperor fome 
apologies for the faith; but thefe 
time has deftroyed. Itis faid alfo 
that Serenius Granianus, prefeét of 
Alia, repréfented, by letters to A- 
drian, the injuftice of putting the 
Chriftians to death, merely from 
common report, without formal ac- 
cufations and lawful proceedings : 
upon this the Emperor fent a letter 
to Minutius Fundanus, the fucceff- 
or of Serenius, in which he ordered, 
that no perfon fhould be condemn- 
ed, without having been firft heard, 


, and proved to be guilty. 


Antoninus Pius, and fucceffor of 
Adrian, had never any defign to 
prejudice the church. The ancients 
affure us, that under his reign it 
enjoyed the moft perfect peace. 
Norwithftanding the enemies of the 
faith formed variety of plots,* and 
raifed many grievous calumnies a- 

ainft the Chriftians, as we learn 
au Juitin’s apology to Antoninus, 


Nore, 

* The Abbé Longuerue, ina dif- 
fertation on the life of Juitin, has 
carefully examined all that can be 
known refpecting thetime and du- 
ration of the profecation under An- 
toninus Pius. This may be foand 
among his other differtations, pub- 

ified by Winckler. 
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and the emperor’s letter to the cis 
ties of Greece, to foften their treats 
ment. They afcribe to him, alfo, 
another letter directed to all Afia; 
but the moft able chronologifts have 
proved this to belong tof Marcus 
Aurelius. 

This emperor, though he had 
obtained the name of philofopher, 
and was famous for many excellent 
qualities, raifed a perfecution a- 
gainit the Chriftians: he was of a 
character the moft mild and amia- 
ble, and had at firft publifhed ma- 
ny edicts favorable to the Chrifti- 
ans. However, the clamours of 
the provinces, and the unjuft ha- 
tred that foine of the governors had 
to the Chriftians, expoied them to 
much ill treatment, which the empe- 
ror, in the beginning of his reign, 
put a ftopto, and greatly difappro- 
ved. But he fuffered limfelf to be 
led away by prejudice, and took a 
total diflike to the Chriftians, more 
particularly after they had been ac- 
cufed by the flaves m Gaal of the 
moft deteftable crimes. Marcus 
Aurelius, moved by thefe calum- 
nies, which had not the leait ap- 
ager cats a norms an edict, 

vy which it was ordered, chat all 
who conafefled themfelves to be 
Chriftians fhould fuffer the moft 
fevere punifhments ; and this edict 
remained in force during the reft of 
his life. Many of the faithfub then 
obtained the crown of martyrdom ; 
the chief of whom were fuftin Mar- 
tyr, Polycarp bifhop of Smyrna, 
Photin bifhop of Lyons, and with 
him many other Chriflians of that 
city and of Vienne ; of whofe fu fer- 
ing and conftancy we have long ac- 
counts in the letters which the 
churches wrote upun this eccafion 

and which Eufebius has preferved 
in his Hiftory, lib. ¥.ch.1. Du- 
ting thete perfecutions, appeareg 
the apologetical writings of Theg- 


Nore. 

t See Valois’s notes on the Hif- 
tor. Ecclef. of Eufebius, |. iv. and 
P, Pagi’s, on the Critique of Baro- 
Mius, im the yearrys2, 2. 5. 6, 
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philus of Antioch, of Meliton of 
Sardis, of Apollinarius of Hicrapo- 
lis, of Tatian, and of Athenagoras : 
fome of which {till remain. 

We mutt not here pafs over in 
filence a tradition which both an- 
cients and moderns have equally re- 
ported, according to which, a fur- 
prifing miracle, being obtained by 
the prayers of the Chriftians, en- 
trely gained them the good will of 
the emperor. Much has been wrote 
on this fubjeét in the paft and pre- 
ceding centuries: This is the_ac- 
count given of the miracle: In the 
war againft the Marcomans, in the 
year 174, the emperor, thut up 
with his whole army in the defiles 
of the mountains, was in great dan- 
ger of pertthing for want of water, 
when one of the legions of the army 
compofed enurely of Chriftians, ot- 
fered up prayers to the only true 
God (as the emperor and all his ar- 
my contefs) and procured the rain 
which the Romans had fo ardently’ 
withed for; andituchaterr bleftormof 
thunder and lightning fell 10 impet- 
uoufly upon the enemy, at the fame 
ume, that they were put into the 
utmoft confufion, and retreated 
with great precipitation. Marcus 
Aurelus, {truck with this miracle, 
preterved the memory of this great 
event, by giving the name of Thun- 
dering to the legion whofe prayers 
had procured the rain and ftorm. 
He afterwards wrote an account of 
it to the Roman fenate, and ftrong- 
ly recommended the Chrittians to 
them. Without entering here into 
allthe arguments for and againft 
this account, it will be fufficient to 
f2y, that, foon after this real or 
pretended deliverance, namely in 
the year 177, the emperor again 
ordered a very fevere profecution 
again{t the Chriftians. 

Under Commodus the Church re- 
covered its tranquillity, and many 
perfons of birth and fortune embra- 
ced Chriftianity. The civil wars 
whieh were raifed in the empire du- 
ring the reignsof Pertinax, of Didius 
Julianus, of Pefcennius Niger, of 
Clodius Albinus, and during the 
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firft years of Septimius Severus, did 
not allow them time to think of per- 
fecuung the Chriitians. 

(Conclufion of the fecond century.) 


_ 





EVIDENCES tx FAVOR or 
. CHRISTIANITY. 


The Divine Avruority, Creni- 
BILITY dmd ExCeELLENCE of the 
New Testament. 


(Continued from vol. I. page 644.) 


Miracies a Proor of the Divine 
Avutuoriry ofthe New TEsta- 
MENT. 


HE miracles related in this book 

are fo circumftanced as to pre- 
clude all reafonable doubt ot their 
reality, and add the itrongett con- 
firmation to its divine authority.— 
They are fuch operations as tran- 
fcend all Aurzan power to effectthem, 
or any tuppofed art of magic or im- 
poture to pertorm. Curing the moft 
inveterate diforders by a fingle touch, 
or a fingle evord, and inftantaneou/- 
4y reftoring thofe whoté maladies 
had baffled ali the power of medi- 
cine, to pertect health in a moment. 
Giving /ght to the born blind—ex- 
pelling obitinate /epro/y making 
thofe who wanted a limb, pertect 
thofe who were bowed astble, 
ftraight—thofe who fhook with the 
palfy, robuft—nerving the withered 
arm with itrength—rettoring the s#- 
Sane to reafon, and the dead to life. 
Thete fupernatural operations were 
not wrought in a ferw inttances— 
with Aefitation and difidence—but e- 
veryweek and everyday were witnel- 
fes to numerous inttances of them, 
for a feries of years—fo that ali iui- 
picion of human management, com- 
pact and art, was for ever preciud- 
ed. Nor were thofe aftonifhing ac- 
tions performed in /equeftered cells 
and folitudes, cautioufly fhunning 
the light and truth, and the ferutuny 
of officions enquirers. They were 
exhibited in the face of. day—betore 
multitudes—and fabmitted, without 
any parade and oftentation, to their 
calm and deliberate examination.— 
The {cene of them was laid in the 
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villages, tonuns ond metropolis of 
Fudea—they were wrought on the 
molt pudlic theatre, before immcafe 
numbers who crowded from all 
parts—/friends and enemies indiler- 
minately. ‘Thoufands attended who 
would have rejoiced to have detect- 
ed the impofture of them, and icru- 
tinized them, and the perions on 
whom they were wrought, with the 
nicett fubtilty and ftrcteit accura- 
cy, to explore the talichood and ial- 
Jacy of them. ‘The perjoas who had 
experienced thefe miraculous ef- 
fecis, and had been cured of blind- 
nefs, of the leproiy, of the palfy, or 
raifed from the dead, lived many 
years afterwards the public monu- 
ments of them=-carry ing about with 
them, in their @w2 perfons, the fuil 
conviction of thefe amazing opera- 
tions. They were, wwereover, 
wrought in profefled atteliaiion to 
the drvine millon and character of 
thofe by whom they were pertorm- 
ed, and in confirmation of the doc- 
trine they delivered. They were 
not vainly and ofientatiou/ly \avith- 
ed wo fausfy an sd/e curiofity, and to 
catch the vain breath of popular ap- 
plaufe. The power with which they 
were endowed was not employed in 
performing ufelefs tricks and dex- 
‘terous feats of idle fkill, to amuie 
and a‘tonith a gazing populace.— 
‘They were all exerted in works of 
humanity and hexencence—in free- 
ing the deceafed from long and in- 
curable diftempers, and reftoring 
thern to eafe andenjoyment. Nei- 
ther were they wrought in confirm- 
ation of the popular religion—to ex- 





‘alt a mational eflablifoment, and ag- 


grandize the country that profefled 
it—but in direct opp. tion to it, and 
contrary to all the imvetcrate pre- 
judices and warm prepoileiiions of 
the Ji/uj/trious and Great, as well as 
the whole body of the pesple. The 
adverfiries, alfo, of this religion, 
who lived s#, or aear thele umes, 
never once attempted to invalidate 
or di/prove them——they allowed, 
they were forced to allow their rea/- 
tiy. The facts they did not deny, 
they labored to account for them 
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from the art of magic, and » pre- 
tended confederacy and compact 
with Beelzeiuh the prince of the 
demons. Another circumftance too, 
which confirns the truth aod vah- 
dity of thefe miracles is, that great 
numbers of perfons, who were {pec- 
tators of them, were pork. by 
them, norwithitanding the ftrorgeit 
prejudices they had formed agarntt 
the religion theie attefted—and in 
contequence of their conviction, em- 
braced the gofpel from the moft in- 
dubitable periuation of its truth, in- 
violably adhered to the profethon 
ef it, and fealed their belicf of it 
with their blood, The perions who 
delivered to us the accounts of thefe 
miracles, who were cye-witnefles of 
them, who were endowed witha 
power of effecting them, and were 
enabled to communicate this power 
to others, were men of the greateft 
probity and integrity, gave all the 
proofs and evidenccs that rational 
beings gould do, of their contcien- 
tious fineerity; perfgted in their 
tefhmony to the divine authority 
and truth of the gotpel with inflexi- 
ble conftancy, and iset perfecution 
and death itiell, in all the horrors 
with which digctry and fuperftiuon 
could clothe them, with a heroifm 
and yreatnefs of foul that human 
philotophy never equalled. 








MISTRANSLATIONS of SCRIPTURE 
rec Pf ed. 
(Continued from vol. I. page 665.) 
ed Y oases & are feveral pafia- 
ges in the book of 
Pfalms erroneoufly tramlared. (See 
vol. I. ot this Magazine, page 545.) 
‘The Ix. Pialm, fromthe sth verie 
to the gth, is very obfcure. To un- 
derftand it, we thou!d be informed, 
that the verbs fo divide, and to mete 
out, are made uie of w exprefs 
power and. dominion. The 6th 
verte, therefore, fhould be rendered, 
“ Ged gracioujfly promyed, that [ 
foould rule over Sychem, and have 
dominion over the valley of Succoth,’” 
(that is, Samaria.)—'the phrafe 
tranilated fremgth of my dead, fig- 
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nifies thofe who maintainéd the 
crown by their valor; and the woid 
rendered /aevgiver means fuch as 
fupported the regal authority by 
their wifdom and ‘counfel. We 
fhould therefare thus tranflate the 
th verfe. “ Gilead and Manaffeh 
} a Submitted to me; Ephraim 
Surnithes me with valieat men, azd 
Judah with men of prudence and 
wifdom.” The word, verie &th, 
rendered wa/hpot, is ufed to fignify 
the loweft ftate of vailallage. J 
avill caft my fhoe over Edom ; shat 
is, agreeable to the opinion of fome, 
J awill reach my {hoe to be unloofed by 
Edom ; or, according to others, J 
nvill trample apon Edom; and there 
are thofe who imagine, that the 
word tranflated a /hor fhould have 
been rendered a chain; all, howev- 
er, acknowledge that it implies a 
ftate of bondage. Weread 2 Sam. 
viii. 2, 14, that David fmote the 
Moabites ; that he flew ome half of 
them, and preferved the others a- 
live, who became his fervants and 
brought him gifts ; that he put gar- 
rifons throughout Edom, and that 
the Edomites were by him reduced 
to a ftate of fervitude. The 8th 
veric, therefore, fhould, in this man- 
ner, be rendered; “ J will reduce 
the Moabites to the moft abjedt fer- 
vitude; 1 will alfo triumph over 
the E-dontites, and make them m 
fervants ; and the Philiftines jball 
add to my glory.” Thefe exprefh- 
ons are repeated in the cviii. pialm. 
XXilI. Several verfions make St. 
Paul fay, (1 Cor. x. 4.) That the 
rock which furnifhed water for the 
Lfraelites, in the defart, followed 
them in «ll their journey. And there 
have been interpreters, who, to 
make a pallage for this water over 
the feveral mountains in their way, 
{uppofed that theAlmighty wrought 
a feries of miracles; of thefe, how- 
ever, no mention is made by Mofes. 
But what reafon have we ro believe 
thefe miraculous interpofitions of 
providence ?— lian fays of the ri- 
ver Choafpes, “* That it followed 
the king of Perfia, wherever he 
went,—Jecauf? he made provifion 
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for the conveyance of it.” Ma 
not the apottle’s words be thus tran{- 
lated; “* They all drank cf that /pi- 
ritual (or myfiical) rock, which fig- 
nified Ghrift, who, in their journey, 
made provifon for thems” rather 
than occation the prophane to deny 
a real miracle, by requiring them to 
believe miracles which were fictiti- 
ous? 

XXIII. The title of Greek, not 
only figuities thofe who are Greek 
by birth, or who fpeak Greek; 
ulfo, in general, all idolaters, in op- 
pofition to the Jews, who worthip- 
ped the true God. Therefore to 
avoid ambiguity, the true meaning 
of the expreihon fhould be deter- 
mined, according toghe perfons, or 
circuftances, to which it is applied. 
St. Mark calls the woman whofe 
daughter had an unclean fpirit, a 
Greet (Mark vii. 26. But fhe could 
not have been a Greck by nation, as 
it is exprefsly faid, that fhe “ was a 
Syrophenician.” ‘The fame amend- 
ment fhould be made Rom, i. 16. 
Gal. iii. 28, &c. And when mention 
is made af Greeks, Acts vi. 1.‘and 


ix. 29, it fhould be rendered, The: 


Jews who fpoke Greek. 





A Dissertation on the Sacrra 
TRINITY. 


(Continued from vol. I. page 666.) 


Ww: have already demonttrated 
that according to the great- 
eft philofophers among the Pagans, 
and cven maayChrittian fathers, the 
fupreme univerfal Numen of the 
Heathens is polyonomous, and that 
they made ufe of feveral different 
names to exprefs the fame eternal 
mind or effence. 

We have alfo remarked, that the 
Pythagoreans, having praifed the 
three Gods, called them the grand- 
father, the fon, and the grandchild, 
thereby intimating, that as the fe- 
cond was the offspring of the firft, 
fo the third proceeds id the firft, 


by the fecond. If this principle be 
joined with the firft;it will be found, 
that all the different names of the 
fuperior Gods exprefs, either the 
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the Son of God, or of his grand- 
daughter. 

Norwithftanding the multiplicity 
of Gods, which we find in Homer, 
yet, according to the teftimony of 
Philolaus, the Pythagorean, in the 
Gorgias” ‘ Homer was looked up- 
* on as the author of the Ternary 
* hypoftalis of creators.’ The Pa- 

ans, therefore, looked upon all his 
Gods, as reducible to three, Jupiter, 
Mars and Minerva, and all the other 
Gods and Goddefles were fonony- 
mous or polyonomous expreflions 
of thefe thrée principal Deities. 

The reafon why the Pagan poets 
called the Deity fometimes by femi- 
nine, and fometimes by maiculine 
names, feems to arife trom mifun- 
derftanding the original hierogly-. 
phical fymbols, which reprefented 
the divine attributes and hypoftalis 
by the figures of women, as well as 
by thofe of men. As the Greek 
pes in the fabulous ages perfoni- 

d all thofe t Is, and erected 
them into different Deities, hence 
arofe the notion of female Gods or 
Goddeffes. 

Thefe four principles premifed, 
we fhall now endeavor to fhow, that 
ali the different names of the fu- 
preme Deities may be reduced to 
three kinds, which expreis the 
three different chara¢ters of the fa- 
cred Triad. 

1. There is among the Pagans 
one fupreme, univ Numen, de- 
figned by the different names of U- 
ranus, Ccelus, Saturn, Jupiter O- 
lympian, Janus, and Pan, nt which 
exprefs the attributes, properties 
and characters of the firft principle 
or paternal Monad. Uranus, as we 
have feen, was the name of the firft 

rinciple of the Orphic Trinity. Coe- 
Rs is only a Latin tranflarion of 
Uranus, anc fo is perfectly fynony- 
mous. The word Saturna was deriv- 
ed from the Hetrurian Sathur which 
fignifies hidden. Wherefore, he was 
by the Romans in their pon- 


Norte. 
* Procl. theol. Platon. pag. 13. 
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attributes ofthe great Monad, of’ 
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tifical books Deus Latins, or the 
hidden God, and the firft inhabe 
tants of Italy were called Latins, or 
worfhippers of the hidden God.— 
This is the fame with the firft prin- 
ciple of the Egyptian Triad called 

moun, which fgnifies hidden, or 
Jupiter Ammon. Jupiter is vifibly 
derived from the Hebrew word Je- 
hovah, which was read differently 
Jehou or Jou which fignifies the be- 
ing that is, the felf exiftent being. 
To this Jou was added the word fa- 
ther, or pater, and hence came the 
Joupiter or Jupiter of the Romans. 
—The Greeks tranflated the word 
Jouby Zeusfrom Zaz, to live. This 
word Zeus they changed into Dios, 
and by adding Pater called the fu- 

reme God Diofpiter, the father of 
ife. Janus was another name for 
the firft principle, as he by whom 
all beings enter into exittence. The 


_Romans firft invoked him in all 


their facrifices and prayers, and he 
was never omitted, whatfoerer God 
theyfacrificed unto. Margial* ‘ calls 
* him the creator of the fair and 
© beautiful world,’ and Ovid makes 
this God {peak thus.+ ‘ Whatever 
thoufeeft, the heavens, {ea, air and 
earth are al! fhut up and opened by 
my almighty hand. I have alone 
the government and guardianfhi 

of the whole world.’ Sr. Auguf- 
tine aflures us, that Janus and Jupi- 
ter were the fame God,* ‘ the mind 
* of this corporeal world which a- 
* nimateth and ‘iieth the whole 
© bulk? Hence the conjecture of 
Salmafius feems probable, that the 
Romans derived their Janus from 
Zanos the Erolian Jupiter. Crhers 
derived the word Janus from the 
Hebrew word Janah Stabilire, Col- 
locare, Stetuere, the founder, form- 
er, and placer of all things. Pan 
was another name of the fir prin- 
ciple, or univerfal being, as the 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


Notes. 
* Martial. Nitidique fator pul- 
cherrim? mundi. 
Ovid. Faftor. lib. 7. 
St. Auenuitin. de civ. dei. lie. 
VII, cap. x. et xi. 
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Greek word implies. If we derive 
it from the Hebrew word Panim Or- 
phanim, it fgnifies maiked, bidden, 
and fo is the tame with the Etruvian 
Sature and the Egyptian Amoun or 
Eicon. Socrates, m Plato’s Phe- 
dvus, plainly invokes Pan as the fu- 
preme Numen, The Arcadians and 
the Greeks originally looked upon 
him as the univerfal Harmoftes, or 
Harmonizer of the world, who, ac- 
cording to the exprefhon of Orphe- 
us, ‘ plavsuponthe univerfe as upon 
© a mafical inftrument, who framed 
* it harmonioutly, who regulates all 
* its proportions, and preferves it 
* ina continual tune and order.’— 
He was alfocatled by Orpheus, ‘ the 
* vniverfal Paftor and fhepherd of 
* mankind, that feeds and nourifh- 
* es all beings by his power and be- 
* neficence.’ Hence came all the 
fables of Pan as the God of thep- 
herds. 

2. Befides this fupreme God Fa- 
ther of gods and men, the firit, hid- 
cen, celeftial, and aniverfal princi- 
ple or hypoftafis, the fource and 
fountain of the Deity, we find a fe- 
cond God called the God guide, Ju- 
che the leader, Pheebus or Apollo, 

Yeptune, Pluto, Mars, Mercury, 
and Vulcan. Jt ts remarkable, that 
the philofophers of all the anciene 
nations gave names to this fecond 
God which exprefs his pure divini- 
ty, fuch as mind, reafon, word, in- 
telle@, light; but the poets retain- 

‘ed the ancient names which regard 
his manifeftations from without, and 
his facred humanity united to the 
divine nature. This will appear 
from the following analyfis of the 
etymologies of the names given to 
the fecond God. 

Jupiter conductor was the fon of 
Saturn or Uranus, and therefore dif- 

_ferent from Jupiter Olympian. He 
was the fame as Chronos, the fecond 
perfon of the Orphie trinity. The 


word Chronos in the original Greek 


mey fignify, as Dr. Cudworth has 
remarked, eternity, as well as time. 
This God ts called the Nous or in- 


‘telle& by Plato, she fecond hypofta- 


fis of his triad. And the defeription 
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he gives of this God guide in the 
Phedrus, is very remarkable. £ Ju- 
‘ 

eaven, @mimating his winged 
* chariot, marches’ firft followed by 
‘ all the inferior Gods and genii; 
* thus, they traverfe the heavens ad- 
* miring the infinite wonders there: 
“ of. But when they goto the great 
* banquet, they raife themielves to 


* the top of heaven and mount a-’ 


bove the fpherés. None of our 
poets ever yet fung or can fing 
that fupercelettial place. It is 
there that fouls contemplate with 
the eves of the underitanding the 
truly exifting effence, which has 
neither colour nor figure, nor is 
the object of any fenfe, but is pure- 
ly incelligible. ‘There they fee 
virtue, truth and juftice, not as 
they are here below, but as the 
exift in him who is Being ithelt, 
Therethey fatiate themfelves with 
that fight, ull they are no longera- 
ble ay en) the glory of it,and they 
return back into the inWard {phere 
of heaven, where they feed again 
upon neétar and ambrofia. Such 
* is the life of the Gods.” Can there 
be any thing more fublime and phi- 
lofophical, than this defcriptioa 
Plato gives of the alternate returns 
of our fupreme and acceflory felicity 
in the celeftial regions? 

Phebus was another name of the 
fecond hypoftafis. Some derive it 
from the Hebrew Pheob which is 
compofed of Phe mouth and oA ef- 
fluence, to fignify that the fecond 
principle is an emanation of the 
mouth of God or his word. Others 
derive it from Pheh mouth, and 
Boun wife, the wife mouth of God; 
and fo the Word is called in Scrip 
ture.——As this fecond hypofhats 
of the facred Triad was called by 
the Hebrews, The Light of the 

World, and the Sun of Righteouf- 
nefs, his fymbol was the material 
fun. The Egyptians called this fe- 

‘cond hypoftafis Ofris from the He- 
brew word O/f eretz the Lord of 
the Earth; and according to Plu- 
tarch and Macrobius, ‘ the God 
* King, the Ruler of the Stars, the 
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* God-guide,the Soul of the World, 
* the Conductor and the Infpector, 
“and fo is the fume with gee the 
* Conductor.’ The oriéhtals called 
fim Moloch or Molchom the King. 
+The Chaldeans Baal, or Baal She- 
thim ‘ ‘The Lord of the Heavens.” 
The Philiftines Maras the Lord 
of Men. The Tyrians Adonai or 
Adonis, the Sovereign Lord. The 
Syrians Adad or Achad the One, 
the Monad, the ie alfo Atys 
the Moft High. The Phenicians 
Felionwhichfigniftes théfame thing, 
Hencethe Greeks Melioss All thefe 
iferent names fignify fome attri- 
buré of the fecond God. But the 
Pagans iw latter times transferred 
the word fromthe archetype to the 
image, from. the istellectual idea to 
the vilible fymbol, from the fun of 
righteoufnels,. and the fubftantial 
light of the invifible world, to pe 
material fun,and fo fell rato idolatty. 

Neptune is another name of the 
middle God, and may be derived 
from the Hebréw words Nepheth 
emanation, offspritig, and Oni grief, 
affiiction, forrow, thence Neptoni, 
or Neptune the fon of forrow, much 
the fame as Bevioni. He is faid to 
rulé over the feas, the ocean, and 
ate to calm their rage, and 

their waves. Maximus Ty- 
rius fays,” ‘ Neptune is that fpirit 
* that paffés thorough the feas and 
* caufes its motions and harmony.’ 
Balbus and Cotta in Cicero fay much 
the fame, and+ ‘ That we muft de- 
* fpife the poetic fables and look 
* upon Neptune 2s a mind with un- 
* derftanding that commands the 
* feas.’ 

Pluto may alfo be derived froth 
the Hebrew word Peloutah or Pe- 
loutoh the Deliverer. Becaufé it is 
tre that delivers ftom the infernal re- 
gions. According to Plato,{ * This 


Nores. 
* Max. Tyr. differt. xxx. 
+t Cicer, de mat. deor. fib. ii. ét 
iin. 
} Plato in Craty!. et de legib. 
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* God is nothing elfe, but a name 
© for that part of divine Providence 
which detains fouls in a feparate 
ftate, not by neceflity, but by love 
or défire; pure fouls are raviihed 
with the delights they enjoy in 
Elyfiam, and thefe that are not fo 

* detire to be purified and prepared 
* for this felicity.’ It is certain, that 
according to the Pagan theology, 
Jupiter and his twolaveees’ Neptune 
and Plutowere only different names 
of thefame God, orthe fame hypofta- 
fis of the Deity, all three fons of Sa- 
turn, of Uranus or the firft monad 
and fountain of the Deity. Dr. Cud- 
worth lias proven this clearly* from 
Paufanias in his Corinthiacs, and 


~ nan 


from that paffage of Hermefionax 


quoted above. 


Mars was another name of the 
middle God. Ic is derived from the 
Hebrew word Haretz, which fignifies 
the powerful, the formidable. The 
Syrians foftened the word, and pro- 
nounced it Hazes, th® Gauls Hezus. 
The Greeks Ares by rejecting the 
afpiration, the Sabins pronounced 
it with a ftr one Waretz or 
Warts, and the Latins Mars. 
Thus the fecond principle was re- 
prefented as a conqueror, the God 
of war that combats and deftroys 
the evil principle. 


Mercury is another name of the 

iddle God; it may be derived o- 
rigipallytrom the tWwowords Maral, 
the Lord, and Kur, uie Son. Goi! 
the Son, or from Merchor, Dominus 
Cordium, the God of Hearts. As 
there is a great refémblance betwixt 
the Hebrew word Merchor and thac 
of Marcol, or Marcor, which fign?- 
fies merchandize, the later Pagaris 
or Greeks iaid, that Mercury was 
the God of the merchants, which is 
a pure {portof words, or 2 rebus.—- 

yir fabulous theology ts very oft 
founded upon fuch a miftake of f- 
nvlar nouns, Heéwascailed by the 
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Egyptians Anubis, from the Hebrew 
word Hannobeach, the dog ftar.— 
Taantes which fignifies the dog, 
the barker, the monitor,and the do 
was in the ancient hicroglyphica 
language the tymbol of fidelity. By 
the Greeks Hermes, or the interpre- 
ter of the Gods, and by the Latins 
Fatum, from the old Latin word 
Fari, which fignifies the fame thin 
as verbum, fpeech or word, an 
feems to be a literal tranflation of 
the Greek word Logos. The ftatues 
of this God, in all different coun- 
tries, are accompanied with the at 
tribute or fymbol of a ferpent, which 
fignified in the’ hicroglyphical ftyle, 
hie or wifdom. 

Vulcan may be derived from Bul, 
Colligens, and Chan reétus, juitus, 
firmus; fo that Bulchan or Vulcan 
fignifies originally CoHlegtor jufto- 
rum, he that aflembles or gathers 
together the juft; and this is one of 
the characters of the Meffiah, of 
whom it is faid, that he wil? gather 
the juft or ele& fronr the four cor- 
ners of the world. He wis called 
by the Greeks Epheftus from Epé, 
tather, and Rita, fire, the Father of 
the Vire, or fource of light, and fo 
is the fame with Apollo or Pheebus. 
He was called Mulciber from Ma- 
lac or Mul regere, and Ber or Beer, 
fubterraneous, amd fois the fame 
with Pluto, “The Jater Pagans con- 
founded this Ged with the evil prin- 
ciple, and feigned that Juno, not 
content with him, threw him dewn 
from the battlements oftheaven, and 
that by this fall he became lame.+- 
This belongs evidently to the evil 
principle, called by the Greeks Di- 
a olus, or the Thrown Down. It is 
no wonder, the later Pagans gave 
him the fame name with the middle 
God, lince the Hebrews themfelves 
ealled the fallen cherubin Lucifer, 


-which is one of the names of the 


Logos. 

We are very far from looking up- 
on this analyfisof the Hebrew names 
and etymologies as demonftrations: 
great.alhutions may happen by fuch 
conjectures, and many critics have 


gore aflray and bewildered them- 


felves by this method, We fhould 
make lefs account of thefe etymolo- 
gies, if our reafonings were not fup- 
pored by the principles already 
aid down, and confirmed by many 
remarkable circumftances which do 
not feem ta be the effect of fancy 
or hazard. Of which circumftances 
we fhall onlymention two. The frit 
is, that in the mytholugies of all na- 
tions, the fymbols and attributes of 
thete different Gods are much the 
fame. The fecond is, that there is 
a greatr lance be twixtthecom- 
bats of as, the death of Ofi- 
ris, Adonis, Atys, the exile of A- 
pallo, and the defcent of Vulcan. 
(To be comtinued.) 





An ESSAY. 


Ox a Peaceanre Disposition, 
and the ovvosirt Evits. 
oe diftinguithing /pirit and 
_& genius of Chriftianity is peace 
and /ove ; and one of the fruitsof the 
{pirit ts peace ;—not only a fenfe of 
reconcihation and peace with God 
through the merit and interceflion 
of Chrift, and as a fruit of this peace 
ef confrience, the joyful hope thar 
we are objeéts of the divine favor, 
and have paffed from death unto 
life ;—but alfo a /oving and peace- 
able difpofition Fata all men, as 
rifing from Chriftian principles and 

motives. 

This peaceablenefs being a fru 
‘of the Holy Spirit, mutt begin in the 
beart and temper. So far as it is 


‘truly Chriftian, it fuppofes a change — 


ef nature: For, although fome men 
are more indolent and eafy in their 
temper thaa others, and are natural- 
ly averfe to quarrelling, and fond 
ot eafe and quiet, they cannot be 
faid to ove and fiudy peace, upon 
gofpel motives, until their natures 
are changed and renewed by the 
God of peace. Such perfons may be 
faid to flee from contention, as a 
coward from a man that bruifes 
him; not froma real diflike to quar- 
relling or love of friendthip. 
Peaceablenefs therefore, asa Chrif- 
tian temper, fuppofes not only an 
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hearty love and value for peace, 
from the amiablene(s of fuch a tem- 
per in itfelf, from the authority of 
God who enjoins it, in imitation of 
the example and fpirit of Chnift, 
who fets us the brighteft pattern of 


_it, and trom the valuable so cep it 
u 


ferves in the world and charch; but 
alio, zealous and unwearied endea- 
vors to maintain a peaceable difpo- 
fition in ourfelves towards all men, 
and to promote it among others.— 
A pretence to love peace, while we 
are litigious and provoking, impa- 
tient, Fetful and peevith, itubborn 
and refractory, and while we pro- 
mote the quarrels of others, is the 
vilcft and bafeft hypocrify. 

The apoftle tells us, ‘ Ifit be pof- 
* fible, as much as in us lies, to fol- 
* low peace withall men.’ ‘This 
plainly fuppofes, that, however we 
ought zealoufly and fincerely to en- 
deavor it, and to let nothing fail on 
our part, in order to obtain this u- 
niverfal peace with mankind, yet 
the thing may be often impa//hle to 
us; and that, in fuch cafes, we can- 
not charge ourfelves with blame. 

This mav happen through the 
perverfe humours of thofe with 
whom we have todo. Captious per- 
fons ofcen take offence without any 
occafion, and will hearken to no rea- 
fon againit their preconceived Fpl 
judices. The more you yield to 
them, the more unreafonable are 
their demands; fo that the only way 


of being at_ peace with them, is to 
break otf intercourie and con- 
nexion.* 


With others we cannot be at 
peace without violating our conici- 
ences, or acting contrary to our du- 
ty. If we do our duty to them, 
hon will not be at peace with us: 
But we cannot, we muft not buy 
their peace and good-will fo dear, 
as to fell our own peace with God 
for the purchafe. Neither “4, nor 
holine/i, nor juftice fhould be fen. 
ficed tor peace. -To obtain peace 
«with men, we muft not make thip- 


Nore. 
* Pial. cxx. 55°65 7. 
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wreck of faith and a good contci- 
ence tcavards God. Contequently, 
thofe who ina modeft and charita- 
ble manner, maintain and detend 
their own religious principles a- 
gaintt adverlaries,—or zealoufly re- 
prove vice, cannot juftly be charg- 
ed with unpeaceablenefs. 

To do what in us lies to follow 
peace with all men, implies, that 
we humbly lay afide all pride and 
prejudice m the purfuit of peace; 
that we fry, and fry again, as far as 
we lawtully may, to obtain this de- 
firable end; and that we lebor zeal- 
= promote the peace ot our 
neighbours, without widening their 
differences by ill offices.” A proud 
mancan never be a truly peaceable 
man. He who would feck peace 
and purfue it, muft not be afhamed 
to humble himfelf, confefs his fauits, 
and make every needful and reafon- 
able conceffion, in order to the re- 
eftablithing of peace. 

This Chriftian graee of peace- 
ablenefs, is not confined to a few 
friends, nor toa favorite party, but 
mutt extend to a// men. Sone think, 
that if they can live at peace in their 
families, with their tricads, their 
next neighbours, or their church, it 
is immaterial what temper they have 
to the reft of the world, thofe of o- 
ther kingdoms, ‘or religious pro- 
feflions. But peaceablenets as a 
Chriftian grace, arifes from a prin- 
ciple of univerfal love and charity 
to att MEN, and therefore has arc 
MEN for its obje4t. As we are to 
love Att MEN, and do good to att 
MEN, fo, as mach as in us lies, we 
are to live peaceably with ALL MEN; 
and for this purpofe, our Saviour 
teacheth us to confider every man as 
our neighbour, and every true Chri/- 
tian in the woild, as our brother.— 
To this purpole, 

We thould be careful to behave 
inofftentively to all men.t A peace+ 
able temper will reftrain us from in- 
folence, rudeneds, injurious reticc- 
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We fthould be moft afliduous ia 
caltieing peace and good-wil 


tions, and outrageous paflions to- 
wards others: It will engage us to 
ftudy men’s tempers, and be tender 
of ufing fuch innocent freedoms, 
with pathonate perfons, as might be 
no temptation to others who are of 
a milder temper. It will reftrain 
us from acting the bufy-body, by 
intermedling Bend in the af- 
fairs of others, or prying into their 
fecrets with a defign to reveal them, 
whereby they are provoked and o- 
thers inflamed. It will alfo engage 
us for confcience fake to give unto 
all, in their feveral tations, that ho- 
nor aud refpect which is due to 
them, and the neglect of which 
might be juft matter of offence.* | 

A truly peaceable man 1s fow in 
taking offence; jaw to wrath-—— 
How many difturbances and con- 
tentions happen in the world, by ap- 
prehending offences where pone are 
either meant or given? A peaceable 
perfon, will be unwilling to fuppofe 
that an affront is defigned againft 
him, and be ready to put the beft 
<onitruction on doubtful words or 
actions. , 

_ A peaceable man is not implaca- 
ble, but is defirous to regain and re- 
eftablifh peace as foon as potlible. 
Peace is his element; the very tem- 
per and complexion of his foul; and 
therefore, when abreach happens, 
he watches and lays hold of the 
very firft opportunity of reconcilia- 
tion; finding himfelf unhappy while 
in a ttate of variance with his neigh- 
bour.+ ‘ 

A peaceable man will rather put 
up with many fnall injuries, than 
proceed to the rigor of juitice, or 
commence law fuss which are not 
only expenfive and tedious, but al- 
moft cver widen the breach, inflame 
the angry pathons, and procratti- 
nate the wifhed-for term of reconci- 
liation.{ Asxan am affords us afine 
example of a peaceable temper.q 


Nores. 
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with thofe with whom we are 
nearly connected, fuch as our fami- 
hes, neighbourhoods and churches; 
for, as from theie, we have daily 
temptations to anger and conten- 
tion, fo our ftrongeft guard fhould 
be placed where the greateft dan- 
ger lies. Befides the maintaining 
and promoting of peace in thele 
connexions, is the fureft way of pro- 
moting ourown duty and happineds, 
and that of others around us. 


Above all, Chriftians are under 
the higheft and moft inviolable o- 
bligations to be at peace with one 
another, by the /awws and motives of 
their holy religion. They are the 
children of the God of peace; the 
difciples of the Prince of peace; 
peace is the bond of union amo 
themfelves; Chrift has bequeath 
his peace to them, and, if they are 
Chriflians indeed, they are animat- 
ed and aided by the Spirit of peace 
and love: Befides, by an uspeuce- 
able contentious temper, they di/- 
grace their profeffion, and injure 
the interetts of their common Chri 
tuanity.* 

An unpeaceable temper is carza/, 

it is always the fruit of pride, am- 
bition and pathon.t 


_ It is atemper which brings con- 
tinual difquietude and torment to a 
man’s felt. 


On the contrary; a peaceable tem- 


per is an abe temper and attracts; 


the regard and efteem of all. 


It is the diftinguifhing temper of 
heaven, and aneccflary qualification 
for that bleffed place pe ftate.g 


Nores. 
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The Excerctence of Pairu; the 
Misery of Vice, and Harpi- 
wess of VIRTUE; 


A DIALOGUE, 
FTonorius. OU have perufed the 
tt volume I put in- 


to fied hands, Fagenio ? 
ugenic. 1 have perufed it. 

Honorius. And you are pleafed 
with the Chriftian rs em? 

Eugenio. Perfeétly fo. Its doc- 
trines are truly fublime, and its 
precepts mott pure, worthy of their 
divine author.--Admirably is it a- 
dapted to the ftate and nature of 
man. It provides atonements for 
bis guilt ; ftrength for his weaknefs, 
and happinefs, vaft as his capaci- 
ty : immortal as his foul: the 
arguments in its favor are entirely 
fatisfattory. . 

Honorius. You have read them 
with attention? ~ 

Eugenio. With particular care : 
and though before this period I did 
not doubt of the truth of Chrittiani- 
ay, 1 poffeffed not fuch irrefragable 
evidence of its divinity. My faith 
is now moft rational and firm. 
More perfectly, therefore, will -ic 
fuftzin me amidft the temptations 
of life ; confole me in the night of 
afittion, and uphold me in the day 
ot death. 

onorius. Even fo, I traft.— 

How excellent indeed is faith !— 
The parent of piety ; the {pring of 
sootiienan : the fource of joy :— 
Faith is faid, by an apoftle, to be 
* the fubftance of things hoped for : 
the evidence of things not feen.’’ 
—It fo imprefles the mind witha 
fenfe of the excellenceof the Deity ; 
of the authenticity of heavenly doc- 
trines, and of the certainty of di- 
vine promifes, that the foul becomes 
enamoured with virtue and enwrapt 
with pleafure.—In truth, if the ex- 
preflion may be allowed, faith brings 
Heaven to earth; is inftrumental 
in preparing us for its refined en- 
joyments, and, in fome fort, puts 
us in the poffeilion of them. 





Eugenio. ets, therefore is 
fach virtoe capes to faith, fince 
by it, we are d@hwed from guilt 5 
return to holinéfs, and attain ialva- 
won. 

Honorius. Trae. Bat unhapp 
is the circumftance that perfons ® 
often err m their apprehenfions 
faith. Too many perfuade them- 
felves it is only an affent of the® 
mind to the truth of the gofpel. 
A mott eafy virtue! And by whom 
among us unattained? ‘This men pof- 
feis, and, therefore, conclude that 
Heaven is their portion ; while yet 
they are immerted in fin; {till un- 
reformed ; ftill the objects of the 
Almighty’s wrath. 

Eugenio. The fruits of faith, 
‘hereon, and not its words only 
are of fuch moment? 

Honorius. This is the voice of 
reafon and of feripture. 

Eugenio. Of this | am affured : 
And never ihall I indulge the hope 
of attainiag eternal lie unlefs 1 per- 
ceive my heart reneWed, changed, 
and like my God, as well as all my 
fins abiolved. 

Honorias. .And thas itis with 
you, | hope Eugenio. ? 

Lugenio. Uumbiy I admit the 
thought. 

oncrius. And my dear Aman- 
da, religicn is by you revered ? 

Amanda. Revered; beloved; 
my only joy; my greateit good. 

Honorius. Would to God all 
could thus reply! Yet of its need, 
all will be convinced, and many 
when, alas! too late; and fome, 
perhaps, even in the morn of life. 


Amanda, Fiorella! The unhap- 

y Plrella! So it was with her !— 
Poffetfed of youth, beauty, wit, 
andof every art: Her parents pride ; 
the idol of the vain. To be admi- 
red: to fparkle in the world of time; 
this was her ftrife ; the fummit of 
her joy. But, Ah! how precarious 
is beauty? How uncertain is fife? 
Death rudely advanceth, and, with- 
out complaifance, demands obedi- 
ence. Meflienger of terror! How 
did he appal the thoughlefi fair-one! 
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Whether fled her charms? Where 
was lof the voige of praife? Her 
fpirits failed ! Her graces vanifhed! 
And the poffeffed no excellence to 
gain admifion m the world above. 
Child of ignorance! Daaghter of 
folly! Slave to fafhion! But her at- 
tire was that of vanity: She mingles, 
etherefore,not with thofe of wifdom: 
whofe robes are perfe&t whitenefs, 
She knows them not: Alike tothem 
unknown, Her dwelling! Her 
companions! Her woe! But of 
thefe, who can fpeak? Who of 
thefe can even think, and not feel 
ain? What refentment feels not 
er pride? Her delicacy! How is 
this offended ? Reftraint! How can 
it be braoked? “ And is it thus,’ 
fhe cried ? “ Muft I then leave you 
all? Is it thus the young and gay 
forfake me? And uj? I die? But 
wherefore die while others live, and 
thofe who have not wealth, nor 
charms, nor youth ? Thou monfter 
death, withhold thy hand! I cannot 
be thy victim! Go feize thy proper 
prey; the halt, the blind, the hoa- 
ry head, or thofe who welcome th 
approach, if any fuch there are! 
Sull let me live and enjoy my life, 
the life but juft received! With- 
draw! Haften from my tight! Let 
thy form no more be feen; no more 
my foul affright! But why rave 1 
thus ? I rave in vain! In vain I with 
to be releafed! My will, and not 
minealone, was once my own; but 
now no more! Thou cruel tyrant! 
And obey thee then I muft? And 
whether fhalll go? What will be 
my fate? But fee! the curtain falls! 
Eternity appears!- Awful fcene! 
Images of terror! And: muftI ap- 
proach them? Ah! moft unhappy 
is my ftate! No ray of hope now 
chears my foul! Allis horror and 
black defpair! Wretch that I am! 
What mifery! Wouwld’”—* Pray 
to God,” fad her mother, inter- 
rupting her, and overwhelmed with 
anguilh,—** Pray?” with emotion, 
it was replied. “ It is now too 
jJate to learn and pra¢iife too! But 
how could I learn ? Diftracted! Dy- 
ing!” * Pray to God?” I know not 
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God! Why?” “ Upbraid me not, 
my deareft child! Let not reproach 
increafe my grief! Religion I could 
not teach thee: I knew it not myfelf, 
nor before once faw its ufe. But 
from this moment I will regard it. 
Thy fearful end tells me what may 
be mine. If now perceive religion 
may be good: At leaft, it ean bring 
nol, Jn death’s fad hour, it ma 

afford relief; may fupport the foul, 
and fhew us good to come.” , 

. Honorius. Wt may do thus, the 
parent faid? Imperfeét fpeech! it is 
no doubtful thing. Religion will 
this effe: And from experience 
now I fpeak. In this my lait, my 
parting hour, with you my chil- 
dren, and with time, religion a- 
bt ‘my pain; sap my — 
and gives me e and joy too bi 
to esa ' w 

Eugenio. And our father, art 
thau dying ? , 

onorius. Yes my children! Na- 

ture finks beneath difeaie! 1 feel 

my diffolution near, and, therefore 

He you called to receive my blef- 

ing ! : 

Amanda. No longer then muft 
we enjoy our father? 

Honorizs. No longer here! Nor 
let my death excite your grief! 
Remember it is the will of Heaven, 
and that we part again to meet! 

Amanda. We fabmit to Hea- 
ven’s will! It is God who giveth! 
it is he who taketh away, and bled- 
fed be his holy name! But fure the 
trial is moft fevere! Our loved fii- 
ter! Next our fondeft mother! and 
now our tender father! 

Eugenio. If we weep, for our- 
felves we weep! What gratulations ? 
What joys will they poffefs, when 
in Heaven to each they fhall be 
known ? 

Honorius. Forbear, my fon, thefe 
moving words! One duty more I 
muft perform, and then fay on; 
then let me hear of greeting friends 
above! Draw near, my children, 
and receive my laft embrace: At- 
tend and hear my laft requeft!—— 
Be religion flill your care: Be it 
your glory and your yoy !* 








» 
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nda. May we not forget 
our father’s words of love; nor yet 
his ways of goodnefs ! 

Honorius. More, I need not add! 
Each duty to your God, your neigh- 
bor, aad yourfelves, you will regard! 
May honor crown your days! May 

sovs attend your death !—Almighty 
God! deign to accept my fervent 
praife for all thy love! And ftill 
wilt thou guard my offspring from 
the er of fin! Still may they 
ip at thy throne! Still obey . 
thy moft holy will! _ (he 

Honorius now rechned on his pil- 
low. | Satisfaction dwelt on his 
countenance, and the tear of j ¥ 
ftoie down his cheek. He fimile 
even in death, and entered trum- 
phant on the blifs of Heaven. 

- As fafcinated as mankind may be 
with the things of time and /enfe,the 
period will arrive when they will 
dofe their and appear in their 
proper colors. ; 

Iris related of an eminent no- 
bleman, that at his death, he af- 
fembled his family and domeftics, 
and, with fervor, entreated them to 
regard the praétice of religion: ad- 
ding, that, in their faji moments 
the allurements of the sworld, woul 
avearan afpel? extremely different 
from what they beheld at prefent. 

However regardlefs nicn now are 
of piety, they will wish hereafter to 
enjoy its fruits: With Balaam, 
they will defire to “ die the death 
of the righteous, that thcir laft end 
may be Ike his.”” Since, therefore, 
the effeéts of religion are fo impor- 
tant, what can equal the ftupidity 
of relinquifhing thefe, for the mo- 
mentary enjoyment of finful plea- 
fure; pleature ever fucceeded by 
the pains of remorfe ? ‘ 

Amply would a life of godlinefs 
be’ compenfated, fhould it be pro- 
dudtive only of peace and tranquilli- 
ty in death, But fince iz is attend- 
ed with enjoyments here, infinitely 
furpafing the delights of impurity, 

advanceth us to the joys of Hea- 
ven, what clearer evidencecan there 
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Eugenio. Grant it Almight 
Lord we humbly pray! ey 


be, that we are devoid of wifdom, 
and inattentive to happinefs, than 
our fubmiffion to the fervility of 
fin; tothe vaffallage ofthe prince of 
darknefs ? 
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Sermon Il. 


(For Sermon I. fee vol. 1. pages +50, 
671.) The following is the fab- 
fiance of a Diftourfe delivered in 

St. George’s Chapel, in New- 

Tork, when aCollection was made 

Sor the Benefit of the Charity 

School, in that City.* 

1 Joun iy. rx. 


“ Bebwed, if God fo loved us, we 
ought alfa to love one another.” 


= Chriftian difpenfation, not 
onhy infmitely furpafeth all o- 
ther fyftems of religion, with refpeé 
to the importance and fablimity of 
its doétrines, but alio wigh regard to 
the purity, the exeellence of its pre- 


Nort. 

* This fchoolis fupported by vo- 
luntary contributions; it is govern- 
ed by the Corpofati 
Church, in New-York; it 
ly, vifited by the ReGor- 
of the Veftry; the number ‘of its 
fcholars are aboug) 100, boys and 
girls, of different denominations o 
Chrittians; the children are decent- 
y cous in umgorm; they are in- 

ructed inthe prigeaples of religion ; 
they regularly agend.. public wor. 
fhip; are taught pralmody, are im- 
tiated into fuch branches ot learniog 
as are necefary to' qualify them for 
being ufefnl and refpedlable mrez:bers 
of /iciety, and, at a proper age, they 
are apprenticed. 

All wife nations have regarded 
the education of youth to be ot great 
moment. Happy would it be, if ia 
thefe United States, so children 
fhould be fuffered to be brought ap 
vagrants! In honor to the State of 
Connedicut, it is mentioned, that ir 
it there are upwards of soo public 
Free Schools. 
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cépts, and its excifements to moral 

. goodnefs ; and, particularly, with re- 
ipect to the exercife of Love or de- 
névolence to mankind. 

A Pagan moralift, indeed, from 
the contemiplation of the works of 
creation, might rationally conclnde, 
that the great author Of nature, in a 
very eminent degreé, is poitefied of 
Leve: And from the confideration 
of the divine goodne/i to man, exhi- 
bited in creation and providence, he 
might jaftly require, that mankind 
fiould /ove the God of beneficence : 
And from the example of Gop’s 
Jove to men, thus mamfefted, fach 
a perfon might, alfo, with proprie 
ty, recommend, that men thould /ove 
Me another. 

But the Chriftian teacher. :an ad& 
to this argument, in favur of bro- 


therly affection, the love, the afto-. 


nuhing love of heaven, difplayed to 
the world im the economy of our re- 
demption ! 

Saint John, therefore, the more 
forcibly to recommend charity a- 
mong Chriftians, adverts t6 this 







culag, in the, words of our text 

rev Beloved, if Gov fo ved ur,” 

1 , a8 to. give his Son to be- 
iti for our fins 


: in a very particu- 
er) to Love one anoti er.’ 

Our Lord hitmfelf, regards the 
fame topic of pérfaafion, when he 
excites us tofrateial affuction, from 
the confiderarionpef his love towards 
us: And as thismotive to benévo- 
lence was newts the world, our 
Saviour, therefore, confiders his in- 
junctron to brotherly love, founded 
on this principle; even as a act 
oohmandment.—* Anewcormand- 
ment,” fays he to his apottles, “‘ I 
rive unto you; that ye loveoné ano- 
ther, as 1 have loved you.” 

As Chriftianity thas forcibly en- 
joins of us the pradice of charity: 
And as we are now invited to extend 
our /serality, in fupport of an infti- 
fution of benevolence, permit us, 


T 6 confider the nature of charity. 





To notice, more particularly, the 
obligations, we are ander to regard 
this virtue. 
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To attend to the incentives to be- 
neficence. 


And to pay attention to the ob- 
ject that now folicits our favor. 


Cuaistian love, or charity, m2y, 
we préfume, in its moft ae 
henfive fenfe, be faid to confit ia 
doing good to the bodies and fouls 
“of mén, from principles of virtacand 
benevolence. Unilefs our charity is 
dilinterefted, it cannot, properly, be 
termed affection to ers, but to 
ourfelves. If for finifter ends, or 
worldly views, we extend the hand 
of compaffion to the diftreffed, we 
may, indéed, happily minifter to 
their wants, and obi the object of 
our defires; but the deed of appa- 
rent charity, only, however it may 
attract the attention, and gain the 
applaufe of men, it cannot, for obs 
vious reafons, be an accéptalite ob- 
lanion t6 God. Our Saviour, there- 
fore, Adi seree an oftentatious pa- 
rade of charity, and exhorts us, 
with great fecrecy, modeftyand hu- 
mhility, to diftribute our alms; that 
we may hereby, not only benefit o- 
thers, Bae ourfelves alfo; obtain the 
favor ofheaven,and a future reward; 
for thou eet aétsof charity fhould 
proceed from a difpofition of affec- 
tion; and though we fhould not be 
impelled to the performance of 
them, from earthly expéétations of 
benefht on’ their account, it is not- 
withftanding, an happy trath, that 
the God of love, hath infeparably 
connected our duty and intereft ro- 

ether. The moft inferior deed, 
therefore of real charity, fhall not be 
unrewarded by divine goodnefs;— 
for. “ what meafure we shete to o- 
thers, it fhall be meafured to us a- 
ain;” “if we fow {paringly, we 
all reap tpatinglys but if plente- 
oully, we fhall reap plenteoufly:”” 


And “ God,” fays St. Paul, “ is 
not unrighteous to forget our work 
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and labor of love.”’———Even, in 
this world, our deeds of charity, are 
often and amply ecompenfated: And 
though we fhould not perform them 
to be “ feen of men,” yet, if cir- 
cumftances {hall require it, our cha- 
ritable aéts may be done before 
men; and we may reafonably hope, 
that “ others, beholding our good 
works, may be excited to imitate 
them, and hereby glorify our Fa- 
thee which is in heaven.” 

Such, we conceive, is the nature 
of charity; and how clearly and re- 
peatedly is the practice of this duty 
enforced on us in the facred writ- 
ings? 


As “in God we live, and move, 
and have our being ;”—as from the 
Almighty we derive all our ability 
to do good,——what can be more 
reatonable, than that his commands, 
which require us to exercife bene- 
volence to each other, thould be du- 
ly honored? ——And how equitable 
and juft, as well as pofitive and ex- 
plicit, is the divine preeept,—that 
we fhould love our neighbor as our- 
felves ;”"—“* do unto all men, as (on 
a change of circumftances) we 
would they fhould do to us?-—— 
“* Phis is my commandment,” fays 
Chrit, “ that ye love one another.” 
—** Owe no man any thing,” faith 
Samt Paul, “ but to love one ano- 
ther; for he that loveth another, 
hath fulfilled the law.”—* 
to-all men,”’ he alfo fays; “ but ef- 

cially tothofe of the houfhold of 

aith.”*—‘* See that ye love one a- 
nother,”” faith St. Peter, “ with a 
pare heart fervently.”———“ Have 
compefion on one another,” he 
adds; “love as brethren; be piti- 
ful; oe ee bi 
’ faith St. John, tye 
ened foc the beginning, that we 
fheuld love one another.”’ “ The 
widdom which is from above,” we 
are aflured, “ is full of mercy and 
fruits:"’—~And itis declared 
y divine authority, that all our pre- 
tentions to religion, if we are de- 
yoid of affe@ion to each other, ag 
Vol. I. No. a. 





perfeftly vain. “ Though I have 
all faith, faith one apoftle, “ fo that 
I could remové mountains, and have 
not charity, I am nothing, or of no 
worth m the eftimation of God.— 
“ Whofo,”’ faith another of apotto- 
lic character, “ hath this world’s 
goods, aad feeth his brother have 
need, and fhutteth up the bowels of 
com from him, how dwelleth 
the love of God in him?””——He, 
therefore, exhorts us, to “ love, 
not in word; but in deed, and in 
truth.’’—Our Saviour informed his 
difciples, that their affection for 
each other would be the moft indu- 
bitable teftimon yof theirbeing Chri!- 
tians indeed: ‘* Hereby,” Sys he, 
“* thall all men know that ye are my 
difciples, if ye love one another.”” 
~—And how fully did the primitive 
Chriftians, evince the fincerity of 
their religion, by their love to each 
other; imfomuch that their very 
perfecutors were {mitten with afto- 
nifhment when they obferved it, aid 
pafied the higheft ¢ncomiums on 
their actions of benevolence! In- 
deed, how could it -well be other- 
wife than that the firft profeflors of 
Chriftianity fhould have the mof 
ardent affeétioa for each other, 
when, with their own ears, they 
heard oyr Lord’s pathetic injundi- 
ons to beneficence; and when alfo 
with their own eyes, they be 
their divine Saviour exemplify, in 
fo tranfcendant 2 manner, in his life 
and death, his precepts of charity! 
—aAnd fhould na the contemplacd- 
on of our Lord’s condu@, in thefe 
particulars, moft forcibly excite us 
duly to revere fo amiable, fo elevat- 
ed, fo divine a virtue as is that of 
benevolence? 


What other incentive need there 
be, to the exercife of charity, thaa 
the reflection that it renders us more 
like our Saviour; more God-like, 
than doth the practice of any other 
virtue? 

Our acts of beneficence, not only 
thus exalt and dignity our nature, 
and me render us more capable 
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of celeftial enjoyments,——but do 
they not alfo prevent us from dege- 
nerating into a difpolition of mind 
that hath an affinity tothe envy, ha- 
tred-and malice, poffefled by the 
{pirits of the infernal regions? 

How pleafing;—how refined ;— 
how permanent are the fenfations 
which are confequent on our ac- 
tions of charity! ———To relieve the 
diftrefled!——to make joyous the 
heart of forrow!—but efpecially to 
wipe the tear of woe from the eye 
of -virtue!—how exaked the plea- 
fure? 

In that folema hour, when aff our 
earthly treafures; when even the 
world itfelf, with all its allarements, 
fhall for ever pafs from our view,— 
how fatisfactory will it be to reflea, 
that we have not dived merely for 
ourfelves;—that we have regarded, 
not our own happinef¥only, but al - 
fo the felicity of others; and that 
our death, therefore, will be confi- 
dered, not as a blefling, but as a lofs 
to fociety! 

And how great will be the honor; 
—how high the fatisfadion, at the 
great day of public juftice, to per- 
ceive that our deeds of charity 
be approved of, mentioned and re- 
warded bythe God of munificencet 

As the obligations and incentives 
to erty are fo great; as the 
practite of it is attended, not onl 
with happinefs to others, but with 
prefent benefit, even to ourfelves; 
and will be productive of inconceiv- 
able advantages to us hereafter,— 
who is there, but muft with to per- 
form aéts of beneficence?—But who 
of us, that doth not alfo with, that 
we may not be impofed on bv thofe 
objects who implore our affiftance? 








In the prefent inflance, we are 
happy to obferve, that the objec? of 
charity which 1s before us, is real 
and unqueftionable. The inftitution 
for its fupport originated in this ci- 
ty;—it hath long been patronized 
by authiority; governed by refpeda- 
ble characters; generoufly counte- 
nanced bythis community, and hath 
Several particulars, pertaining te Jt, 
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which render it moft worthy of our 

attention and favor ;—for, it not on- 

ly cloaths the naked, but it is alfo 

calculated to inftru& the ignorant 

in uteful knowledge; to form the’ 
pliant mind tg virtue, and properly ° 
to introduce youth into the world, 
that hereby many of our fellow-ci- 
tizens may be preferved from po- 
verty, infamy and woe;—become 
uictul members of fociery;—a blef- 
fing to themfelves, their connexions - 
and others; and, at daft, participate 
of thofe “ great and incenceiveable » 
things, which God hath prepared 
for thofe who love and ferve him!’” 


How often do youth, through @ 
neglect of education, become inju- 
rious tothe public ;—bring reproach 
and diftrefs on themfelves and their 

arents, and even expire by the 
rand of juttice? 

How affecting the foene, to bee 
hold the tender father, and the fond 
mother, weeping over the fon of 
their hopes and of their love, in 
ehains for his ations of vice?—But 
what language can exprefs their an- 

vith, when, for his crimes, he fhall 

torn from their embrace to fuf- 
fer an ignominous death? 


“ Farewell, our fon,” they crvs 
with eyes fuffufed withtears! “Ah! - 
muft we thus part!—Muft you no 
more be ours!—Muaft we thus re- 
fign you to the grave!———God of 
compathon, pity our diftrefs!—Ye 
fons of ‘men, defpife us not, but al- 
leviate our woe!” 


And would not the perfon of be- 
nignity rejoice to /efen their for- 
row? But who would not think 
himiclf vaftly more happy, fhould 

-he prevent fuch an occafion for 
grief? 

But throngh divine goodnefs, by 
extending now our charity, accord - 
ing to our refpective abilities, may 
we not do even more than this?— 
Befides rendering effential fervice to 
the community, and prefervingfome 
of our fellow-citizens from untime- 

‘ly deaths, may we not alfo, which 
is of unfpeakably greater moment, 


deliver them from everlafting and 
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‘mexprefible mifery?——From the 
‘bitter pains of Rane death? 


How fhould we rejoice in fuch an 
opportunity of doing good?———-To 
have it in our power to confer fuch 
great benefits, at fo {mall an ex- 
pence? 

How acceptable muft fuch an of 

fering of charity be to the Father of 
Mercies!—To withhold it how re- 
proachful to ourfelves! How unhap- 
py to others! 


And fhall any earthly confidera- 
tions prevail with us, not to embrace 
this opportunity of promoting know- 
ledge and virtue; of advanciny: the 





temporal and {piritual intercits of © 


mankind; and of doing honor tare- 
ligion, and alfo to ouriclves? 


But as arguments cannot be urg- 

“ed to excite our charity, on this oc- 
cafion, without calling in quettion, 

‘even the hamanity of our hearts, 
and our regard for the precepts of 
heaven, we fhall, therefore, add no 
more, but humbly fupplhicate the 
God of Benevolence to favor and 
blefs this Inftitution of Charity. 


And O God of love, wilt thou, in 
mercy, ever indulge it with thy 
blethng; ever difpote the hearts of 
-men to contribute to its fupport; 
or its benefactors be rewarded 
with thy fmiles; may it be a nur- 
fury of virtue and true religion; 
contribute much tothe advancement 
of thy glory, the honor of Chrifti- 
* anity, and the good of human focie 
ty! Dire& the iteps of thefe youth 
in the way of righteoufnels; pre- 
‘ferve them from vice, and its un- 
‘happy effects, and may they, by 
lives of induftry, integnty and vir- 
tue, afford joy and confolation to 


their parents: Be, O God, their © 


guide, through life, and, at laft, 
conduc them to thy everlafting 
kingdom, there ever to fing they 
praifes, ver to enjoy thy love ;—for 
the fake of the merits of the divine 
eompaflionate Jefus, to whom, &e. 
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REFLECTIONS of CHARITABLE IN- 
STITUTIONS. 

\ \ THEN | con{idér the many cha- 
ritable foundations in this 
flourifhing metropolis,calculated for 
the relief of almoft every fufferer ; 
when I read the long lift of bene- 
factors to each ; when I obferve fo 
many of my benevolent country- 
men contributing generoufly to 
the relief of their fuffering fellow- 
creatures, my heart, I cantefs, 
feels a grateful emotion, and I con- 
— mytelf on the felicity of 
wing in an age of iach benevo- 
lence, and among*t the follewers of 
a merciful Redeemer, in whofe hu- 
mane actions the intended effects of 
Chriftianityarefobrightiv difplayed. 
Happy Chriftians ! to whom provi- 
dence has imparted the inclination, 
as we!] as means, to heal the fick, to 
cure the difeafed, to cleanfe the pol- 
luted, to bind up the wounds of the 
poor Samaritan, to weep with thoie 
who weep, and to cathe the hearts 
of the fatherlefs and widows to fing 
for joy! 
Can the mind of man receive a 


- more elevated pleafare than in the 


ability and opportunity of commu- 
nicating felicivy and gaod ? are not 
thefe the beit, the moft certain fruits 
of our holy religion? and 1 believe 
no age hath feen them abound more 
in our Own country than the «pre- 
fent. The wealth of our citizens 
we fee employed im virtuous and 
noble actions, delightful in prefenc 
reflection, and great jo their future 


‘reward. What a treafure of public 


eiteem and private gugmtnde do they 
lay up, who engage » and carry 
to perfeétion fuch laudable inftitu- 
tions, whereby orphans, widows, 
and thofe whofe bot are peculiarly 
affiictive, are reftored to the fatis- 
faction of domeftic life, to health, 
peace, and fubliftence! It is a 


pleafing fight to behold univerfal 
charity clofely united with public 
happinefs and profperity. 

The cafe of the poor, of the na- 
tion in general, but of the capital 
efpecially, has often been the objeé 
ot ferious fpeculation. Their evits 
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being many are grievous: the wife 
and good man muit with to alleviate 
their miferies ; for though poor 
and needy, they are fellow-creatures 
and fellow-Chriftians, made of the 
fame blood, and heirs of the fame 
glory. Ina political light, it cer- 
tainly merits our moft ferious con- 
fideration, how beft to provide for 
the lower, but ufeful members of 
fociety. The intereft and profpe- 
rity of the ftate depend upon the 
education of their children, and the 

refervation of their perfons. Be- 
Eales, owe we not to them all the 
elegance and care of fuperior life? 
Owe we not to the painful hand of 
induftry and labor all the conve- 
niencies and comforts of more ele- 
vated ftations ? furely then it is but 
common juitice, when age or in- 
firmities, when afflictions or trouble 
come upon them, to take care they 
be as well provided for as their ca- 
fes and circumftances will permit. 
Happy for them, and much to the 
credit of our times, many comfort- 
able provilions are made for their 
wgnporsry misfortunes, in recepta- 
cles of various kinds, and by con- 
tributions to jupply their wants ; 
and I am perfuaded the popularity 
of this nation, during the period 
of a moft deftructive war, may be 
attributed to thofe charitable foun- 
dations, whereby the lives of num- 
bers have been preferved, who other- 
wite would have fallen a facrifice to 
want, cafualties, and epidemical 
difoders, 

The great utility and comfort 
which ai m benevolent inftitu- 
tions, cannét but excite in the hu- 
mane mind a hope, that they will, 
ere long, prevail, and be fet on 
toot in every county of the king. 
dom. We are perfuaded many of 
fuperior rank, who look, witha 
fympathetic eye, on the miferies 
of their interiors, while they offer 
a generous, wilh they could turnifh, 
a complete relief. No one can be 
inattentive to the forrows or prefling 
wants of their brethren. It is to be 
earnettly defired, therefore, that the 
preient eftabliihments of a public na- 
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ture, may be a fufficrent encourage- 


ment for imitation. Motives 0 
tianity arefufficient alone,ope 

thin., to itimulate every or 
to the promoting and perfeéting fo 
goodawork, The clergy, bleifed 
with higher preferments, matt be 
glad to communicate i 
from their abundance to_ fo 

an end. May a fragal n - 
ment of our pleafures enable us to 
difcharge the debt of mutual bene- 


volence more agrees” that we 
ourfelves may happy, by con- 
tributing more sbundately to the 
inets of others ! 
MINIMUS. 
Kew, N OU. 3s 1782. 





A remarkable Exampre of Cua- 
RITY. 


R. Thomas Firmin * was born 
in 16323 he ferved an ap- 
prenticefhip, in London, to the 
mercantile profeflun; his 
was {mall, and fuch was his a¢tivi- 
ty in bufinefs, when a youth, that 
to him was applied the epithet of 
the fpirit. is patrimomal mbher- 
itance was only rool; however, by 
his integrity, obliging difpofition, 
leafing manners oe attention to 
Check, he acquired very confider- 
able property. He married a citi- 
zen’s daughter, who received a 
portion of sool. 
His piety was uniform, unaffect- 
ed and ardent; and, during the 
whole courfe of his lite, in nume- 
rous ways, he gave the moft uo- 
quettionable teitimony of it, by ds- 
ing good to his fellow creatures. 

* He had (fays the author of his 
life) many relations of poverty, to 
who he was very kind, as a bro- 
ther, uncle and kinfman; his loffes 
by fome of them, for whom he ad- 
vanced moaey, amounted to a large 
fum; which was the more y 


Nore. 

* Thefe particulars refpedting 
Mr. Firmin,, are extracted from 
the volume of his life, publifhed in 
London, 1698. 
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felt: by him, as he was but young in 
and needed the money to 
. — to =— 
tage. might have greatly in- 
creafed his wealth, had he fer his 
; on riches; but thefe he drie- 
in comparifon of the 
re of doing good; and fach was 
s liberal difpotition, that he was 
-ften heard to fay, that he was re- 
lved to ae not —— more than 
thoufand pounds.’ 
He-benefited the poor by ereétin 
a warehoufe, to ftore in it grain an 
coal, tobe fold to them in time of 
fcarcity, without profit. 
He aifo erected a building for the 
ae 7 oie e linen 
t ure. is defign, arch- 
bifhop Tillotfon, a then a dean) 
thus exprefled himfelf in a fermon 
he delivered at the funeral of the 
Rev. Mr. Gouge, in 1431. “ Mr. 
e¢ employed the poor of Str. 
Sepuichre’s parifh (where he was 


inifter) at his own charge. He 
oaks x and hemp for them to 
fpin; he paid them for their work, 
and caufed the threadto be wrought 
into cloth which he fold to the bett 
perenne, and fuftained the whole 
lofs of the manufacture himfelf.— 
This was a wif? and well chofen 
charity; it was beneficial in many 
refpects ; and this mode of charity, 
gave, it Pons oreo the Aint vo that 
ufeful worthy citizen, Mr, 
Thomas Firmin, of anyach larger 
defign of this nature; which "Ts 
been condacted by him, fome years 
in this city, with fuch vigor and 
fucceis, that many hundred poor 
children, and others, who lived i- 
diy before, and were unprofitable 
to themfelves and the public, nuw 
maintain themfelves, and are of ad- 
vantage tothe commanity. By the 
fliftance and charity of many ex- 
cellent and well difpofed perfons, 
Mr. Firmin is enabled to bene the 
lofs and charge of this vaft under- 
taking; and by his own forward in- 
chiation to charity, and unwearied 
diligence and attivity, is fitted to 
endure the incredible pains of it.’ 
kk was of this project, that Mr. 
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Firmin himfelf thus wrote in hit 
book entitled, Schemes for the em- 


ment of the . It is now 
aa ifueoen fince I erect- 
ed my workhoute for the employ- 


ment of the poor, in the linen man- 
ufacture; which hath afforded & 
great help and relief to many hun- 


‘dred poor families. 1 never did, and 


fear I never fhall, perform any ae- 
tion more to my own fausfacti 
nor to the good and benefit of the 
poor.’———He employed in this 
branch of bulinclsy iome times 1700 
ipinfters; befides dreilers of tex, 
weavers and others. ‘To thefe per- 
fons he irequently diftmbuted cha- 
rity, in money and coals, accordi 
jo their neceilitees; tor fome, he 
purchaled machines to carry on 
their parts of the manufacture; and 
it was nyt uncommon for him to 
take up poor cntidren, as they were 
begging in the ftreets, and to be at 
the charge of muitiatimg them into 
ta.s butimeis. 

In his book af fche%es above men- 
tioned, he noriced, “‘ | tat of more 


than goool. laid out the lait year, 


there were not above 200i. jois.— 
The ch’ef reaton of which was the 
kindnets of teveral périons who 
purchaied large quaotities of the 
commodities, at the price they coft 
me: aud, in particular, the Eatt- 
India and Guinea companies gave 
me encouragement to make their 
allabas cloths, and coarie canvafs 
for pepper bags, which before they 
bought of foreigners.” 
For feven or eight years together, 
he lof, in this manufacture, two 
nee in the fhilling of the money 
Re difburied ; but this did not grieve 
him; he would fay, “* That two 
pence thus loft by the work of the 
r, was fo mach faved to the pub- 
ic; as it preferved thefe perfors 
from beggary or theft.” In the 
year 1685s his lofs in this bafineis 
was gool. rzs. 3d. 


Concerning this workhoufe, he 
would fometumes fay, that to pay 
the fpinners and relieve their wants, 
was to him a greater pleafure, than 
were, to othersy magnificent buid- 
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ings; the mirth of mufic and wine; 
or the charms of love.” 

Mr. Firmin employed many poor 

in the woolen manufaéture, at a con- 
fiderable expence. He releafed 
feveral hundred poor debtors who 
were languifhing in prifon, by pay- 
ing their debts; and afforded re- 
lief to great numbers of others in 
confinement, whofe large debts he 
could not diicharge. He fometimes 
begged sool.a year, which he diftri- 
_beted to the poor at their own hou- 
fes, or at his own dwelling, in very 
{mall fums. He always took an 
account of the names Of the perfons 
thus relieved by him, and the mo- 
ney paid them, and tranfmitted co- 
pices of the expenditures to the per- 
fons who entrufted him with their 
charity; but his fidelity was fo 
well eRablithed, that his contribu- 
tors thought it unneceflary to in- 
{pect his accounts. In the courfe 
of ax years, he diftributed to the 
poor, 6oool. for one gentleman 
only. 

Mr. Firmin often relieved the dif- 
treffes of indigent and worthy cler- 
gymen, and his charity was not 
confined to thofe of his own denom- 
ination. The French proteftants, 
whe fled to England in 168 and 
1681, and the Inth refugees who 
took fanctuary in that kingdom to 
avoid the perfecution and pon 
tions of king James, fhared largely 
in his charity and good oflices.— 
He expended much money in dif- 
tributing religious books among the 


_poor. Hewas 24 years one of the 
- governors of Chrift-church hofpital, 


in London, and to this inftitution 
he largely contributed. He was a 
generous benefactor to a charity 
{chool, at Hartford. He liberally 
beftowed his bounty on thofe who 
fuffered lofs by fire, and afhited 
them to obtain briefs for their ad- 
vantage. To the honeft poor, in 
bufinels, he lent money, to anfwer 
fudden emergencies. He was at 
the expence of putting many boys 
to apprenticefhips, and captributed 
to eftablith them in bufinefs, and, in 
divers other ways, did he expend 


his property, and beftow his labors, 
- omen the happinefs of man- 
in ' 

He was much efteemed by the 
nobility, clergy, and gentry, whofe 
friendihip he made uie of, in vari- 
ous 1culars, to advance the in- 
tereft of indigent characters of mo- 
defty and merit. 

He died in 1697, in the 66th year 
of his age. In his laft illnefs, he 
was vifited by his affectionate friend, 
the mg iy Glocetter. “ Mr. 
Firmin (izid his op ea Rees me 
that he was going to leave the 
world, and expreffed his hopes ofa 
blefled immortality.”” 1 replied, 
“ That he had been am extraordi- 
nary example of charity, and doubt- 
ed not but his works would follow 
him, if he had no expeétation from 
the merit of them for jufification, 
but relied on/y on the infinite merits 
of Curist.” He aniwered, “ J 
‘do fo; and in the words of my Sa- 
viour, I fay; that when we have 
done a// we are commanded, we are 
but unprofitable fervants.”’ 

He was buned in the hofpital of 
Chrift-church ; and to perpetuate 
his memory, as far as the power of 
marule extends, Sir Robert Clay- 
ten, and Martha, his lady, erected 
an handiome monument ip their 
garden at Marden, in Surry, in a 
walk, called Firmin'’s walk, by rea- 
fon it was planned by him ; and alfo 
ot the fatisfaction he ufed to enjoy 
in it. 

Thus we have exhibited a very 
diflinguijhed ExXaMrLe of CHARI- 
TY; m which we behold the rea/ 
Genius of Chrittianity, which par- 
taking of the nature of its divine 
author, is Love. Happy will be 
thofe whofe “ pairs thall thas 
work by vove 3”? who, to the ut- 
motft of their ability, hall “ Go awp. 
DO LIkEWiss !” 





AnecboTse of MarsHau Lux- 
EMBURGH. 
N his laft hours, he was afked by 
his confefior; ‘ If then it would 
not have afforded him greater pica~ 
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rity, cather than on the many brilli- 
ant vidtories he gained in the field 
of batde ?”? It was anfwered in the 
affirmative; “ as nothing, added 
the celebrated hero, will availa man 
in the eternal world but piety, of 
which charity is a fruit.” 
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The Lire ofthe Arostie James: 


AMES, whofe epiftle is received 
into the canon of fcripture, was 
our Lord’s brother, Galat. i. 18, 19. 
He 1s not that James who was the 
fon of and the brother of 
Peter, and was beheaded by Herod 
Agrippa. He was a witneis of the 
reiurrection of Jefus; for St. Paul, 
in briefly enumerating, in order, the 
appearances of our Saviour, fays, 
that he was feen of Cephas—then 
of the twelve——after that he was 
feen of above 500 brethren at once 
—after that he was feen of James— 
then of all the apoftles, namely, at 


his afcenfion into heaven—lait of 


all he was feen of me. It thould 
feem that this apoftle prefided in the 
church of Jerufalem, from Peter’s 
ordering the family of Mary, after 
his miraculous deliverance from pri- 
fon, to acquaint James and the breth- 
ren with his efcape, and from this 
apoftle’s {peaking /af in the coun- 
cil at Jerufalem, convened to deli- 
berate about the terms of admittin 
the Gentile converts into the Chri’ 
tian charch—on which occafion this 
apoftle fummed up the arguments, 
difcuffed the merits of the contro- 
verfy, and propofed the conditions 
on whichthe heathen convertsfhould 
be admitted ——to which all the o- 
thers unanimoufly acceded. We al- 
fo fee his importance, and the great 
refpe& and deference that was paid 
him at Jerufalem, in that famous 
paflage, Galat. ii. r1, 12. When 
eter came down to Antioch, I o- 
penly oppofed him, for his condu& 
was highly worthy of eenfure; for 


‘proper an 
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fare and fatisfaction, to have had it 


in his to have reflected on — 
the geiliiivence of ‘one deed of cha- 


he fat down at the table of the hea. 
then converts, without any fcruple, 
before fome perions arrived from 
James—but upon their arrival he re- 
ceded and broke off this intercourfe 
with them, induced by the fear of 
giving umbrage to the Jews. We 
find alfo that St. Paul, upon his are 
rival in Jerufalem—(the time when 
he was apprehended and imprifon- 
ed )—immediately upon his coming, 
waited upon James—an evidence of 
the dignity of his apoftolic charac- 
ter. To the fuperintendénce of the 
church at Jerufalem he feems to 
have been appointed by the reft of 
the apoftles—as their continuance 





at Jeryfalem, in thofe troublefome — 


times, was precarions—and it being 
neeeflary that there 
fhould be an apoftle in that cit 

whom the Chriftians might confult 
on any emergency. ‘Thus Clement, 
as quoted in Fufebius: After our 
Lord’s afcenfion, Peter, J and 
John, though they had been parti- 
cularly diftinguifhed by our Lord, 
above the obey apoftles, did not 
cont about honor, but elected 
James the ju/ to be bifhop of Jeru- 
falem.* Various have been the con- 
jectures of learned men concerning 
hisbeingcalled oar Lord’s brother— 
whether his being the of Jofephby 


a former wife—or only as ew be 
e 


relation of his mother Mary. T 

queftion is more curious than ufeful, 
and thofe who are defirous to fee it 
accurately difcuffed mayconfult Dr. 


Lardner’s Supplement to the Credi- 


bility, vol. iii. p. 64, 2d edition, 1760. 
On account of his diftinguifhed pie- 
ty and holinefs he was firnamed the 
Ful. He fuffered martyrdom at 
Jerufalem, but the account of it is 
mixed with many circumftances fa- 
bulous and incredible. - It is related 
at length from Hegefippus in Eufe- 
bius’s Ecclef. Hitt. lib. n. cap. Xxin, 
That moft excellent and ufeful epif- 
tle, whieh is afcribed to St. James, 
is fuppofed to have been written 2- 
bout the year of Chrift 61 or 62. 


Me 
* See Eufebii Eccl. Hit. lib. ii, 
C.1. p. 28.” Valefit. 
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Remaras on St. Jamésasa 
Writer. 


| fated was a fevere refleétion which 

which he = ao 4 
erwards retra 

his Epiftle was not wally worth a 

fcavin foe ofthe other 
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The divine worth and excellence of 
this Epiftle infinitely tranfeends e- 
very eulogy that human i - 
on can dictate, or human 

utter. He, ve makes thei 

tions of this Epiftle the great ale 
ot em ad the andl i 
reétory of his affections and heart, 


2 the wal hat Gad and. Jefus defigned 


no means br 
posite {pirit.* This raih and 
animadverfion of the Re- 


JSormer wook its rife from the appre - 


hengae actanet this 4, ape le’ s con 
St. Paul in dotrine 
of of Fubipeation. But undoubtedly 
every ferious, intelligent and impar- 
tial reader, after a careful and de- 
van al, will pronounce this, 
the moft elegant, pleafing, 

» inftructive, and ule- 
patric in the facred volume. One 
cannot rife from reading it without 


feeling one’s heart better, and one’s 
affeuons more none ly ly aif d to 
every good word —to e- 


very good word, and wor he faith. 
fully crpeionss the numerous and 
pernicious evils which ruin the 
pence ohenaee ane ot of fociety gyfom 
ing to every ery ged ot , be- 
caufe the of our Chrif- 
tine guntellen. aad and our final ipecepe- 
ance with God, are folely depend- 
em on our Peng - The 
ftyle hath all that beautiful and ele. 
gant fimplicity which fo diftingui\h- 


ingly marks the facred claflics. The 
digtion is very Be pure, chafte and cor- 
re&—the pe 1ods are fmooth and 


a compofitionis ele- 

a hy sac concife and fententious-—— 
po fentiments are noble and in- 
ftructive, moral and ufeful, and in 


every reipect worthy of an apoftle, 


Nore. 


* Sancti Jacobi Repos refpectu c 
horum, or Lutherus, eft vere 
ftraminea epiftola, neque enim in- 
dolem Evan eogtlionn arguit. Wet- 
Siein. N. Tett. ad vol. p. 658. That 
Juther rerraéted this cenfure, fee 
Blackwall’; facred Claflics, rf vol. 
pag. 301. Wot. edit. samo. 


he fhould be. There are many fi- 
gurative deferiptions and allu 
in this beautiful Epiftle that are tru- 
ly claffical, finely conceived, an 
pleafingly expretied. The follow- 
ng ek re wg pe 
the Arf cha $s: 
rich a sak bipeltben riches coms tranhi- - 
ent and momentary 9 gestanious 
{hort Seaton ceeukaineiliee, 
attains his meridian, dartshis feorch- 
e beams upon it, its rutriment is 
aufted, its ftem is pirched and 
re itabeautcous ariegtedleaves 
Janguith and drop, and its once vi- 
vid colors are ee ever—Thus 
fading and tranfitory is the rich 
man and his riches— blefin 
we enjoy, and every ditioguthed 
felicity we tafte, is derived from a 
esa. Apey and pram = hes 
great parent of |i w 
emits from himielfa moft pure and 
permanent radiance, fubjeé to no 
variation, liable to no obfeurity, nor 
the leaft diminution, “ The terms 
» a paflage, fays* Mr. Blackwall. 
yproper and aftronomical, 
according to the appearances of 
mupkiod and the eo notions of 
this appearance, 
opinion, the fun, the 
prince ofthe ake phoeasy heavens, has 
appears 


. different in Te ae is meridian 


beige and decline to the weft. He 
has his annual d from us, 
which are the ices or tropui-: 


ee to thefe departures he 
different fhades. But God is 
‘ha wy eb fun that does not 


rife nor fet, come nearer to, nor go 
farther from, any part or {pace of 


* Blackwall Psfucted Clalics, vok 
i. Pe 30%. 120. 
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his re- 

Our vain a fit 
in favor of drefs and 
external and our crimi- 
-nal contempt of who are mean- 


4 srpurel even at places of reli- 
. wor, are ina ively aed” 
manner ¢ xpofed in the fol 


pallge: My fll Chrif. 
po epee gelled or vege 


gofpel of elu S Chis, Te — 
a nen accompanied with par- 
perfonal prepoffetiions— 
Pry tere there enter devs your af- 
Sembly a perion arrayed in a mag 
mificent and iplendid drefs, ah a 
brilliant diamond fparkling on his 


finger; and fhould there enter at 
the fame time a man in a mean and 


this fuperb garb, fhould you imme- 
diately introduce the perfon thus 
) matron habited into the beit 


to the aa mai 

Contempraoaly by to him: 
down oo un- 
“et sayfowalool “1 not ee Se 
t partia ity im you—is not this 
& .crkinieal conduct, which your 


wainds at the fame time eanty 
-condemn?’’—A finer 
»be prodaced from the Megat 


of the Greek and Roman authors, 
han this wriver’s beautiful and 
ditiking reprefentation of the great 

of governing thetangue, 


_ amportance 
end theintinire mifchietswhich gar- 


~wality and evil-fpeaking produce a- 

mong mankind. It is conceived ia 

the ume clathe tafte. See chap. aii, 

aio. Thebrevity and uncertaia- 
Vou. I. No. 3. 
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ty of human life is very pathetically 
defcribed in that affecting paffagc, 
chap iv. 13. What impious pre- 
fumption is there in the following 
Jan 1“ To-day or to-morrow 
we will certainly travel ro fuch a 

city—we willrefidetherea 


year—will devote ourfelves to com- 


merce, and accumulate wealth. A- 


tas, you know wot what events to- 


w’s fun may fee—for what is 
of mortals! It is alight fan- 
» which appears for one 


moment, and the nextis utterly dit - 


fipated and loft!” He beauntully 
ftyles Chriftianity, chap. i. 25. the 
per feé? law of liberty—an happy ap- 
peliation, whofe expreffive juftneis 
every reader fecis. That great fua- 
“damental ryle of all focia! duty, 
Thou auld ie love thy neighbour as 
he calls novos baflitos—a 
very wae defied epithet, which the beft 
writers apply to any thing that is*™ 
Supremely excellent and capital. St. 
James, a$ a writer, ranks with St. 
Luke, and the author of the Epittle 
to the Hebrews—and his epiitle i is 
one of the moft fine and finifhed pro- 
duétions in the New Teftament, 
whether we regard the diftinguith - 
ed elegance of the diction mdten- 
pofiion,orthe excellent morality it 
familiarly and affeCtionately incul- 
cutes. 





Cuaracter of sve Rev. Dr. 
Groace Durtizip, /ate paffor 
of the third Prefeyterian congre- 
gation, in the city of Philadel- 
phia, who died February 24, 
17903 extradled from bis funeral 
Sermon, preached by the Rev. Afo- 


_ bel Green. 
) hy ae RAL panegyric has been 
fo much abufed, that it has, in 
a meature, deftroyed i its Own pur- 


Nore. 

* See many examples in Dr. Ben- 
fon’s note on James fi. 8. Dr. Allix 
in vitd Jin» P. 397, as quoted 
by Dr. Grabe in Fu/tin Martyr, p. 
43. _ 5703, 8¥O. 
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pore. Extravagant encomium, by 
ring marks of fallacy, has ren- 
dered even the truth fufpicious.— 
The truth, however, ought to be 
told; and, on the prefént oecafion, 
it is our intention to be erned 
by it, in its rigorous ftriétneis. And, 
indeed, fo much may be faid, with- 
out going beyond its bounds, th 
pe is little temptation copter | 
g s. . 

As a man, the Rev. Dr, Duffield 
pofleffed a vigorous, active, firm, 
aad benevolent mind. He thought 
with energy and quicknefs; and he 
dreaded not ey me of thinking. 
in promptitude of conception, and 
readinels of utterance, few were his 
equals. Thefe qualities, in early 
life, enabled him to preach with a 
frequency, of which the inftances 
are rare: and throughout life, they 
gave hima confequence and:utility 
in deliberative bodies, to which few 
can attain. ‘ 

To the opinions which he form- 
ed, he adhered with fteadinefs. He 
was neither frightened from them 
by the number of his o ts, 
nor foothed by the refpectability of 
their characters, or ftations. His 
behaviour- indeed, was at the far- 
theft remove from difreipect: but 
he was in an eminent degree, a man 
of an undaunted fpirit. The firm. 
nefs of his mind was a leading trait, 
a prominent feature of his whole 
charaéter. It enabled him, in all 
the viciflitudes, and under the feve- 
rett trials of life—and he was famil- 
jar with them—to maintain an equa- 
nimity of conduét, which feemed to 
flow from the fortitude of the phi- 
lofopher, mingled with the pati- 
ence, and refignation of the Chrif- 
tian. 

His kindnefs and benevolence 
were great and extenfive. They 
were the ornament of his other vir- 
tucs. As a hufband, a father, a 
brother, a mafter, and a friend, he 
was fingularly indulgent, tender 
and affectionate. But his benevo- 
lence was not confined to thefe li- 
mits. Itled him to be, in a pecu- 
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liar manner, the friend of the friend- 
leis. He efpoufed thes caufe, and 
advanced their intereft, with the 
warmeft zeal. In his death, the 
affli@ed, the dift and the 
» have loft one of their beft 
iends and counfellors, and one of 
their warmeft advocates and mot 
conftant vifitors. It was this part 
of his chara¢ter, which led him to 
conne‘t himfelf with the various 
‘humane inftitutions in this city, and 
which rendere} him one of their 
moft. active, attentive, and valuable 
members. It was his benevolent 
temper of mind, likewife, which 
rendered him fo highly efteemed by 
almoft all denominations of Chrifti- 
ans; and which difpofed him to u 
nite an extenfive charity for 
who differed from him in matters 
of faith or opinion, with an earneft 
contention for what he eftcemed the 
truth. 

A; a feholar, he was confidera- 
bly diftinguifhed. He early difcov- 
ered a thirft for knowledge, which 
led him to the purfuit of liberal fci- 
ence. In his academical courfe, he 
rofe above moft of his fellows ; and 
was afterwards employed as a tutor, 
in the feminary which was the nurfe 
of his juvenile ftudies. His know- 
ledge was ‘more of the folid, than 
of the ornamental, or polifhed kind. 
He was accurate in claflie learning : 
and he loved philofophv’in ail its 
branches. For thefe reafons, he was 
cleéed a member of the Philofophi- 
cal Society, in this place, of which 
he was a diligent attendant, and a 
ufeful member. 

A; acitizen, he was highly dif- 
tinguished for public fpirit, and the 
love of liberty, and for the promo- 
tion of every delign, which had for 
its object the general welfare. No 
one was a more zealous and active 
patriot than he; or in the fimaller 
divifions of fociety, more fincerely 
endeavored to do fervice to the com 
munity. In the late ftruggle for 
libertv,in America, he was an early, 
a decided, and an uniform friend to 
his country: and fince the peace, 
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he has been ageaty afiduous, in u- 

fing all his influence to advance the 

pane intéreit and tranquillity. 
Asa sae he fhone confpic- 


uoufly. He the religion which 
he profefled. ‘The ipirit of the gof- 
= feemed to have tinéiured his 
whole mind, to poffeis a con- 
ftant and | influence on his 


heart. He was, truly and remarka- 
bly, an example of the life of God 
in the foul of man. His “ fellow- 
fhip with the father of his {pirit,” 
and his “ converfation with hea- 
ven,” appeared to be almoft unin- 
terrupted. Nor was he leis diftin- 
guithed in aétive duty. He fought 
all occafions of ferving his Lord.— 
Of him it nray be with truth, 
that he “ went about doing good.” 

4; a divine, he was thoroughly 
soqusenes with the moft approved 
fyftems of Calviniftic divimty. He. 
was awarm admirer and advocate 
ofthe doctrines of grace. He was 
ever ready to plead for, and defend 
them in public and in private. De- 
fcended from pious parents, “ from 
a child he had known the holy 
feriptures :” and he improved his 
early acquaintance with them, into 
a famihiarity feldom acquired. He 
read them in their original langua- 
ges, of which he was no unfkilful 
matter. In ecclefiaftical hiitory, his 
knowledge, if not minute, was 
comprehenfive; and in the govern- 
ment and difcipline of the prefby- 
terian church, I believe he hath not 
left a fuperior, in an acquaintance 
with all its parts. He was honored 
for thefe accomplifhments with the 
degree of doéter in divinity. 

As a preacher of the gofpel, he 
was indefatigable, evangelical, and 
fuccefsful. He was “a workman 
that needed not to be athamed, 
rightly dividing the word of life.’ 
In the early part of his miniftry, 
while his imagination retained it 
tervor, he was remarkably avimat 
in his public addreffes, and unufu- 
ally popular. An imtimation that 
he was to preach, was the fire fig- 
nal of a crouded auditory. His man- 
mcr was always warm and foreible, 
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and his inftruétions always prat- 
cal. He hada talent of touching 
the confcience, and feizing the 
heart, almoft peculiar to himf cit, 
He dwelt much on the great, plain 
and effential truths of the goipel. 
Yethe was matter of a fingularly 
happy methed of explaining ferip- 
ture, which, in more advanced lite, 
he frequently practied. 

His firit tettlement in the gofpel 
miniftry, was at the town of Qar- 
lifle, in this ftate. Here he was 
abundant in labors. His natural ac- 
tivity aod os enabled him, not 
only to teed the flock, of which he 
was the immediate overfeer, but to 
water the vacant parts of his Lord’s 
vitleyard, to which he was contigu- 
ous, in almoft an incredible degree, 

Thete circumftances marked him 
outas one properly and peculiarly 
qualified for planting and organi- 
zing churches, in piaces deititure 
of the regular adminiftration of gof- 

el ordinances. To this important 
a er he was therefore called and 
appointed, by the fynod of New- 
York and Philadelphia; and, in 
company with the late Rev. Mr, 
Beatty, {pent a year, in vifitimg the 
fronuers of the country, to preach 
the word of life to thoie who were 
perifhing for “ lack of knowledge ;’” 
and to form them into congregati- 
ons for the itated reception and 
fupport of the gofpel. A printed 
memorial of this tour has been give 
en to the world; and is 2 monu- 
ment of his zeal and labor in the 
caufe of Chrift, and for the good 
of fouls. During his refidence at 
Carlifle, his mimitry, throagh the 
eFufion and application of the divine 
{pirit, was made effectual to turn 
many “ from darkneds to light, and 
from the power of fatan uato God.’? 
But his talents drew him at length 
into a more public f{phere; and pla- 
ced him as the paftor of this flock. 
Here, my brethren, you have been 
witnefies, both of his refpeétability 
and fidelity, in his facred office.— 
You have feen him poffefs a diftin- 
guifhed weight and influence, ia 
aul the judicatures of the church, ts 
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which he belonged. You have feen 
him happily umte “ the wifdom of 
the ferpent to the harmleifinefs of 
the dove,” in the management of 
all its concerns and interefts. You 
have feen him called, by che fu- 
preme council of the nation, to offi- 
ciate a$ one of their chaplains, du- 
ring the whole of their refidence in 
this city. But—what he was more 
yolicitous about than for all earthly 
h and you fhould remember 
wil more care and pleafure—you 
have feen him “ inftant in feaion 
and out of feafon,”’ to promote your 
{piritual and eternal welfare. He 
has truly ‘ watched for you,” as 
one that had the charge of fouls.— 
He has broken unto you the “ bread 
of life.” He has been to you a faith- 
ful andan “ able miniiter of the 


new teftament.”? It was his zealto. 


do good, that expofed him to the 
cileate, by which he has been call- 
ed from you.—Such was the man 
over whom we lament, and whofe 
deceafe is a lofs, net to you only, 
but tothe whole churclr of Chriit. 
— aE om 
Extracts of a Journey from A- 
LEPPO # JERUSALEM, by the 
Rev. Mr. Maundarell. 


(Continued from vol. J. page 682.) 


Tuurspay, April x. 
HIS morning we went to fee 
fome remarkable places in the 
neighbourhood of em. The 
firft place that wedirected our courfe 
to was thofe famous fountains, 
ools, and gardens, about one 
our and a quarter diftant from 
Bethlehem fouthward, faid to have 
been the contrivance and delight 
of King Solomon. To thefe works 
and places of pleafure that great 
Prince is fuppoted to allude, £cc/. 
2. 5, 6. where amongit the other 
inftances of his magnificence, he 
reckons up his prreene, and vine- 

yards, and pools. ' 
_ As tor the pools they are three 
in number lying in a row above each 
other: being b difpoled, that the 
witers of the uppermof nay de- 
{cead into the iecond,aad thofe of 





the fecond into the third : their 1% 
is quadrangular. The 
is the fame in all, — a 
ninety paces ; in ae cre 
isforte difference Gevaats m: the, 
firft being about one hundred and 
fixty paces long, the fecond two 
hundred, the thi hundred 
and twenty : they are all lined with 
wall; and plaiftered, and contain a 
great pmol of water. 

Clofe by the pools is a pleafant 
caftle of a modern ttructure, and at 
about the diftance of one hundred 
and forty paces from them, is the 
Fountain from which principally, 
they derive their waters. This the 
friars will haye to be that fealed 
fountain to which the holy fpoufe is 
co: 


! pvp 12. om paler 
firmation oft mion,th eten 
a tradition, that Kin Splpmee 


ut 
up thele fprings,and the door of 
them fealed with his fignet, to the 
end that he might preferve the wa- 
ters for his own drinking, in their 
natural freflnefs, and purity. Nor 
was it difficult thus to fecure them, 
they rifing under ground, and ha- 
ving no avenue to them but bya 
litle hole like to the mouth of a 
narrow well, through this hole you 
defcend directly down, but not with- 
out fome difficulty, about four 
yards: and then arrive ina vaulted 
room, fifteen paces long, and eight 
broad : joining to this, is another 
room of the fame fafhion, but fome- 
what lefs. Both thefe rooms are 
covered with paoes ov ares 
es very ancient, and per ¢ 
work of Solomon himfelf. 

You find here four places, at 
which ae water rifes : fom thet 
eparate fources it is conveyed, by 
oe rivulets, into a kind of bafin, 
and from thence is carried by a lar 
fubterraneous paflage down inte the 
pools. In the way before it arrives 
at the pools, there is an aqueduct 
of brick pipes, which receives part 
of the ftream, and carries it by ma- 
ny turnings, and windings about 
the mountains to Jerufalem. 

Below the pools here runs dowa 
a nayrow rocky valley enclofed og 
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beth fi with high mountains. 
This, the friars fay Ga encloted 
garden, to in| me 

pe yon ype “mil 
gar cd is my r, my 
Spewfe : a Spri up, a foun- 


mop, we returned toward Bethle- 
hem again, in order to vifit fome 
places nearer home. The places 
we faw were ; the field where it is 
faid the thepherds were watchin 
their flocks, when they receive 
the tidings of the birth of 

it ; and = theme. Moe — 
the where welt, an 
—— ht hand oe 

an te nunnery bui 
oe Paula, and made the more 
memorable by her dying in it, 
‘Thefe places are all within about 
half a mile of the convent caftward, 
and with thefe we finiflied this 
morning’s work, 

Having feen what is ufaally vifit- 
ed on the fouth, and eaft of Berh- 
lebem, we walked out after dinner 
to the weftward to tee what was re- 

on that fide. The firft 
we were guided to was the 
well of David, fo called becaufe 
held to be the fame that David fo 
pafhonately thirited after, 2 Sam. 
23.15. It isa well, (or rathera 
eiftern) fupplied only with rain, 
without any natural excellency in 
its waters to make them defirable : 
but it feems David’s fpirit had a 
farther aim. 
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About two fur beyond thi 
well, are to be feen remains 0} 
an old aqueduct, which anciently 
conveyed the waters from Solomon’s 
pools to ‘Ferufalem. ‘This is faid 
to be the genu of Sclomor, 
and may well be allowed to be to 
in reality. It is carried all 
upon the furface ef the > 
and is compofed of ftones —— foot 
fquare and —— thick, perforated 
with a cavity of ——~ inches dia- 
meter, to make the channel. Thete 
ftones are let into each other 
with a fillet, framed round abeut 
the cavity, to prevent leakage and 
united to each other, with io firm 
a cement, that they will fome- 
times fooner break (though a kind 


“of courfe marble) than endure a ie- 


paration. ‘This train of flones was 
covered for its greater fecurity with 
a cafe of fmaller ftones, laid over it 
ma very {trang mortar. The whole 
work feems to be endued with iuch 
abfolute firmnefs, as if it had been 
defigned for etermity. Butthe Turks 
have demonftrated in this imftance, 
that nothing can be fo well wrought, 
but they are able to deftroy it. For 
of this ftrong aquedué, which was 
carried formerly five or fix leagues 
with fo vaft expence and labor, you 
fee now only here and there a frag- 
ment remaining. 


Returning from this place we 
went to fee the Greek and Armeni- 
an convents; which are contiguons 
to the convent of the Latins, and 
have each their feveral doors open- 
ing into the chapel ef the Holy Man- 
ger. The next place we went to 
fee was the grot of the Bleffed Vir- 
gin, it is within thirty or forty yards 
of the convent, and is reverenced 
upon the account of a tradition that 
the Blefled Virgin here hid herfelf, 
and her divine babe trom the fury ot 
Herod, for fome time before their 
departure into Egypt. The groti# 
hollowed into a chalky rock, 


(Te be continued) 
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SELECT EXPRESSIONS oF THE 
FATHERS. 
(Continued from vol. I. page 683.)" 

XXXV. (VHRISTIAN humility 
C fays Ae is a 
; yitery. is above all. 
wy ely Exale your- 
felf, and you will not approach him; 
humble yourtelt,and youdwellwith 


him. 

XXKVI. St.CurysoLocur,af- 
ter having pafled fome encomiuns 
on John the Baptit, and obferved 
that he fella viclim to the revenge 
of an unchafte woman, thus ¢x- 
claims: What, Herod, you commit 
adultery, and caule the holy Baptift 
to be imprifoned! Do 18 thus 
judge, on the feat of juttice: sn- 
ftead of being a revenger of sno 
cence, do you perfecute it? Tell 
me, I pray, where is the order of 
things? Where is modefty? Where 
the reputation of a judge? In your 
eftimation, where is God? Where 
ere equity, law,andthe nights of hu- 
man nature? All things are difcord 
and confufion, when you pronounce 
fentence, and jflue forth an order! 
—The head ef the faint is brought 


in a charger., .What a fight is this! . 


Herod’s palace is changed intoa 
bloody amphitheatre! His table into 
@ circus  ¢ carnage! His gueits be- 
come fpeétators! The dithes ob- 
jects of horror! The featt a maffa- 
cre! The wine is turned into blood! 
His birth day is changed into a day 
of mourmng and death! The mufic 
is a mourntul dirge!— That is nota 
young woman that enters his hall; 
it is a favage beaft! She comes to 
dettroy! She who dances is rather 
a tygrefs than a woman! Thofe are 
not human locks which hang on her 
fhoulders, but the hair of a furious 
beaft! When, in the dance, the 
bounds from the floor and fhows her 
handfome fhape, it is fury that ani- 
mates her! 

XXXVII. St. Jexom, ina fingle 
fentence, utters a beautiful elogy on 
the Epiitle of St. James, Peter, Jolin 
and Jude. They are hort, and alfo 
long; fhort, if you number the 


words; long, if you regard their 
contents rn 


XXXVIII. Sr. Austin makes 
ufe of a cogent argument to difarm 
a man of vengeance. You, who are 
a Chriftian, pant after revenge; — 


all while Chriit fought not to be aveng- 


ed on his enemes, but prayed for 
them.—St. Cyprian, on this iubject, 
exprefies himielt in different lan- 
guage. What is the temper of 
Chrift? and how far doth his for- 
bearance extend? He is adered in 
heaven, but not himielt on 
earth.——-In another place, he ree 
minds a man, in the eager puriuit 
of vengeance, That he to whom 
vengeance belongeth, is not aveng- 
ed himéelf———The motive that St. 
Paulin offers to forbear revenge is 
poweriul. ‘To return one injury 
with another, is to revenge like a 
man; but to revenge like God, is to 
love our enemies. 
: Chevfot In ife of fufferi 

t.C om fays; It is more glo- 
rious to bea welienae for Chri 
_ * “ an gp we ro aed 
ionately loves God, and experi- 
ences his love, knows the value of 
the martyrs chains. His prifom, his 
irons, his torments and death, ap- 
pear to him more honorable, than to 
fit on one of the twelve thrones to 
judge a tribe of Ifrael; or to be one 
of the angelic hofts who wait be- 
fore the throne of God. 

XL. Teatuuttan fays of beau- 
ty, That itis the perfection of the 
body; that which embellifhes the 
work of God, and is the rich gar- 
ment of the foul———T he pride, he 
adds, that generally attends beauty, 
doth not become Chriftian women, 
They thould not -plory in the ele- 

ance of their perfons, but in the 
uties of the mind. Or if fucha 
women of beauty, glories in her 
body, let it be when it is tortured for 
her fidelity to Chrift, and endures 
mifery with patience; that it, and 
the ipirit by which it is ammated, 
may, at laft be crowned with ims 
mortal glory.—Thofe women, cons 
tinues the Father, who poffefs not 
beauty, fhould not therciore be 
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ieved; for hereby their virtue is 
fets expofed: And iuch as are hand- 
fome, thould not endanger their 


ne NM the arts and ornaments 
ot 
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In this Number, we fhall attend to 
the perfonal Duties of the Chrifti- 
an Minifter. 

F, from proper principles, he hath 

entered into the miniitry, with 
chearfulnefs and fidelity, he will 
endeavor to difcharge all the duties 
which pertain to his facred office, 
the principal of which we have no- 

‘ticed. Without the aid, however, 

of heaven, all his efforts to effect 

this will be fruitlefs —‘* Who,” ex- 
claimed even Saint Pau! himfelf, “1s 
fufficient for thefe things?” 

Our Lord hath mercifully pro- 
mifed “ to be with the preachers of 
the gofpel alwavs, even to the end 
of the world.” But he manifeits not 
himfelf to thofe of vanity, pride, a- 
warice or floth; who have an undue 
attachment to the world; or “ are 
lovers of pleafure more than lovers 
of God.” The /facere)? piety, there- 
fore, fhould be pofleffed by the mi- 
nifter of religion; and alfo an ar- 
dent zeal to promote, to the umot 
of his power, the glory of God and 
the falvation of men. 

Piety will render his duty a plea- 
fure, and et contribute to the 
fuccefs of hisminiftry; occafion him 
to be truly refpectable, and fupport 
him under ali the tryals he may fuf- 
tain inthe of the duties 


of his office. © 
But as will not fabfitt in his 
frequent and fervent 





breaft wi 
addrefles to the throne of grace, he 
fhould, therefore, pay a particular 
attention to devotion.—Our Saviour 
f{pent, even whole nights in prayer, 
, therefore, byexample, as wel! 
precept, he hath moft forci- 
en ined on us + duty. : 

ervent piety will give peculiar 

efficacy sofistormons of a sresther, 


‘as 


aad if they fhall be properly com- 
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pofed, and hap ily delivered, th 

will be almott refiftables at leaf 
they will not fail to gaima very con- 
fiderable degree of ferious attention. 

If, under the hw, “ The prieft’s 
lips wereto preterve (ordiffeminate ) 
knowledge,” much morcfhouldthey 
do fo under the gofpel. He there- 
fore, who hath taken upon him the 
prieftly office, fhould devote many 
of his leifure hours to the acqui/itiom 
of ufeful knowledge; epecially to 
gain an intimate acquaineance with 

holy fcriptures ; (the greatfource 
from which all his fermons are to 
be drawn) church hiftory; the writ- 
ings of the Fathers; fyftematic, 
cayfuiftic, and polemic divinity. — 
Various and extenfive knowledge, 
will not only add to the refpettabi- 
lity of his character, but infpire hints 
with contidence; render him more 
potitions. 

Reproachful would it be for hina. 
to preach, as bis own, the compofs 
tions of ethers; tervilely copied, a- 
bridged, mutilated, or difgurfed. A 
celebrated Father™ obferves, ** That 
a plagiary, of this fort, when deted- 
ed, lofes his reputation as much as 
it he had been taken in an aft of 
theft.” “And fo far,” he adds; 
** are men from allowing preachers 
thus td make free with offer men’s 
works, that they are not permitted 

Frequently, to make ufe even of their 
own.’’—As the preacher who exer- 
cifes not his genius in compofition, 
nor improves his raind byftudy, will 
not afrive to emmefce in his pro- 
feflion, but may be difetteemed for 
his ignorance and floth, it will, 
therciore, be wiidom in a teacher of 
religion to pay a due attervon to 
books; to think for himfelf, and du - 
ly to cultivate the talents he pof- 
fefles. 

Should his ardent zea/todifcharge 
the duties of his tuncuon (a zeal ra- 
tional and diferete, w arrented by the 
conduct of Chriit aad his apotties 
be recompenced, by fome, by lan- 


* ufeful, and greatly facilitate hiscom- 


Nore, 


* Se. Chrytoitons 
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of reproach and ill treatment, 
will bear fach unchriftian ufage 


with mecknefs and patience; and 
Jet it rather excite him to greater 
soe clas See ke potions 
t give nim pain, 

Tee Sines, or caufe him to be leis 
zealous.—Such treatmentwas expe- 
rienced by our himielf: And 
*¢ if the mafter of the houfe was cal- 
led Beelzebub, well may thole of 
fre houfehold expect to be fo cal- 

1”’——Our Saviour enjoins it on 
fuch a character, to “ rejoice and 
be exceeding glad when he (ial be 


pe ey Cone way Sey 9 acl 
aad affures him that fuch fufferings 
which he fhall endure, will add to 
Ne ed deed 
a preacher of the go 
cathe tish web. deaiie. tte ai- 
eary. eee after feveral years 
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me of juftice, and confequently of 

igion, they have t occ on 
for his minifterial rs.—But if, 
through poverty, they are unable to 


accomplifh fuck: thar obligations to 


— 


{April 
him, and, efpecially, if they mani- 


a defire to com- 
with his legceas te long 

as le, without fuffering bisa 
duahaix Mlodach-winiaetees 
can raiment, he 
fhould learn therewkh to be con- 
tent.” “Freely he hath received 
the difpenfation of the el,” and 
to the utmost of his abilityy “* free - 
ly thould he communicate. it to o- 


thers.” ———-Dilgraceful is it to the 


prieftl office, and injurious to the 


interefts of Chriftianity, to make a 
gainful merchandife of the religion 
of Jefis, who was fo far from covet- 
ing men ty cae that he had not 
apillow w to lay his head.” 
It is _prefumed, that the Chriftian 
Misifter will 2 far efteem hinafelf 
obligated to imitate the example of 
Chrift, in this refpect, as not to fuf- 
fer his facted charader to be de- 


' Braded, and religion iayured, by his 


ing obfequious to the of mo- 
ese y an inordinate love of the 


world. 

_ Would the minifter of religion do 
honor to the priefthood, he mutt 
not fuffer his holy zeal to decline, tor 
his /abors, without juff caufe to be 
interrupted. He muft “ not be 
weary in well doing:” And of the 
utmoft confequence will it be to re- 
ligion and himfelf, that he thall pay 


is _ a particular attention to the ap iad 


difcharge of all thofe relative do- 
meitic and perfonal duties which 
are required of him, that “‘ the mi- 
niftry,”” t ugh him, ‘ may aot be 
. Moft folemn is it for a to 
dedicate himfelfto the fervice of 
God in the work of the miniftry; 
the ments he then enters in- 
to are moft permanent, as indiffolu- 
ble as is the marriage contraét.—— 
They cannot, therefore, through 
any earthly confiderations, . be vso- 
lated, nor unfaithfully performed, 


ana rene or 
ys Gad, to fhephe 
leaveth his flock;”——or the thep- 


herd who is as inaétie, as -ufelefs 
as an idol, or images who attends 
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not to the profperity of his flock, 
but is ftudious only to be pr 
by them.——“ The fword hall be 
upon his arm, and upon his right 
eye. His arm thall be clean dried 
up, and his right eye fhall be utter- 
ly darkened.”"* ‘That is, God, in 
nghteous difpleafure, ‘yall deprive 
him of thofe things he mott efteems, 
and feverely punifh him for the ne- 
gle@ ofhis duty.—If he who is re- 
garded asa “* watchman” of God, 
fhall not {peak to warn the wick- 
ed of his way to fave his life; the 
wicked man fhall die, indeed, in his 
iniquity, but his blood will be re- 
quired at the watchman’s hands.”’+ 
And what criminality can equal 
that of the murder of 
men?—The confideration that a mi- 
nifter of the 1 moft thus be’a- 
menable to for his conduct; 
and that, if it fhall be juftly repre- 


henfible, it will be productive of 


great unhappineds to others, as well 
as infamy and wretchedneds to him- 
felf, fhould caufe him, with invin- 
cible fortitude and refolution, to 
furmount every i iment in the 
difcharge of his duty; alike to be 

lefs of the frowns and {miles 
of the world, that he may render an 
account of his ftewardthip with joy, 
and receive the approbation aad re- 
ward of his Lord! 

Ever fhould the Chriftian Minif- 
ter keep the great objed? of the mi- 
niflry in view, which is the redemp- 
tion of mankind. Thus did Saint 
Paul. He, in the firft chapter of his 
epiftle to the Coloflians, having af- 
ferted the divinity of our Saviour, 
(that “ he is the image of the invifi- 
ble God;” that, by Chrift, “ all 
things were created which are in 
heaven and in earth, vilible and in- 
vifible;”? tkat “in him all fulnefs 
dwells,” and that “ we have re- 
demption through his blood, even 
the ivenefs of fins,’’) adds, that 
x is * Chrift whom we preach; 
warning every man; teaching every 


Notes. 
* Zech. xi. 17. + Ezek. iii. 72. 
Vou. HW. Nuns, 1. 





the fouls of 


man ip all wifdom, that we may pre- 
fentev an perfectin him. Where- 
unto | alfo labor, ftriving according 
to his working which worketh in 
me mighty,” 

As the fouls of men are entrufted 
to the care of the minifters of reli- 
gion; as on the due performance of 
their duty, the everlafting happineis 
of mankind, as well their prefent 
felicity, as nations, families and ia- 
dividuals, in a confiderable degree, 
depends; and alfo their own honor 
and the honor of religion, where 
can be the virtue of a preacher of the 


a golpel: Where his fenfe of duty, 


is philanthropy, his defire of im- 
mortal happinefs, if he fhall not, 
“in all things,” be mof? /2dulous to 
epnrens bimpef as a minifler of 

od; in much patience; in afflicti- 
ons; in neceflities; in diftrefs; in 
labors; in watching’; in faftings; 
——by purenefs (of converfation; 
by knowledge ( of divine phat nocd 
by long-futtering (under all provo- 
cations;) by kindnefs (towards all 
men;) by the holy ghoit; by love 
unfeigned; by the word of truth 

preached ) in feaion and out of fea- 
on; by the armor of righteoufnefs, 
on the right hand and on the left; 
as forrowful, yet always rejoicing; 
as poor, yet making many rich; as 
haying nothing, yet poffetling all 
things?*-—“* Happy is the minifter 
of religion who does honor to Chri!- 
tianity, and is a blefling to mankind; 
who is not asa “ blind guides;”+ 
as *‘acloud without water;”’ nor 
as.“ atree without frit!’ 


A Letter from the Rev. Joun 
Newton, London. 
On the Temptations and Difficulties 
which attend the Miniftry of the 
Golpel. 





Dear Sir; 
] AM glad to hear that you are or- 
dained, and that the Lord is a- 


Nores. 
* » Cor. vi. 4, tO Ver. IT. 
+ Matt. xxiil. 16. 
1. Jude, ver. 12, 13. 
F 
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bout to fix you in a place where 
there is a profpect of your being 
greatly ufeful. He has given you 
tne detire of your heart; and {hope 
he has given you likewile a heart 
to devote yourfelf, without referve, 
to his fervice, and the fervice of 
fouls for his fake. I willingly com- 
ply with your requeft; and {hall, 
without cereinony, offer you fuch 
thoughts as occur to me upon this 
occafion. 

You have doubrlefs often antici- 
pated in your mind the nature of 
the fervice to which you are now 
called, and made it the fubject of 
much confideration and prayer.— 
Buta diftant view of the miniftry is 
generally very different from what 
it is found to _be when we are actu- 
ally engaged in it. ‘The young 
foldier, who has never feen an ene- 
my, may form fome general notions 
ot what is before him; but his ideas 
will be much more lively and diver- 
fitied when he comes upon the 
of battle. Ifthe Lord was to thew 
us the whole beforehand, who, that 
has a due fenfe of his own infuffici- 
ency and weaknets, would venture 
to engage? But he firft draws us b 
a conttraining fenfe of his je 
by giving us an im the 
worth of fouls, and leaves us to ac- 
quire a knowledge of what is diffi- 
cult and diiagreeable by a gradual 
experience. The miniftry of the 
golpel, like the book which the a- 

oitle John ate, ig a bitter fweet ; 
= the fweetnefs is tafted firft, the 
bitternefs jp ufually known after- 
wards, when we are fo far engaged 
that there is no going back. 

Yet | would not dricourage you: 
it is a good and noble caufe, and we 
fjetve a good and gracious matter ; 
who, though he will make us feel 
our weakneis and vilenefs, will aot 
_ fuffer as to fink under it. His grace 

~ js fufficient for us: and if he favors 
us with an humbie and dependent 
{fpirit, a fingle eye, and a fingle 
heart, he will make every difficult 

ive way, and mountains {hall fink 
ito plains before his power. 


(April 


-¥ou have known fomething of 
fatan’s devices while you were in 
private life; how he has envied 
your privileges, aflaulted your 
peace, aad laid inares for your feet : 
though the’ Lord would not fuffer 
him to hurt you, he has permitted 
him to fift and tempt, and fhoot his 
fiery arrows at you. Without fome 
of this difcipline, you would have 
been very unfit for that part of your 
office which confifts in {peaking a 
word in feafon to weary and heavy- 
laden fouls. But you may now ex- 

to hear from him, and to be be- 

et by his power and fubtilty in a 
different manner. You are now 
to be placed in the forefront of the 
battle, and to ftand as it were for 
his mark: fo far as he can prevail 
againft you now, not yourfelt only, 
but many others, will be affected : 
many eyes will be upon you ; and 
if you take a wrong ftep, or are en- 
{nared into a wrong {pirit, you will 
open the mouths of the adverfaries 
wider, and grieve the hearts of be- 
levers more ienfibly than if the fame 
things had happened to you while 
you was a layman. The work of 
the miniftry is truly honorable; 
but, like the poft of honor in. a bat- 
tle, it is attended with peculiar dan- 

rs: therefore the apoftle cautions 
timothy, “* Take heed to thyfelf, 
and tothy doétrine.”” ‘To thyfelf 
in the firft place, and then to thy 
doétrine; the latter without the 
former would be impracticable and 


vain. 

You have need to be upon your 
guard in whatever way your firft 
attempts to preach the gofpel may 
feemto operate. If you fhould (as 
may probably be the cafe, where the 
ot has — little ee 
with much oppofition, you will per- 
haps find it i mer ial than fom 
are aware of : but I {peak of it only 
as it might draw forth your corrup- 
tions, and give fatan advantage a- 
gainft you: and this may be two 
ways; firft, by embittering your 


{pirit againit oppofers, fo as to fpeak 
in anger, to det them at defiance, or 
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retaliate upon them in their own 
way ; which, befides bringing guilt 
upon your confcience, would of 
courfe increafe your difficulues, and 
impede your ulefulnefs. A violent 
Oppofition againft minifters and 
profeifors of the goipel is fometiines 
bin. by the devil’s roaring, 
and fome people think no good can 
be done without it. It is allowed 
that men who love darknefs will 
thew their diflike of the hight ; but, 
I believe, if the wifdom and meck- 
nefs of the friends of the gofpel 
had been always equal to their good 
intentions and zeal, the devil would 
not have had opportunity of roar- 
ing fo loud as he has fometimes 
paw aa an nna a the 
is offence enough to the car- 
A ee 3 we muft therefore ex- 
pect oppofition : but we thould not 
provoke or defpife it, or do any 
thing to aggravate it. A patient 
continuance in well-doing, a con- 
fiftency in character, and an atten- 
tion to return kind offices for hard 
awn ay 5% a @ Coragad of har 4 
greatly fo en the ipirit of oppoli- 
tion ; and inftances are to be found 
of minifters, who are treated with 
fome refpect even by thofe pate 


in their parifhes who are moft aver{e _ 


‘to their do¢trine. When the apof- 
tle directs us, “ If it be pofhble, 
and as much as in us lies, to live 
peaceably with all men,”’ he feems 
to intimate, that though it be diffi- 
cult, itis not wholly impracticable. 
We cannot change the rooted pre- 
jadices of their hearts againit the 
gotpel ; but it is poffible, by the 

rd’s bletling,to ftop theirmouths, 
and make them athamed of diicov- 
ering it, when they behold our 
good converfation in Chrift. And 
itis well worth our while to culti- 
vate this outward peace, provided 
we do not purchale it at the ex- 
pence of truth aithfulnets; for 
ordinarily we cannot hope to be ufe- 
ful to our people, unlefs we give 
them reafon to believe that we love 
them, and have their intereft at 
heart. Again, oppofition will hurt 

_ you, if it hould give you an idea of 
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your own importance, and lead you 
to dwell with a fecrét telf-approba- 
tion upon your own faithrulneis aud 
courage in fuch circumitances. if 
you are able to ftand your ground, 
uninfluenced either by the tavor or 
the fear of men, you have reafon to 
give glory to God; but remember, 
that you cannot thus ftand aa hour, 
unlefs he upholds you. it thews a 
ftrong turn of mind, when we are 
very ready to fpeak of our triais 
and difficulties of this kind, and of 
our addrefs and reiolution in en- 
countering them. A naturai ttitt- 
nets of {pirit, witha defire to have 
felf taken notice of, may make a 
man willing to endure thofe kind 
of hardthips, though he has but little 
grace in exercife: but true Chri- 
tian fortitude, from a contcivutneds 
that we fpeak the truths or God, 
and are fupported by his power, is 
avery different thing. 

If you fhould meet with bat litle 
oppofition, or if the Lerd thould be 

eafed co make your enemies your 
Fi nds, you will probably be in 
danger from the oppotite quarter. 
If oppotition has hurt many, popa- 
Jarity has wounded more. ‘To tay 
the truth, Iam in fome pain for you. 
Your natural abilities are confidera- 
ble; you have been diligent in your 
ftudies; your zeal is warm, and 
your fpirit is lively. With thete 
advantages, I expeét tofee youa 
popular preacher. The more vou 
are fo, the greater wil! your field of 
ufetilnefs be: but, alas! you can- 
not yet know to whar it will expofe 
you. It is like walking upon ice. 
When you thali fee an attentuve con- 
giegation hanging upon your 
words ; when you thall hear the 
well-meant, but often injudicious 
commendations, of thote to whom 
the Lord thall make you ufetul ; 
when you fhall find, upon an inti- 
mation of yortr preaching ina itrange 
place, people thronging from all 
yvarts to hear you, how will your 
ete feel Iris eaty for me to ad- 
vile youto be humble, and tor yow 
to acknowledge the propriety of the 
advice; but while human aatare 
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remains in its prefent ftate, there 
will be almoft the fame connection 
between popularity and pride, as 
between fire and gunpowder; they 
cannot meet without an explofion, 
at leait not unleis the gunpowder is 
kept very damp. So unlefS the 
rd is conftantly moiftening our 
hearts (if I may to {peak) by the 
influences of his {pirit, popularity 
will foon fet us in a blaze. 
will hardly find a perfon, who has 
been expofed to this fiery triai, 
without iuifering lois. Thofewhom 
the Lord loves, he is able to keep, 
and he will kee~ them upon the 
whole; yetby fuch means, and in 
a courfe or fuch narrow efcapes, that 
they fhall have reafon to look upon 
their deliverance as no lefs than mi- 
raculous. Sometimes, ifhis minif- 
ters are not watchful againit the 
firit imprefhoas of pride, he permits 
it to gather ftrength ; and then itis 
but a fmall thing that a few of their 
admirers may think them more than 
men in the pulpit, if they are left 
to commit fuch miftakes when out 
of it, as the weakeit of the flock can 
difcover and pity. And this will 
certainly be the cafe, while pride 
and felf-fufficiency have the afcend- 
ant. Beware, my friend, of mifta- 
king the ready exereife of gifts for 
the exercife of grace. The minif- 
ter mav be affifted in public for the 
fake of his hearers; and there is 
fomething in the nature of our pub- 
lic work, when furrounded by a 
concourfe of people, that is fuited 
to draw torth the exertion of our a- 
bilities, and to engage our attention 
in the ourward fervices, when the 
frame of the heart may be far from 
being right in the fight of the Lord. 
When Mofes fmote the rock, the 
water followed ; yet he fpoke un- 
advifedly with his lips, and greatly 
difpleafed the Lord. However, 
the congregation was not difa 
pointed for his fault, nor was he 
put to fhame before them; but he 
was humbled for it afterwards.—~ 
They are happy whom the Lord 
preferves in fome degree humble, 
without leaving them to expole 


You. 
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themfelves to the obfervation of 
nien, and to receive fuch wounds as 
ate feldom healed without leaving 
adeep fear. But even thefe hive 
much to fuffer. Many diitrefling 
exercifes you will probably meet 
with upon the beft iuppotition, to 
preferve in youa due ienfe of your 
own unworthincfs, and to convince 
you, that your abiliry, your actept- 
ance, and your ufcfulnefs, depend 
upon a power beyond your own.— 
Sometimes, perhaps, you will fecl 
fuch an amazing difference between 
the frame of your {piric in public 
and in private, when the eyes of 
men are not upon you, as will make 
you almoft ready to conclude, that 
you are no better than an hypocrite 
a mere ftage-player, who derives all 
his pathos and exertion from the 
fight of the audience. At other 
times you will find juch a total emp- 
tinefs and indifpofition of mind, 
that former feafons of liberty in 
preaching will appear to you like 
the remembrance of a dream, and 
you will io able to perfuade 
yourlelf, you thall ever be capable 
of perry again: the fcriptures 
will appear to yoa like a fealed 
book, and no text or fubject afford 
any light or opening to determine 
your choice: and this perplexity 
may not only feize you in the itudy, 
but accompan ry in the pulpit.— 
If you are enabled at jome times to 
fpeak to the people with power, 
and to refemble Sampfon, when, in 
the greatnefs of his ftrength, he 
bore away the ‘gates of the city, 
ye will perhaps, at others, appear 
fore thein like Sampfon when his 
locks were fhorn, and he ftood in 
— that b sve — ot tell 
e people you have no fafficiency 
in yourtelf; for they will readily 
perceive it without your informati- 
on. ‘Thefe things are hard to bear ; 
et fuccetsful@popularity is ‘not to 
referved upon eafier terms; and 

if they are but fanctified to hide 
pride from yeu, you will have reaion 


to number them amongft your choi- 
ceft mercies. 
Thave batjuf{ made an entrance 
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upon the fubjeét of the difficulties 
and dangers — the miuauttry, 


But my pa is full. If you are 
willing I thould proceed, let me 
know, and I believe I can eafily 
find enough to fill another theet.— 
May the Lord make you wife and 
watchful! That he may be the light 
of your eye, the ftrength of your 
arm, and the joy of your heart, is 
the fincere prayer of, &c. 





Remarks on the inattention of ma- 
ny to attend public worfhip, and 
impropriety cf condué? of tome at 
church. 


6 hy great neglect of public wor- 
fhip is an ulual topic of com’ 
plaint. Minifters lay the blame on 
the people, the people on the mi- 
nifters. Probably, the blame ought 
to be divided between both. -The 
true fecret of jilling a place of wor- 
fhip is the art of making the place a 
feat of pleafure and happinefs to the 
le. Some attention fhould be 

id to the houfe, that hearers may 
Fazard nothing in their health. 
Great heats and exceflive colds, 
damps and dangerous draughts of 
air thould be prevented. The ai- 
fembly fhould be fo difpofed as be 
freed trom the incommodioufnefs of 
being crowded. The worthip it- 
felf fhould be fo conducted as to in- 
tereft ai! ; zeal and prudence muit 
direét it. The vile tubs, that we 
call pulpits, which bury a man a- 
live, and betray him into a thoufand 
unnatural geftures, often provoking 
the contempt of the people, fhould 
be exchanged for light, low and de- 
cent roftrums. Above all, the mi- 
niiter, who officiates, fhould excel in 
all office-qualifications, in modefty, 
zeal, humanity, energy, and fo on. 
The horrid habit of fleeping in fome 
is a fource of infinite pain to others, 
and damps, more than any thing 
elfe, the vivacity of a gga 
Conftant fleepers are pa lic nui- 
fances, and deferve to be expelled 


a religious affembly, to which they 
are a conftant difgrace. There are 


fome, who have regularly attended 2 


place of worthip for feven years 
twice aday, and yet have not heard 
one waole fermon in ail the time. 
Theie dreamers ate a conitant dif- 
treis to their preachers, and, could 
fober reafoning operate on the 
they would toon be reclaimed. 
regard to their health; would any 
but a ftupid man choofe fuch a place 
to fleep in? In refpect to their cha- 
racer, what can - faid tor hims 
who in his fleep fometimes fnortsy 
ftarts and talks, rendering himfelf 
ridiculous to the very children in 
the place? Where is is prudences 
when he gives {uch occation to mas 
licious perfonsto fufped him of giut- 
tohy, drunkennefS, lazinefs and o+ 
ther afual ‘caufes of fleeping im the 
day-ume ? Where is his breeding ? 
He ought to refpect the compan 
prefent ; what an offenfive tudenefs 
to fit down and fleep before them! 
Above all, where is his piety and 
fear of God? There will come a 
ume in the exiftence of this wretch- 
ed drone, in which he will awake 
and find the Philiftines punithing the 
idler, who was fhorn in his ficep ! 
Minifters have tried a number of 
methods to rid affemblies of this o- 
dious practice. Some have reafon- 
ed, fome have {poke louder, fome 
have whifpered, fome have threat- 
ened to name the fleeper, and have 
a¢tually named him, tome have cri- 
ed fire, fome have left off preaching, 
Dr. Young fat down and wept, 
Bifhop Abbot took out his teftament 
and read Greek. Each of thete a- 
waked the auditors tor the time: 
but the deftrudion of the A.z+it be- 
longs to the fleeper himfelf; and if 
neither reafon nor religion can ex- 
cite him, he muft fleep on, ull death 
and judgement awake him ! 
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The prefent paper will be compo- 
fed of feveral letters, eddretied 
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to the gor nt is hoped, that 
in fome degree, they may amufe 
and be of utility. 

SIR, 


C ELIA lately married a gentle- 
man who was fuperior to her 
in wealth, family and educatioa.— 
She is not deftitute of merit, but her 
conduct evinces too clearly, her ex- 
traction, aad that the wants under- 
ftanding, or ditcretion, or both of 
them. $0 elated is the by profperi- 
ty, that fhe is afluming, i.aperious, 
andeven defective in reipect to her 
hufband. 

How different is the demeanor of 
her iitter! equally fortunate in ma- 
trimony, fhe ts pofleifed of the fame 
modeity, pradence and affability, 
which adorned her lovely form be- 
fore her marriage. Indeed the ne- 
ver appeared fo amiable and wor- 
t. vy of eiteem, as at prefent. And 
while her condu&t merits «polaufe, 
Tcannot but imagine Celia’s de- 
portment deferves cenfure. 

I am, fir, 
Your moft obedient fervant. 
OBSERVATOR. 
Feb. 5, 1790. 





Str, 


T Patp my devoirs to Mifs ——, 
when the was eighteen ; ina year 
oc two, facceeding that period, I 
was favored wither hand. She 
was then, in my citrmation at leaft, 
handfome ; but her virtue and good 
qual ties, yiined my affections more 
than her beauty. This I confider- 
ed as mutable, and that, by time, it 
would unavoidably be :mnpaired. 

She is now thirty-four 3 it is evi- 
dent to every one her beauty, in 
{ome degree, hath faded. This 
does not difpleafe me, as it is not 
otherwife than [| expeéted; but 
what gives me fome offence is, that 
within a few years paft, the hath 
made fo free wiih the article of 
Snug, that part of her complexion is 
much difcoloured by it, and is, in- 
deed, become difguitful. 

As this defect in her face pro- 
eecds from herfelf, 1 cannot eafily 
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be reconciled to it. The pulveri- 
zed plant, dam perfuaded, is not of 
advantage to her, and it isin vain the 
is tolicited to relinquith fo odious a 
practice. 1 mutt therefore, | per- 
ceive, bear with it, and its increaf- 
ing difagreeable etfects, unlets fume 
one can convince her, that my re- 
quett is not unreafonable ; that this 
cuitom tends to leflen her charn 
and that, in this inftance, it al 
be diicreet in her to deny herielf 
and pleafe her hufband. 

She is ftill fo amiable and worthy 
of my eftcem, that JI bluth to mene 
tion {0 {mall an imperfe¢tion in her 3 
it would, however, give me pleafure 


to have it removed. I am, fir, 
Your obedient humble fervant, 
A. P. P. 


Feb. 10, 1790. 


Sir, : 
I Have a great averfion to the 


fumes of that ao xious plant, tobacco. 
But, unfortunately, my hutba 
though not in years, is moft f 

of its imoak. His breath, indeed, is 
fo tainted with the effeéts of the 
weed, that it is truly offenfive to 
me; and each day confirms iim ia 
its ufe. 

When I requeft him to decline a 
practice fo dilpleafing, he urges it 
is neceflary for the prefervation of 
his health. But this cannot be; for 
he was more healthy when he did 
not make ufe of the plant, than at 
prefent. I efteem the pretext only 
an evafion, as he does not choofe to 
be thought defective in complai- 
fance, and as he has not refolution, 
I fear, fufficient to diveft himfelf of 
an habit he is attached to. 

He isa moft refpectable charac- 
ter, and [am forry to obferve him 
devoted toa practice fo unworthy 
of his good fenfe, refined manners 
and polite tafte. I fhould be hap- 
py ¥ you could write fomethin 
that would caufe him to relingui 
this vile cuftom. Iam, fu, 

Your very humble at Se 
A. F,. 


Feb. 20, 1790. 
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Sir, 

Ta a perfon but of few words, 
anddo not incline to hear much, 
nor Joud converfation, My fervants 
are not perfect, and my good wife, 
fometimes, and bat too often, fo re- 

roves them for their faults, that 

e {colds herfelf into a pailion. 

This is very difagreeable to me, 
on feveral accounts : firft, as I think 
it is adiminution of her dignity to 
be angry at afervant: fecondly, as 
the noife is offenfive to my organs 
of hearing: and laftly, as words of 
pafhion, have not a tendency to re- 
claim mankind. 

Our fervants are yet unreformed, 
and it is in vain I whifper to Mrs. 


——-, to give the domettics foft and ° 


encouraging language; or, when 
neceflary, to have them corrected 
with calmnefs and good nature. 

But as Mrs, ——, who is, indeed, 
poffefled of many fine qualities, and 

nteel accomplifhments, feems in- 
Fexible in this her conduét, and is 
moit fond of government, 1 expect 
“my fervants will ftill proceed in re- 
gular p fon, from bad to 
‘worfe : and that, to avoid difagree- 
able fcenes of reptoof, I fhall be ob- 
liged to confine myfelf almoft en- 
tirely to my chamber. 

I with, fir, you would recom- 
‘mend the adviceI have mentioned, 
if it fhall receive your approbation, 
as it may be of advantage to my 
- fpoufe, myfelf and fervants. 
lam, with refpedt, fir, 

Your conftant reader, 

and moft humble fervant, 


PLacipus. 
Feb. 22, 1790. 





Sra, 
Amonc the imperfeAions of hu- 
. man conduct, may, I apprehend, 

be juftly efteemed that which will 
not admit any perfon to be pofleffed 

virtue nor merit. 

. Whenever Mr. ——-, is informed 
of a deed, worthy of praife, though 
» performed by the ed unblemifhed 
character, he infinuates, that it ori 
ginated from pride, ambition, {eli 
satereit, or fome gvil principle. 
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Is not fuch de unfriend- 
ly to virtue, ae reproachful to hu- 
man nature ?—And doth it not indi- 
cate, that Mr, » is confcious to 
himfelf, that he is devoid of that 
reétitude of heart which he will not 
allow others to, be poffeffed of. 

I never behold this perfon endea- 
vouring to detract from the merit 
of others, but with contempt ;— 
while, with pleafure, I regard the 
man who puts the moft favorable 
conftruction on the aétions of his 
fellow citizens, and is willing to ad- 
mit them to poffefs,in the fulleft 
extent, all the praife they deferve. 

Such behaviour evinceth, at leaft, 
a perfon is pofleffed of the virtue of 
charity, which “ hopeth all things,” 
and is much more honorary and ad- 
vantageous to mankind, than a {pi- 
rit of malignity and detracthon. 

I am, fir, 
Your moft humble fervant, 
OBSERVATOR. 
March 3, 1790. * 





Sir, 

I past an evening lately in com- 
pany with feveral gentlemen, and 
coal not but notice the improprie- 
ty of deportment of fome of them, 
with refpeét to converifation. 

Mr. , for inftance, I obferv- 
ed, poffeffed no opinion of his own; 
he uniformly affented to every thing 
that was faid, and with fach obfe- 
quioutnefs, that I not but re- 
gard him as a con ible fawner. 

Mr. ——, was the very fpirit of 
contradiction ; but as his remarks 
were ingenious, his conduct was 
not fo diiguftful as that of the other 
perfon. 

Mr. ——, was extremely loqua- 
cious, and feemed, by fach behavi- 
our, to declare, he thought the com- 

vany devoid of fentiment, or that 
is abilities were fuperior to theirs. 

Mr.——, was not an sttentive, 
but an abfent mute. It would there- 
fore, have been more to his honor 
ii his perfon alfo had been abfenc 
from the company. 

A gentleman rendered bimfe!f 
ridiewlous by an attemptto difplay 
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more learning than he was poffeffed 
of; and a perfon of literature be- 
came offentive by his pedantry. 


I am, fir, 
Your moft obedient fervant, 
March 10, 1790. Z. 
Sir, | 


Attuoucn Mifs P— is but fix- 
teen, fuch are her charms, that a- 
mong a croud of admirers, fhe al- 
ready numbers four who have made 
her propofals of marriage. 

Rut unfortunately it happens the 

ung gentleman, on whom fhe 
Path placed her affections, and who 
eppears moft worthy of her efteem, 
is not an heir of fortune ; though, 
in refpect of wealth, he is not infe- 
rior to any of her gallants. 

He is of areputable family, and 
unblemifhed character. 

He potfeffes too afine underftand- 
ing; 2 moft happy difpofition; is 
attentive to bufinefs, and qualified 
to thine in that profeflion of life 
which is allotted him ; and, I am of 

inion, fhould he be wedded to 

ifs P—, in a few years, if he 


fhould not acquire an eftate, he ~ 


would, at leaft, be much fuperior 
to want. , 

But the parents of Mifs P— are 
oppofed to the connection; and 
their refentment, it is imagined, 
hath tranfported them much beyond 
the limits of decency and politenefs. 

Were to object to the indif- 
cretion of Mifs P—, to receive pro- 
pofitions of matrimony, they would, 
perhaps, be more excufable. 

But the object of offence is Mr. 
R— himfelf; his family and waat 
of affluence. 

You will be tempted,fir, it is pof- 
fible, to conclude, the father of Mifs 
P— is very wealthy; that he is a 
defcendant of fome illuftrious name, 
or enjoys a diftinguithed poft of 
truft or honor. 

Not any idea could be more er- 
roncous. 

The parents of Mifs P— pique 

ves upon their accomplith- 


_ ments; their kaowledge of lifes 


their gentility ;—I had almoft faid 
their poverty, pride and vanity ! 


Is it not, therefore, extremely ab- 
furd for them to hope that Mifs P—, 
fhall be ferioufly addreffed by a 
gentleman of fortune? 

if it is granted there is a pofibil- 
ity of this, it muft alfo be admitted, 
that however amiable a young lady, 
without riches may be, a gent eman 
of this character, generally has a 
greater objection, if poflible, to foli- 
cit her in wedlock, than Mr. and 
Mrs. P— can have to the family 
and circumiftances of Mr. R—. 

Pride and avarice are too fre- 
quently the attendants of wealth; 
and, indeed, perfons of a life of gai- 
ety and diflipation, neceffarily re- 
quire an union of fertunes to fup- 
port their extravagance ; educate 
their children, and leave them in a 
ftate of opulence. 

I would farther take the liberty 
of afking,— whether the conduét of 
Mr. and Mrs. P—, is not moft cru- 
el to their daughter, in thus morti- 
fying her inclinations, with a view 
to her attainment of fuch dignity in 
marriage as is next to folly or 
phrenzy to expect? 

May not this be attended with 
unhappy confequences to Mifs P—, 
without a rational profpeét, of ei- 
ther advantage to her, or fatisfac- 
tion to Mr. and Mrs, P-—? 

Should they {till retain thefe their 
fentiments, in oppofition to reafon 
and prudence, when Mifs P— thal! 
have arrived to years of maturity 
though duty to parents is the firit 
law of nature,—thould refpeét, af- 
fection or complaifance, caufe her 
to be miferable, and difcountenance 
the addrefles of Mr. R—? 

To this laft queftion I beg the fa- 
vor of an anfwer ; and alfo, to ap- 
peal to you, whether this behaviour 
of Mr. and Mrs. P—, does not mott 
juftly merit cenfure ? 

In writing this letter I will not 
fay I have no partial views ; but e- 
ven fuch, I hope, would ar 
on in me an impropriety of expref- 
car by fubenbing myfelf, with 


Your humble fervany, 
Sacry Faiswpiy. 
March 14) 1790. 
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& May) 
The author of this paper informs, 


his fair corr ent, that, on the 
moft mature deliberation, he is of 
opinion, fhould Milfs P~ arrive at 
full age, and Mr. and Mrs. P— ftill 
retain thetr prefent difpofition, ref- 
eting Mr. R—, ‘he would be per- 
eftly juftifiable tn confulting her 
ar py a matrimonial conneétion 
with this perfon. 
‘For why thould the pride, folly 
or owe’ Og others deprive us of 


happinefs. 
‘Neither reafou nor duty, can ob- 
igea daughter, who is Tittrefs of 
, implicitly to regard the in- 





jun ofa parent, againft wif. 
dom and common fenfe. . 

‘But previous to the celebration of 
the nuptials of Mr. R— and Mifs 
P—, no attempt fhould be uneffay- 
ed, to obtain the approbation of 
her parents, in a tr ion of fuch 
importance. 

It is prefumed the fitaation of 
Mifs P—, and the conduc of Mr. 
and Mrs, P-—, in this inftance, are 
far from being fingular. 

Pareats are prone to entertain too 
high an efteem of the merits of a 
child; and ambition prompts them, 
in this eafe, to form imaginations 
of grandeur, unfupported by reafon, 
experience or probability. 

Sincerely is it to be withed, how- 
ever, that prudence and difcretion, 
were duly attended to by youth, in 
the momentous concera of matri- 
mony. 

Regardio@ of duty; blinded by 
palbon, and inattentive to reafon, 
they frequently precipitate them- 
felves into mifery ; and for the im- 
prudence of a moment, fuffer years 
of unhappinefs. 


— LT a 


4 FATHER’s ADVICE w& Ai; 
DAUGHTERS. 


{Continued from vol. I. page 699.) 


FairnpsHir, Love and Mar- 
KiACE. 


wrt iscommon!y called love 
“Vor. Jl. 


you ig rather graz- 
We te 
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tude, and a partiality to the man who 
prefers you to the reft of your fex ; 
and fuch a man you often marry,with 
little of either perfonal efteem or 
affection, Indeed, without an un- 
uiual thare of natural feafibility, 
and very peculiar good foriene, a 
woman has very liule probability of 
marrying for love. 

Itisamaxtm laid down among you, 
and a very prudent oneitis. ‘Chat 
love is not to begin on your part, 
but is entirely to be the con quence 
of our attachment to you. Now 
fuppofe,a woman to have feate 
and tafte, the will not find many 
men to whom fhe cen poilibly bear 
any confiderable thave of efteem. 
Among thefe few, it is a very great 
chance if any of them diflinguithes 
her particularly. Love, at leatt 
with us, is exceedingly capricious, 
and will not always fix where rea- 
fon feys it fhould, But fuppofing 
one of them fhowid become partici - 
larly attached to her, it is extreme- 
ly improbable that he fhould be che 
man in the world ber heart moit ap- 
proved of. 

As, therefore, nature has not 
given you that wolimited range in 
your choice which we enjoy, fhe 
has wifely and benevolently aftign- 
edto you a greater flexibility of 
tafte on this fubjed. Some apree- 
able qualities recommend a gentle- 
mag to your friendfhip. In the 
courle of his acquaintance, he con- 
tracts an attachment to you. When 
you perceive it, it excites your gra- 
tiiade; this gratitude rifes into a 
preference, and this preference per- 
haps at lafi advances to fome degrie 
of attachment, efpecially if it meets 
with crofles and difficukies; for 
thefe, and a ftate of fafpente, are 
verygreatincitementstoattachmenr, 
and are the food of love in both 
fexes. If attachment was not ex- 
cited in your fex in this manner, 
there is not one of a thoufand of 
vou who could ever marry with any 
degree of love. 

A man of tafte and delicacy mare 
ries a woman becauie be loves her 

G . 
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more than any other. A woman 
of equal tafte and delicacy marries 
him becaufe the efteems him, and 
becaufe he gives her that preference. 
Bat if a man sclorenmenly becomes 
attached to a woman whofe heart 
is fecretly pre-engaged, his attach- 
meni, initead of obtaining a iuita- 
ble return, is particularly offenfive ; 
and if he periiitsto teaze her, he 
makes himfelf equally the obje& of 
her feorn and averfion. 

The effects of love among men 
are diver!iiied by their diferent tem- 

rs. An artful man may counter- 
3 every one of them fo as eafily to 
impofe on a young girl of an open, 
generous, and feeling heart, if fhe 
is not extremely on her guard. 
The fineft parts in fach a girl may 
not always prove fufficient for her 
fecurity. ‘She dark and crooked 
paths of cunning are unfearchable, 
aod inconceivable to an honorable 
and elevated mind. 

The following, L apprehend, are 
the moft genuine effets of an ho 
norable pafhon among the men, and 
the moft difficult to counterfeit. A 
man of delicacy often betrays his 
paflion by his too great anxiety to 
conceal it, efpecially if he has little 
hopes of fucceis. True love, in all 
its ftages, feeks concealment, and 
never expects fuccefs. It renders 
a man not only refpeétful, but timid 
to the higheft degree in his beha- 
viour to the woman he loves. ‘To 
conceal the awe he ftands in of her, 
he may fometimes affect pleafantry, 
but it fits awkwardly on him, and 
he quickly relapfes into ferioutnefs, 
if not into dulnefs. He magnifies 
al! herreal perfections inhisimagina- 
uon, andis either blind to her fail- 
ings, or converts them into beau- 
ties. Like a perfon confcious of 
guilt, he is jealous that every eye 
obferves him; and to avoid this, 
he fhuns all the little obfervances of 
common gallantry. 

His heart and his character will 
be improved in every refpect bv his 
attachment. His manners will be- 

me more gentle, and his conver- 

m more agreeable ; but diffi- 
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dence and embarrafiment will al- 
ways make him appear to difad- 
vantage in the company of his mif- 
trefs. If the fafeination continues 
long, it will totally deprefs his fpi- 
rit, and extinguith every active, vi- 
gorous and manly principle of his 
mind. You will fad this fubject. 
beautifully and pathetically paint- 
ed in Thompfon’s Spring. 

When you obferve in a gentle. 
man’s behaviour thefe marks which 
I have defcribed above, refle& f- 
rioufly what you are to do. If his 
attachment is agr to you, I 
leave you to do as nature, goog, 
fenfe, and delicacy thall direé& yo 
If you love him, let me advife you 
never to difcover to him the full ex- 
tent of your love, no not although 
you marry him, Marriage fufficient- 
ly thews your preference, which is 
all he is entitled to know. If he 
hasdelicacy,he will afk forno ftrong- 
er proof of your affection for your 
fake ; if he has ienfe he will not afk 
it for his own. ‘This is an unplea- 
{ant truth, but it is ny duty to let 
vou know it; violent love cannot 
fubfift, at leaft cannot be exprefled 
for any time together, on 
fides ; otherwife the certain confe- 
quence, however concealed, is fa- 
tiety and difguft. Nature in this 
cafe has laid the referve on you. 

If you fee evident proofs of a gen- 
tleman’s attachment, and are deter- 
mined to fhut your heart againft 
him, as you ever hope to be ufed 
with generoiity by the perfon who 
fhall engage vour own heart, treat 
him honorably and humanely. Do 
not let him Seed in a miferable 
fufpenfe, but be anxious to let him 
know your fentiments with regard 
to him. 

However people’s hearts may dee 
ceive them, there is fearcely a per- 
fon that can love for any time with- 
out at leaft fame diftant hope of fuc- 
cefs. If you really wiih to unde- 
ceive alover, vou may do it inva 
variety of ways. There isa cer- 


tain {pecies of eafy familiarity in 


your behaviour, which may fausf 
him, ifhe has any difcernment lefe 
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that he has nothing to hope for. 
But perhaps your particular temper 
may not admit of this—You may 
eafily thew that you want to avoid 
his company; but if he is a man 
whole friendthip you with to pre- 
tve, you may not chuie this me- 
thod, becaufe then you lofe him in 
every capacity.—You may yet a 
common friend to explain matters 
to him, or adopt many other devi- 
ces, if you are ferioufly anz.ious 
to put him out of iufpente. 
. But if you are refolved againft e- 
very fuch method, at leaft do notthun 
Opportunities of letting him explain 


himfelf. If you do this you act bar- | 


baroufly and unjuftly. If he brings 
you to an explanation, give hima 
polite, but refolute and decifive an- 
twer. In whatever way you coa- 
vey your (entiments to him, if he ts 
a man of {pirit and delicacy, he will 
give you no further trouble, nor ap- 
ply to your friends for their inter- 
ceflion. This laf is a method of 
courtthip which every man ot {pirit 
will diddain.—He wil never whine 
nor fue for your pity. ‘i hat would 
mortify him almoit as much as your 
feorn. In fhort, you may poillibly 
break fuch a heart, but you cannot 
bend it.—Great pride always ac- 
companies delicacy, however con- 
cealed under the appearance of the 
utmoft gentlenefs and modeity, and 
is the paihion of all others the moit 
difficult to conquer. 
(To be continued.) 





ORIGINAL LETTERS: 
Ow serious SUBJECTS. 
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LETTER I. 
From a Clergyman io a young Lady. 
Dear Mapvam, 
SINCERELY thank you for your 
letter, and rejoice tha “ your 
mind is eulightened; that you now 
behold the evil.of fin; feel the bur- 
then of guilt, and earnettly defire to 
be freed fram it,”’ 


Happy is it, that you difcern the 
importance of religion, and that 
* you are determined, not to give 
reit to your foul, until you thall 
have the fuil aflurance that your ‘ios 
are forgiven; that the tpirit of God 
fhall witneis wih your ipirit, that 
you are his child.” 

I doubt not, if you fhall continue 
faithful, but God will grant you this 
privilege; that, in duc ume, “ you 
wil receive the tpirit of adoption, 
whereby you fhail be enabled to ci y 
Abba Srp-et bleifed are thote 
who mourn; tor they thai! be com- 
forted;”” and “ thofe alio who 
hunger and thirft after righteoul- 
neis; tor they thall be tillea!”’ 

You’ mention “ Thac you are at- 
tended with iaany impertections, 
and therefore, that you are ilied 
with ihame.’’ 

Nothing can july caufe you t4 

e thus atfected, but sin; the in- 
Culgence ot iniqpity,—not temptati- 
evs to it} and though you perceive 
yourte!f not per/2 in goodacis, you 
do not, i truit, give countenance vo 
evi// it otherwile, whatever be the 
fin you commit, you can have ave 
juft pretenfions to the Chridtian cha- 
racter. 

the beft evidence of our being 
real difciples of Chriit, is a fincere 
and unitorm obiervance of aéé his 
holy precepts. ** If ye love me’”’, lays 
he, ** keep my commandments.’’-- 
* And this,” jays St. John, “ is the 
love of God, that we keep his com 
mand ments, and his commandments 
(to the fincere Chrttian) are not 
grievous.” St. Paul atfures us, 
that “*Chrift gave himfelt for us, 
that he might redeem us from all 
imquity (che punithment due to it) 
and purity unto himielfa pecuitas 
people, zealous of good works;’’ 
and allo that “ without holineis no 
man thal! fee the Lord.” 

The intention of the gofpel, is not 
only to reconcile us to God, throug) 
faith in the merits of Chritt, but ta 
reflore us to holine/i; to renovate 
our hearts, and prepare us for the 
enjoyments of heaven. if Chrittiam- 
uy thall not. have this eg ec on Us, 
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we profefs it in vain. “ Not every 
one,” faith the compafhonate Savi- 
our; “ who faith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, fhall enter into the kingdom 
ot heaven; but he that doth the will 
of my Father which 1s in heaven.” 

Penitence, therefore, mutt be iue- 
ceeded by righteoufuefs 5 andot this, 
J am periuaded, you are convinced ; 
for you poilzis an holy jealoufy 
jeit you thould lapfe into vour for- 
mer mode of life; and that “ your 
goodneishould vanifh like the morn- 
ang cloud, or earlydew:”? Ard you 
are of opinion, that * it would have 
@ great tendency to promote the 
divine life in you, fhould you have 
a writien rule of life, agrecable to 
the precepts of the gofpel;’’—and, 
in this parucular, you condefcend to 
alk “* my acvice and direction.” 

The utility of fuch a rule many 
have expenenced, and thould you 
adopt the eniuing refolutions, or 
thofe of a fimilar nature, | am hum- 
bly coniident, through divine good 
neis, they would greatly contribute 
to your advancement in knowledge 
and in grace. 


Rrsorutions of Piety. 

I. THROUGH the aid of hea- 
ven, I iteadfaftly refolve, to give my 
whole heart to God; to love him 
with all my foul and ftrength. 

Il. Never to give the leait coun- 
tenance to fin, of any kind, in tho’t, 
word nor deed. 

lJ. Duly to attend to the devoti- 
onal parts of religion, in public and 
private; at leaft three times, each 
dav, to “ retire to my clofet, and 
there pray to my heavenly Father 
who fecth in feeret;” to be frequent- 
ly offering up ejaculatory petitions; 
to endeavor to keep my heart ina 
pr ying temper, fo that I may even 

* pray without ceafing.” 

IV. Daily to read fone portion of 
God’s word, and, as far as pofhible, 
to edification; and to commit, each 
day, at leat one verfe of dacred writ 
to memory. 

V. Ever to guard, to the utmoft 
of my power, againtt temptations to 
imiguity; to “ avoid the very ap 
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pearance of evil,” though it fhould 
approach under the maik of inne- 
cent amusement. 

VI. Ever to be well employed; to 
{pend no ume in idlenefs; butto 

| the good in my power. 

Vil. ‘To choote but few of my 
fex to be my intimate companions, 
and thole of real virtue and difcre- 
won. . 

VIII. To guard againft vanity, 
envy, hypocriiy and pride; never 
to fpeak ul of any one, but to vin- 
dicate an injured character, when in 
my power; and to let all my dif- 
courle be rational, diicrete and pro- 


tr. 

IX. To avoid ail indecent levity, 
as well as gloominels of deport- 
ment. 

X. To evade, if poflible, religious 
difputation. 

XI. To employ many of my lei- 
fure hours in reading the beft books 
1 can obtain in divinity, that I may 
have enlarged and juft conceptions 
ot the principles and duties of reli- 

ion. 

. XH. When I fhall hear a fermon, 
to commit to writiog the text, the 
divifion of the difcourfe, and the 
mott important expreilions uf it, ef- 
pecially iuch as are of a practical 
nature; to apply the fermon, while 
it fhall be deleeciane and frequent- 
ly afterwards, to my heart. 

XIII. Daily to record every im- 
aa occurrence of my Chriftian 
ife; my opportunities of grace; 


tryals; joys; forrows; temper of 


mind; afhictions; mercies, &c. 

XIV. Frequentiyto meditate on 
the being and attributes of God; 
the economy of redemption, thro’ 
Chrift; death; judgment; the mi- 
feries of hell; the yovs of heaven, 
and other important fubjects. 

XV. To be very dutiful and af- 
fectionate to my widowed mother; 
to be courteous and refpectful to all 
perions. 

XVI. Never to fuffer myfelf to be 
immoderately elated by profperity 
nor deprefled by advertity; in 
the difpenfations of heaven towards 
me, however afilictive, to be pauent 
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and refigned; to fay; “ Not my 

wil, O Lord, but thine be done!”’ 
XVIL Never to be chargeable 

with extravagance or yaa, 


in 
drefs; but ever to let my apparel be 

lain, modeft, and becoming a tol- 
, Ps of the meck and lowly Jefus. 

XVIII. Ever to have in view the 
perfect pss of Chrift, and, to 
‘the utmoft of my ability, to imitate 
his imitab’e ror 

XIX. Each night to review my 
condu& of the day, and to judge 
myfelf with an holy feverity. 

XK. To veanrd myfelf “as a 

ftranger and pilgrim here ;” to be 
detached, in my affections from the 
world, and always fo to live, as I 
fhould do, were 1 affured the pre- 
fent day would be my latt. 

A little reflection, 1 apprehend, 
will caufe you to add feveral refolu- 
tions to thefe, which, in ‘hatte, I 


have faggefted to you. 


It will ever afford me great fatis- 


“faction, if, in any degree, I thall 


‘have it in my power to promote 
your falvation. ‘ 
" My ‘@ffeGionate regards await 
Mifs , whom I greatly efteem 
for her good fenfe and piety. 
* That God may plenteouily endue 
you with the nc 
confirm you in goodnefs; enable 
you to participate of all the bleflings 
of the gofpel; make you an orna- 
‘ment torcligion and your fex, is the 
fervent prayer of 
Your fincere friend, 
and humble fervant, 
February 22, 1790. 








LETTER It. 
The Anfwer ia the preceding Letter, 
Reverend and dear Sir; 
BE pleafed to accept of my moft 
grateful acknowledgements for the 
notice you condefcended to take of 


my letter, (which has emboldened 
me to offer you another) and the 


trouble you gave vourfelf by com- 
plying with my requeft. I am ex- 
ceedingly obliged to you for your 
fetter, particularly for the rules, the 
advantage of them! have already 
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experienced. Y find thet thercb 

my foul is kept alive to God, lefs 
apt to flamber, and that I am cna- 
bled to maintain a more ftrit watch 
over my ways. I hope you will have 
no cauie to fear, leit you have be- 
ftowed upon me labor in vain. 

You trait ldo mot give count?- 
nance to fins—vyour conhdence, I al- 
fure mytelt, is well founded; for 
conicious I am that I have bid adieu 
to every evil practice, and that {am 
endeavoring, through divine afhft- 
ance, “to perfect holinefs in the 
fear of God.” Senlible I am, that 
if we offendin one point, we are 
gailty of all;” and Iam fully con- 


‘ vinced, that none but thofe “* who 


s of his grace; - 


follow Chrift in the regeneration,” 
fhall be permitted to “ walk with 
hinrin white” hereatter; that unlefs 
we are habited with the robe of his 
righteouinefs; are transtormed into 
his /ikene/i, and have a meetne/s tor 
his glorious prefence, we fhall not 
be able to ftand at the awtui and tre- 
mendous day of judgment. Iam 
now refolved with St. Paul, “ to 
he forward for the prize of the 

ighcalling of God in Chriit Jefus;” 
andican (with an humble confi- 
dence) fay with the iame apoftle; 
“Jam perfuaded that neither life 
nor death, nor angels, nor principa- 
lities, nor powers, nor things pre- 
fent, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor aay other creature, 
fhall be able to feparate me from the 
love of God which is in Chrift Je- 
fus my Lord.” 

lam, with due refpe&, 
gratefully and fincerely 
yours. 
March 31, 1790 


An Account of theH ERODIANS, 
mentioned in the New Tesva- 
MENT. 


HE Herodian: were a fet who 
derived their ongin and name 
from Herod the Great, king of Ju- 
dea. Several of the ancient fathers, 
and fome modern divines, have ima- 
gined, that the diftigguiihing tenet 
of this profeilion of men was, their 
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belief that Herod was the Me/iah. 
Others have conjectured that the 
courtiers, domeftics, and friends of 
Herod, from their attachment to 


their mafter, and to his political © 


mealures, enjoyed this denominau- 
on. Herod was a powerful and opu- 
lent prince—the friend of Auguttus 
—and throughout the whole of his 
dong reign ftudied every art and ar- 
tifice to ingratiate himfelf with tic 
emperor, and to fecure the favor of 
the principal perfonages in the court 
of Rome. He was a mott infinua- 
ting fycophant—wholly devored to 
Reme-—fondof Koman manners and 
ufages—deititute of all religion— 
facrificing every thing jacred to po- 
litical pmaciples, and to the merce- 
nary views of intereit and ambition. 
Jotephus informs us, that his ambi- 
tionandhis entiredevotion to Cfar, 
and to the leading men at Rome, 
induced him to depart from the uf- 
ages of his country, and in many 
initances to violate its inititutions— 
building temples in the Greek talte, 
and erecting ftatues for ido!latrous 
worfhip—apologizing for this to the 
Jews, that he was abiolutely necef- 
fitated to do thefe things by the fu- 
perio: pote Many of the Jews, 
particularly of the Sadducein: came 
into all his meatures, efpouted his 

olitical maxims, joined with him 
in flattering the court of Rome with 
the moft fervile adulation, abandon- 
ed all regards to the principles and 
obligations of the retigion of their 
country, and adopted heathen man- 
ners and heathen vices. Thefe, from 
their admiilion of the principles, and 
compliance with the practices of the 
court of Herod, received from the 
Jews the appellation of Herodiaus, 
and were generally the molt deprav- 
ed and protligate of men. We tind 
the Sadducees, who denied a fature 
ftare, and confequently who had 
little regard for the religion and li- 
berty of their country, beinz dif. 
pofed by their principles for any e- 
normities, readily embraced the te- 
nets of this party——for the fame 
perions, who in ove of the goipels 
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are called Herodians, are in another 
called Sadducees. 





JA view of various DeNoMINA- 
TIONS 2f CHRISTIANS, 


(Continued from vol. I. page 691.) 
VI. Mysrics. 
6 Bow feé& appeared in the third 


century, and was diftinguith- 
ed bytheir profeiliag apure, /ublime, 
and perfect devotion, with an entire 
difinterefied love of Gon, and by 
their afpiring to a ftate of pailive 
contemplation. 

The firit promoters of thefe fen- 
timents proceeded from the knowa 
doétrine of the Platonic ichool, that 
the divine nature was diffufed thre’ 
all human fouls, or in other words, 
that the faculty of recfon, from 
which proceeds the health and vigor 
of the mind, was a” emanation 
from Gon into the human foul, and 
comprehended in it the principles and 
elements of all truth, human and di- 
vine. 

They denied that men could, by 
labor or ftudy, excite this celeftial 
flame in their breaits, and therefore 
they difapproved highly of the ate 
tempts of thofe who by definitions 
abftra&t theorems, and profound 
{peculations, endeavored to form 
difting&t notions of truth, and to 
difcoverits hidden nature. On the 
contrary, they maintained that A- 
lence, tranquility, repofe, and /oli- 
tude, accompanied with fuch acis of 
mortification as might tend to ex- 
tenuate and exhauit the body, were 
the means by which the A‘dden and 
internal word was excited to pro- 
duce its /atent virtues, and to in- 
ftruct men in the knowledge of di- 
vine things. For thus they reaton- 
ed: 

They who behold, with a noble 
contempt, all human affairs, who 
turn away their eyes from terreitri- 
al vanities, and fhut all the avenues 
ofthe outward fenfes againft the 
contagious influence of an outward 
world, muft necetiarily retura to 
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God, when the fpirit is thus difen- 
gaged from the impediments which 
prevent this happy union: and in 
this blefled frame they not only en- 
jov inexpreilible raptures from their 
communion with the or Be- 


ing, but alfo are invefted with the 
inettimable privilege of contempla- 
ting truth undifguifed in its native 
purity, while others behold it in a 
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rit makes interceffion for us, %&c.— 
Now if the fpirit prays in us, we 
muft refign ourfelves to its mctions, 
and be fwayed and guided by its 
impulfes by remaining in a ftate of 
mere ina¢hon. 

Mojheim’s Ecclef. Hift. vol.i. p 
222, 223. 

Dittionary of Arts and Sciences, 
vol. ill. Pp. 2173. 








vitiated and delutive form. 


Hiflory y Religion, vel. ive 
The apoitle tells us, that the /pi- (To 


be continued.) 
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A Key to the REVELATION of St. Yobn the Divine y 
. Being an Extract fromm Dr. Gill’s Commentary. 


Seal not the fayings of the prophecy of this book: Rev. xxii. ro. 
Bleffed is be that readeth, and they that hear the words of this prophee 
cy. Ibid. 1. 3. 


wi H E_ book of Revelation is a prophetic view giver to John, by Jefus 
Chrift, of what fhould befall his church; or of the hiftory of it, thro’ 
its fucceflive ages, from the apoftle’s days tothe end oftime. (See Para- 
atfe Loft, books xi, xii.) 


The contents of the book point out the propriety of laying it out into 
three general divifions: The firft refpecting the inward ftate ot the church, 
or its ftate with refpect to itfelf; the fecond its outward ftate, or its {tate 
with refpe& to the world; and the third its deliverance from both. 


€& The frft of thefe we have in the vifion of the feven epift!es, three 
s firit chapters, after an introduction to the vilions of the whole 
book in the firft eight verfes, and then an introduction to this 
vifion in particular in the next three verfes. 


f xft Epiftle to Ephefus, reprefenting the pure, vigorous fate 
of the church in the apoftolic age, comprehending a pe- 
riod of about roo years. 

2d To Smyrna, more languithing under the ten perfecutions of 
the Roman Emperors, 213 years. A 

2} 3d To Pergamos, a ftate of peace and profperity under Con- 
ftantine the Great, &c. 166 years. 

4th To Thiatira, being the dark time of Popery to the Reform- 
ation, from 606 to r5%7, 911 years. 

sth To Sardis, being the time of the Reformation, in 1517, as 2 
prelude to the next ftate. : ; ' 

6th To Philadelphia, denoting the fpiritual reign of Chrift, or 
the latter-day glory, perhaps im 1866—7> years hence. 

3 | oth To Laodicea, a lukewarm, declining, dark featon, juft he- 

fore the break of the glorious Millenmium Day. So that 

“4 this vifion runs through all time to theend of it, until 

| it fholl ote nfelf in the Millennium Sabbeth of Ref, asa 


STATE. 
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The fecond is fet forth in three vifions, viz. the book with feven » 


feals, the feven trumpets, and the feven vials; the firft re- | 


{peting the deftruction of Rome Pagan, the fecond Reme 
Chriftiaa, and the third Rome Papal: which we have in chap. 
iv. 19, including a partial deliverance under Conttantine and 
in the Sardian and Philadelphian ftates, together with fome 
intermediate vifions. 


rh. The Book foaled with feven Seals. 


‘sft Seal, a white horfe, denoting the miniftry ofthe gofpel in 
the apoitolic age. 

2d Scal,ared horfe, bloody inteftine wars in the time of the 

Emperors Trajan and Adrian, as a punifhment on the 

enemies Of the church. 

3d Seal, a black horfe, the affliGed ftate of the church, with 
rfecutions, herefies, divifions and famine. - 
4th seal, a pale horfe, fickly and dying ftate of the church, 
verging to Popery, or of Rome Fagan, from 235 to 284. 
sth Seal, the era of martyrs, under Diocletian, which lated ten 


ears. 
6th Seal, the abolition of Paganifm, under Conftantine in 313, 
or the end of Rome Pagan and beginning of Rome Chril- 
tian. N.B. Rome Chriftian was divided inw eaitern 
q and weftern in 389. be 


‘Before enterin: a on thofe calamities that fhould befall Rome 
Chriftian, and accomplifh its deftruction as fet forth in the 

vifion of the feven trumpets, it was fit to fet forth the fafety of” 

the church during that time, by an intervening vifjon as here. 


adly. The feven Trumpets. 

This vifion begins with opening the feventh feal, which fignifies 
the peace of the church under Conftantine, in order to form 
a connection between what follows and the contents of the 
fixth feal. 

The feven trumpets denote wars, with their concomitant defg- 
lations and calamities; fix of them the deftruction of Rome 
Corian Oe the firft four the deitruction of the weftern by 
the Goths, Huns, Vandals, &c. and the fifth and fixth the 
deftruction of the eaftern by the Saracens, &c. and foundin 
the Ottoman empire; and the feventh Kome Papal, coincide 

| ing with the feven vials. 


[We have now.feveral intermediate vifions, but which however, 
bear relation to the fubject in hand. 

In chapter teath a mighty angel, Chrift, with a book in his 
hand, that of God’s decrees, ftanding with one foot op the 
earth, and the other on the fea, denoung univerfal domini 
fwears that time fhall be no longer, . ¢. than 1260 years; and 
feven thunders utter their voice, to wit, the judgments to be 
poured out in the feven vials; but John is not allawed to re- 
cord the particulars for the prefent. (Sze chap. xvi. 

In chapter eleventh the temple, . ¢. the church, is meatured by 
a reed, the word of God; referring to the time of the Reform- 
ation, leading on to the fpiritual reign, fignified by founding 








. the feventh wumpet, verfe 15. 
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DELIVERANCE FROM BOTH. 
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Steven VIALS. 





14 


5 


16 


17 


i8 


19 





[in chapter twelfth we have two wonders; 2 woman (the church) 
and the dragon ( Rome Pagan ) with the deftruction of it by 

» the man-child, (Conftantine) and the church’s going into 
the wildernefs (a ftate of obfcurity) during the reigg of 
Rome Papal, i. ¢. for 1260 years, being a farther explanation 
of the fixth deal. 

Chapter thirteenth fpeaks of two beats, reprefenting Antichrift, 
or Rome Papal. The firft reprefenting him in his civil pow- 
er, ruling over emperors, kings, &c. and the other in his ec- 
clefiaftical power, at the head of his cardinals, &c. 

Chapter fourteenth fhews the Lamb, Chrift, and his church; 
three angels, a fet of minifters to uther in the latter-day glory, 

and the harveft of the vintage, or preparing for the general 


confiagration. , 

$ adlv. The Seven Vials. 

Seven angels (minifters, or civil powers) prepare to pour out 
their vials, meaning ways and meaus to deitroy Antichrift; 
the fame as the third wo, (Sve chap. viii. 13.1x. 12.) and 
the feventh trumpet, ciwp. Xi, 15. 

The feven vials are poured out. The firft on the earth (Papal 
powers). The fecond on the fea (their doftrines). The 
third on the rivers (their writings). The fourth on the fun 
(the Pope and his creatures). ‘The fifth on the feat of the 
beait poery & The fixth on Euphrates (the Turkifh ex. 
pire); and the feventh oa the air (the kingdom ot Satan, 
Epb.ii.2.) This may come to pafs aboutythe year 1866.— 
For Phocas left Rome and went to Ravanna in 604, thereby 
giving an opportunity forthe bifhop of Rome to take his Kat, 
and at the fame time declaring him univerfal bilhop. Now 
606 and 1260 make 1866. 

Here, in addition to what was faid, chapter thirteenth, we have 
a farther defcription of the woman, /. ¢. of Rome Papal, and 

"of the beaft, or Roman empire, on which the is feated, on both 
which the feven vials are to be poured out. 

The fall of Babylon, #. ¢. Antichrilt, is pronounced, and the Ia- 
mentations of her adherents. 

Rejoicing on the occaiien of the fall of Babylon, and entering on 

' the Philadelphian church ftate. 

The third, to wit, the deliverance of the church from all evils, 
internal and exteraal, we have already had fome view of ina 
frnall- degree: as under Conftantine, mentioned in the Perga- 
mos church ftate, under the fixth feal, and by the man-child 
in the twelfth chapter; as alfo in the time of the Reformation, 
under the Sardis church flate; and the meafuring the temple 
in the eleventh chapter: more efpecially the time of the {pi- 
ritual reign in the Philadelphian church tate, mentioned in 
the 3d, rrth and r4th chapters. But thefe, however glori- 
ous, were but in part, as a prelude to the more full accom- 

lifhment in the Millensium ftate, mentioned and deferibed 
in thefe three laft chapters, when all evil internal and exter- 
nal thall be totally done away, and Chrnift will perfunally 
reign on earth, with his faints, a thoufaad years, after which 
will commence the ultimate glory. 

Such, if we miftake not, are the contents of the book of Reve- 
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Extract fromaSermon,/ately pub- 
lijhed, iy the Rev. SaMuEL Bu- 
ELL, of Eafl-Hampton, Long 
Thand, at the Funeral ef bis Son, 
Mr. Samuel Buell, jun. (aged 16 
years. Ji 

The Text is 2 Cor. iv. 18. 


While we lock not at the things 
avhich are feeii, but at the thimgs 
which-are not feen: For the things 
cubich are feen are temporal ; but the 
things which are nat jen are terial. 


FTER fome pertinent. intro- 
f da‘tory obfervations, Mr. Bu- 
ell purpofes to notice,—that there 
ereinvifible realities; —tofpeak more 
particularly to thofe divine objects 
and unieen things to which the text 
refers;—to oblerve how, and in 
what fenfe, thofe objects and things 
may be faid to be unfeen;—to con- 
fider the import of looking at them; 
and how divine fupport and com- 
fort are derived from them, by the 
beholder; elpecially under fuffer- 
‘ings. 
Having difcuffed thefe feveral 
heads of the fermon, he proceeds 
to, 


Tue Improvement of the Sub- 
jerry | 

Reflefion 1. How lamentable is 
the condition of the benighted hea- 
then: they live in darknefs, and 
dying in the dark, leap into a world 
of betore unfeen eternal realities! 

2. What infinite obligations are 
we under, to praife the Lord for di- 
vine revelation, which has brought 
life and immortality to light; which 
exlubits to view eternal realities, 
and points out a way how we maybe 
preparedtomect them with everlait- 
ing joy! 

3. What language is able to ex- 
— the blindnefs and madnels of 
mners under the gofpel, who are 
unawed, unimpreffed, and umnflu- 


enced by the auguft realities of eter- 


Note. 
In our next, we thall infert the 
emoirs of this amiable young Many, 
written by his aged Father. 


nity! Every moment in j rd 
of le fecond death ; ey 4 
darknefs, and the dead fleep of fe- 
curity, perceive it not. Mufic and 
mirth are employed to banifh foul 
concern; amufements and diver- 
fions,all thatimagination can invent, 
are plied to ward off ferious tho’ts 
and powerful impreilions of death, 
judgment, and future worlds. Se- 
curity their dtudy, and the art of 
killing time, their only {cience : 
perfitted in, it is a dead calm before 
the terrible tempeft of Almighty 
vetigeance! Shocking feene! How 
dreadfully it clofes! 

4. How great, how folemn, how 
important @ work it muft needs be 
to die! as all chings in the future 
ftate are abiding, conmplete and e- 
ternal! In the prefent itate, count- 
lefs objects cone into view, andfoon 
are icen no more: in the other 
worlds al! objeéts are eternal, and 
abide in view forever. We are nes 
ver fo happy in this world, but 
there is fome uneafinefs; nor fo 
mitergble, but there is fome degree 
of-happineis: but in a future ftate, 
happineds is confummateandeternal, 
and fo is mifery.— What then muft 


it be to die, and enter upon one of 


thefe ftates !—Etérnity! We are a- 
larmed at the found! Loft in the 
proipect! 

s- Reje&, then, O my foul! 
Deteft with abhorrence, becaufe 
unicriptural, the antichri/fian doc- 
trine of a future purgatory, and the 
finners releafe from mifery in a fu- 
ture ftate. The infpired apoftle, 
fpeakingin our textofthe things that 
relate to the future invifible world 
(without diftinction or a tingle ex- 
ception ) teaches us that they “are 
eternal :”” then heaven and hell are 
fo. The bleflednefs of the righteous 
‘inthat world, isti xedand eternal :and 
likewife the punishment of the wick- 
ed: enough, wemightreafonably fup- 
pote, to confute the vain prefump- 
tuous, delufive and foul deRtruc- 


tive doctrine, which fome inen teach, 
that there fhall be a change of ftate, 
and a period put to the fimner’s mi- 
dery in the future world. There is 
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not afingle inftance in al! revelation, 
of a penod pur to any of the things 
of the invifible tate, which the a- 
poftle announces tothe world, are 
all “ eternal.”—How terrible the 
ftate, to. be plunged in unutterable 
mifery, with full.conviction of errer, 
too late for a remedy, and that for 
eternity ! 

6. It cannot reafonably be tho’t 
excefhve, if awakened finners are 
in agonies of diftrefs to be eternally 
faved, Their terrors do not exceed 
their caufes : condemnation for fin 
and guilt, and the weight of worlds 
eternal, jet heavy upon the mind. 

7. Soul-happifying, joyful and 
bleffed day, he day of a finner’s 
faving converfion to God! Then 
hath he deliverance and indemnity 
from eternal mifery, and a title to 
ineffable and eternal glory ! 

8. How excellent and impor- 
tant the grace of faith! and how 
highly favored of heaven are thofe 
who hate itin lively exercife! No 
juft apprchenfion of infinitely gio- 
rious objects, and eternal realitres, 
nor fupport and comfort are derived 
from them, without it: elevation 
above this world, and the preliba- 
tions of eternal glory, are enjoyed 
when it is divinely exerted. What 
aglorious encomium isgiven us of its 
power and influence, in the eleventh 
chapter of the Hebreaus ! 

g. What a tranfcendent life of 
comfort, is the life of faith and re- 
ligion in its power. It is ofall lives 
the moft pleafant and delectable. 
Its joys are mofl excellent in their 
nature and quality : its objeCis moft 
glorious. 

10. ' How abfolutely needful are 
the influences of the Holy Spirit in 
the buiine/s of religion. Without 
his energetical operations, there is 
no faith, no fight of divine objedis, 
no grace acted, no duty performed 
aright, no divine comforr in the 
preientitate,nor future eternalwor!d. 

rr. How much doth it concern 
us to examine whether we are in 
the faith ? We are at the docr of 
future worlds, replete with great, 
glorious, unchangeable and exer- 


naJ realities. To bc happy, and for- 
ever io, this is happiness indeed !— 
to be miferable, and forever io, this 
is mifery in all its terrors. 

rath and laft. Well may it ‘be 
faid, that dlejed are the decd that 
die in the Lord! When they ex- 
change worlds, our lofs may be 
great; but their gain is immenie 
and immortal! This fhould recor- 
cile us to the deceale of our dear 
“—— pious relatives and friends. 

Pothbly fome may now expect 
that I fhould touch vpon the cha- 
racier of'my deceased fon; but my 
bufinefs is rather with the living.— 
However, it is eafy to draw it in the 
moft interefting point of light. A 
few days fince he was a vouth in the 
bloom of life, in the prime of his 
ftrength, iptenie!y puriuing various 
branches of learning, in hopes at 
ufefulnefs in this lite, and im ex- 
pectation of a better when this 
fhould clofe. Buthe was mortal, 
and in the mornimg of life he cies 
Where is he now ? alas! in yonder 

ave lies the mortal body, moul- 
Tori toduit, the prey of worms. 
His immortal fpirit welcomed the 
fummons to return to the fathcr of 
Apirits, and is fixed unchangeably 
in the eternal flate. Ye blooming 
youth ; ye active and ftrong, coine 
view his grave, and character, and 
become wile for death and eternity. 

As tomyfelf, my wound is deep; 
but infinitely deeper is the counie! 
of my God, by which he works, and 
the loving-kindnels by which he 
comforts! I hope 1 have in fome 
meafure exprefied the language of 
my heart, under the lait head of 
ditcourie, while {peaking of the 
mighty influence of tath to tupport 
and comfort. I know the Lord ny 
God * is in heaven, and hath done 
his will,” and his wall is ubfolutely 
good, and infinitely perteé ! 

Let me befpeak your prayers for 
myielf, for my bereaved family, for 
mourning relatives, and {ympathe- 
tic friends, that fuch an initrudtive, 
awful event of divine providence, 
may be fanéified. In particular, 
pray for me, that by this severe uae 
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al, I may become more meet for my 
matter’s ufe; more beneficial in 
my miniftry; and more mpe for 
heavenly alery ! 

I fhalf now conclude my difcourfe 
by way of addrefs and exhortation. 


In the firtt place, I turn by way” 


of addrefs to the refpeétable ‘Tutors 
of the Academy in this place.t 
My dear Sirs, 

‘The fame awful providence that 
hath taken an endeared fog from 
my bleeding heart, has taken a be 
Joved pupil from your wounded 
fpirits ; which exhibits to view the 
propriety of my addrefs to you in 
particular at prefent—yYou fuffici- 
ently tettified, that he thared large- 
ly in your love, and ftood high in 
your efteem: in confequence of 
which, his exit has opened the 
fprings of the moft affli@ing forrow 
in each breaft: whereby we arc be- 
come companions in tribulation. — 
However thus conforted, it is rea- 
fonable to fuppofe that my nearer 
connection with him, is attended 
with more keen fenfibility in this 
feafon of our forrows. IT am well 
aifured he greatly loved you; held 
you in high efteem and veneration 
not doubting, but that your incef 
fant acts of kindnefs toward him, 
flowed from the noble principle of 
benevolence, and the moft affec- 
tionate good withes, which fincere 
friendthip can infpire. But while 
mutual love reigned, and was re- 
fle'ted from breatt to breaft, behold, 
he that is born of a woman, is frail 


and mortal! Thefovereign Lord of 


lite gave commifhion; death catt his 
fhaft, nor mift his aim. He 1s 
Gone! He has bid adieu to this 
inferior world, amidft the unfeign- 
ed tears, and fervent prayers of his 
deareft relatives and friends ! 
Some who knew not his charac- 
ter, may imagine that your excrcie 


Nore. 
+ Mefits. Villian Payne, Fabez 
Peck, Afa Hilyer. Mr. Peck went 


‘into inoculation with my fon, and 


was not returned to us, when this 
diicourfe wes delivered. 
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fes of mind, and grief of heart upon 
this occation, exceed their proper 
boundaries. But you his precep- 
tors, well knew his natura! genius, 
his powers of mind, his various ac- 
complifhments, aod ufeful qualities ; 
what furprizing progrefs he made 
in all the brahches of Science he 
puriued, and his capacity and in’ 
duftry to acquire new improve- 
ments, while going on in the feve- 
ral ftages of uleful and polite Lite- 
rature: all which, with (that crown- 
ing’excellence) his hopeful piety, 
gave rife to your flattered hopes, 
and raifed expectations of his emt- 
nent fervice and ufefulnefs in years 
to come. Now to have the fatal 
blow ftruck, and your pleafing prof- 

&s to vanifh with his expiring 

eath, how affecting the event !— 
To fee this young tree in the infti- 
tution of fcience, and the vineyard 
of the Church, cut down, juft as it 
begun to bear fome fruit, how myf- 
teriousisthe difpeniation! But,there 
are, and ever have been, many acts 
of God’s providential government, 
which cular the moit improved 
reafon, and becloud the moft en- 
lightened mind. If there were no 
arcana in divine government, the 
dignity thereof would not be kept 
up to fuch an awful height as it 
now is. Let us beware of arraign- 
ing ihe divine condué. It is the 
decree of heaven, and what heaven 
decrees, is beft. We are indeed 
allowed to mourn-—but are bound 
to fubmit! We may be hereby 
taught the wonderful majefty, and 
independent glories of the great 
God. He diiplays the awful en- 
dearing luftre of many of his infi- 
nite attributes ; affords numerous 
inftructive leffons, and puts in exe- 
cution the moft beneficial and glo- 
rious defigns, by fuch difpentfati- 
ons. 

You will permit me to obferve 
that, which you have doubtlefs an- 
ticipated by reflection, viz. ‘That 
if the Pupil is called to exchange 


worlds, the’Preceptor mav be called 
to do fo alfo. Death obferves no 
order, makes no diftin¢tion between 
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characters: he ftrikes his dart at 
one and all: his fhatt fimtes in the 
more public, as well as the more 
rivate walks of lite: his we rin | 
roke lays the tutor and the {chol- 
ar in the duft, The fioods of death 
overwhelm the ftately, the freight- 
ed thip, as well as the fmaller crag. 
No exalted ftation, no enlarged 
{pheres of ufefulnefs, exempt for a 
moment from the ftroke of death. 
Therefore, it concerns us to fill up 
our fpheres of action, with vigor- 
ous exertions: doing our work 
“* while itis day 3” and “ ftanding 
with our loins girded, and our 
Jamps burning, ready for the com- 
ing of our Lord !’” : 
You will alfo allow me to fuggeft 
that, which I prefume your own 
meditation has often done, viz.— 
That it is highly needful often to 
remind your pupils of their mortal- 
ity, and to inculcate upon their 
young and tender minds, the infi- 
nite importance of virtue and real 
holinefs. We fee that in the midft 
of their purfuits after knowledge, 
in the prime: of life they may be 
numbered with the dead. We 
know, that until they become truly 
pious, they are not prepared to 
meet death: thtretore, their early 
iety is of the utmoft importance. 
Rhould life be prolonged, their ear- 
ly piety will lay the foundation for 
their future comfort, and eminent 
ufefulnefs inthe world. Then will 
they improve all their knowledge 
well, to the fervice of God, and 
their generation, when they be- 
come poffeft of true virtue or real 
iety. ‘Therefore we labor for their 
inftruction in the great truths of 
Chriftianity, and iif to promote 
their pra¢tical influence upon their 
hearts ; that they may thereby have 
that knowledge of the true God, 
and Jefus Chritt, which is life eter- 


nal. 
Refbe@ed and dear Sirs, 
Ithank you this dayfor all your 
love and kindnefs, fhown my fon, 
while he was under your care and 
tuition as a pupil; for your fre- 
quent and kind vilus made him in 


his ficknefs ; and for the great and 
numerous tokens of refpeat you 
have exhibited by way of memorial 
of him, fince his deceafe. ‘The 
Lord gractenfly reward you for all ! 
Iwith you, Sirs, the prefence of the 
Lord, divine aid and affiftance in 
the work afhgned you, and that 
when you fhall have finifhed your 
work on the ftage of life, you may 
have that fulneis of joy, which is 
in his prefence, and thofe pleafures 
which are at his right-hand, for ever 
more ! 

In the next place, I beg leave to 
apply this difcourfe by way of ad- 
drefs to the ftudents and young 
members of the Academy. 

My. dear young Friends 
The mourcful event of divine 
providence, which occafions my 
refent addrefs, calls fer your fo- 
emn attention, and religious im- 
provement. The Lord by this 
difpenfation, has come near to you : 
he hathtaken aWay amember of your 
fociety, whofora time trod the paths 
of icience, and enjoyed the united 
and focial delights of academic life 
with you. He loved you, and was 
muchbeloved and efteemed by you: 
witnefs your difcomolated looks, 
our {welling tide of grief, and fal- 
ing tears. Ineed not alk why 
you,weep, your lamentation freaks, 
that Buell is no more ! In vigor and 
bloom of youth, amidft the joys of 
friendthip, he 1s cut down! Pale 
andlifelefshe lies,a breathlefs corps! 
The dark, the cold embracing grave 
has clofeduphis remains,and hidyour 
friend, from friendfhip’s vwew! You 
fee his place empty: you hear not 
his voice ; nor will vou fee his face 
again, * till the heavens fhall be no 
more! This 1s your language ; 
** Lover and friend hait thou put far 
from me,and mine acquaintanceinto 
darknefs”! By this event you are 
called into the fchool of our Lord 
Chrift, to learn important leffons: 
to Jearn the vanity of the world. 
How vain, delufive and tranfitory 
are all earthly joys; even the de- 
lights of friend‘hip, and hopes of 
focial blifs: all is an airy dr 
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Learn te look from broken ciferns, 
to the fountain of living waters, for 
full and laftiag happinels, - Learn 
the infinite evi! of fin: the efficacy 
of divine truth; and .what a great 
change death makes: and that it 
greatly concerns you to be found 
in readinefs to meet death in the 
morning of life: for you may die 
young, as well as your dear deceaf- 
eci young fricnd! Shail he ianguith, 
fhall he die in vain, as to you his 
furviving friends? We hope nox! 
Although he is dead, does he not 
yet {peak ? Yes, hark! let your ears 
attend the cry, from yonder hollow, 
gaping tomb, where fleeps the pre- 
cious ditt! Does he not fpeak in 
emphatic language, fimilar to that 
of oar Lord, your final judge, “Be 
ye alfs ready!” Improve time with 
a wile reference to eternal fururiry : 
without delay, make it your great 
concern to be foundin habitual and 
a@uai teadinels for'an exchange of 
worlds. Habitual, as reconciled 
to God through the mediation af 
Chritt, as united to him byya faith 
of divine operation; clothed upon 
with his law-fulfilling and fniihed 
richteoufnels, and fanctified by the 
derivation of all evangelical graces 
from his, immentfefulnefs. AAual, 
by poffefing a holy difpofition of 
heart, and the lively exercife of 
faith, love, and every evang@lical 
grace. Confider, that e’er long, 
and it may be very foon, our Lord 
willcall you by death out of ume 
into eternity ;.and when he calls, 
you mnit go, prepared or unprepar- 
ed. Think how great and impor- 
tant a thing it is to die, and tomeet 
the Lord your judge; and think 
much upon the unfpeakable differ- 
ence between a prepared and an un- 
prepared joulinadying hour. Re- 
alize the two eternal worlds, hea- 
ven and hell. Know thatthe time 
of your lives, eyen from this 
very moment, is dite enough to 
prepare for death and heaven. For 
your encouragement, know that the 
Lord is gracioufly ready to offer 
you all needful afitftance by his {pi 

rit. Hear what he fays: “Turn 


ye at my ‘reproof; behold, Iwi 

pour out my ipirit unto you, T will! 
make known my words unto you.’ 

As you have recourfe to the in- 
ftitution in this place, forthe va. 
luable purpofe ot promoting ule, 
ful knowledge, you do well to im- 
prove time ‘with a wife reference 
thereto: but efpecially let each one 
ftudy his own heart: ** know thy- 
felf!”+ Amd above all, feck af- 
ter a dpiritual, praétical and expe 
rimental knowledge of the Lord Jer 
fus Chrift. “ Determine not to 
know any thing, (comparatively) 
fave Jefus Chrift and himcruerfed:” 
“* account all things but lots, for 
the excellency of the knowledge of 
Jetus Chriit our Lord.” ‘This is 
incomparably the moft excellent, 
the moft neceflary, the mott iatis- 
fying, the moft ufeful, and the 
moft comprehenfive knowledge. 
May God of his infinite mercy, for 
Chnift’s fake, blefs you with this 
knowledge, and make you bleflings 
in your day, and thereby prepare 
you for a fafe and joyful exit out 
of me, into fulnefs of everlasting 


joy! 
( To be concluded in our next.) 





RESIGNATION. 


pain. thy will be done, were 
the words of him whofe lips 
kiiew no guile, and into whofe 
heart fin never found an entrance. 
‘The language is familiar to every 
one; but, alas! of the many who 
adept the fentiment, few live under 
its influence} fewer it:ll evidence its 


Nores. 

+ Some of the wifer heathen, 
thought this faying, “ Know th 
felf,”’ came down from heaven; aa 
accordingly it was written in letters 
of gold, in the temple at Delphos, 
facred to Apollo their god of wif- 
dom ; intimaung the great impor- 
tance of iuch knowledge. 

it SiChriftem difcis nihil eft fi ce- 

tera neicis, 
Si Chriftum nefcis nihil eft fi cetera 


difcis. . 


, 
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power in their practice. Father, thy 
will be yer in the effufion of pray- 


er; the humble Chriftian’s ejacula- 
tion; the ardent afpiration of a foul, 
animated with the fweet enthufiafm 
of divine love. O! how often has 
the fentiment warmed my heart, 
and flowed from my lips! But let 
me examine myte!f: let me take an 
impartial, aceurate furvey of the re- 
al principles by which Tam actua- 
oul and enquire whether I am in- 
deed under the influence of the true 
Chriftian temper. Am I perfwaded, 
in nry own mind, that I am under 
the compatlionate eye, and the ex- 
tenfive protection ef an all-wife 
pravidence? Do I humbly acquicfce 
with God’s allotments Am I con- 
tent with my prefent condition ?— 
Do I diligently apply the means 
put into my hands to their intended 
ufe ? Do I trot for the events, whe- 
ther they thall be fuccefsful or no, 
to the Sepreme Difpofer and Dr- 
rector of all things? Do I believe, 
nd confefs, that all God’s difp-n- 
fations, univertal or particular, are 
and fit to antwer fome impor- 
nt ends? That the pretent order 
of nature is right, and as it fhould 
be? And, amidit ail the ferments 
and viciffirudes of life, have I been 
conftant in prayer fordivineftrength 
and fupport? Have ¥ depended on 
the arm of Omnipoteitce for deliv- 
erance in time of trouble? Have I 
lived in a firm affurance, that he, 
who feeth not as man feeth, can 
make every thing, however appa- 
rently evil, work together for good 
tothem, who, with a calm fubmif- 
fion of foul, love and truft him? 
O! my foul, what fayeft thou to 
thefe queitions? If thy confcience 
accufeth thee not; if thou art ine 
eed under the government of this 
amiable, this Chrift-like difpofition, 
much to be defired is thy peaceful 
ftace: happy will thy life be, and 
delightiully ferene thy death ! 
¥ have known fome feeble mind- 
ved tellow-travellers opprefied with 
the flighteit inconveniences. L have 
feen of the race of Jonah peevithly 
angry, becanfe deprived of their 
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fhadows. ‘There are othets fo un- 
reafonable as to imagine, that an 
exemption from great fins,is a good 
plea for an exemption trom extra- 
ordinary pains; or that, becaufe 
they ferve God, their mountain 
will ftand ftrong, andtheir gourds 
never be blafted. Unthinking mor- 
tals Happy they ; the happiett of 
probationers, who have known the 
fterms of aiflictign, and are carried 
by the waves of tribulations into the 
kingdom of heaven! The moft ex- 
emplary pilgrims have, by fuffer- 
ma, glorified God; and to bear the 
crofs, is the lot of moft Chriftians. 
Abraham, Jacob, Jofeph, and Da- 
vid, had their appointed trials— 
Abrahath was bid to fojourn ina 
ftrange land, and had the fevere 
command given him to facefice his 
only fon. Jacob was periecated by 
his brother, and when advanced in 
years, loft the comfort of his old 
age, his beft-belowed child. Jofenh 
was cruelly ufed by his relatives, 
and a rafh maiter. David experi- 
enced fears from conipiracies, and 
theievere reproaches of eviltongues. 
From thefe and many other exam- 
ples of the like kind, may I learn to 
expecithe enemy, and to prepare 
for the conflict; or if entered che 
lift, by divine faith, and with 2 man- 
ly fortitude, to fight the pood fight! 

Iwill pray unto the Lord, fays 
the felf-deceiving Philander; to the 
Moft High will I prefent my fup- 
plications. Profper, O God, my 
prefent undertakings! Preferve me 
from the anguith of poverty, and the 
contempt of a low ftation! Rafe 
me to honor, and fill my hands with 
riches! Alas! my prayer retarns 
to my own bofom! The Lord will 
not hear, he will not anfwer me ‘—~ 
Even the meiciesI have requefted, 
I fee beftowed upon others, leis de- 
fervine than oryfelf! Why, Phitaa- 
der, thefe earth-born petitions ?—- 
Whytheft uuprofitable conjeSures? 
Come reafon! Come religion ! Aad 
thor, O pure ipwit! correa his 
wandering imagination! Are you, 
Philinder, a proper judge of your 
own merit? The Seming blefioges 
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you have fo earneftly defired, might 
they not prove injuries to you‘— 
Might they not make you proud, 
covetous, ungrateful, or intemper- 
ate? Itis no uncommon thing to 
fee an alteration in circumftances 
produce a proportionable altera’ion 
in fentiments and manners; are you 
certain this might not be your cafe? 
You have afked for riches: are you 
ready co facrifice to the terms upon 
which they are to be obtained? O 
inconfiderate, foolifh pride! Why 
did you not rather fupplicate fora 

ood heart, and the favor of God? 
Thefe, thefe, Philander, will cer- 
tainly be everlafting advantages to 


you. 

Methinks I hear the murmuring 
complaints of the unhappy Portia. 
How diftrefsful is my condition ! 
My mifery exceeds all within the 
circle of my acquaintance! The 
hand of the Lord ts upon me! ‘The 
bloom of my comforts is blafted ; 
me wees ars to {pring up the 

owers of profperity, now appear 
only the thorns of pain, and the bit- 
ter weeds of affliction ! 

Why thus difquieted, dejected 
fufferer? Truft in the 3 you 
may yet live to praife him. Have 

ou never, Portia, obferved many 
Diane produce effedts quite oppo 
fite to the intentions of the might 
projectors ? Have you never behel 
the barren wildernefs fuddenly fale 
with herbage? and the gloom of 
adverficy fu spr chang d into the 
bright funthine of profperity ? Com- 
mand unruly pathon to be hit and 
hearken not to her fuggeftions.— 
Hear the foothing leMuns of refigha- 
tion: fhe thus fpeaks; liften to her 
voice; and O! may you profit by 
her wholefome inftructions ! 

What! thall I receive at the 
hand of God, and not fubmit alfo 

atiently to the evil ? Is there not a 
Sein whofe power created, whofe 
wildom governs, and whofe juftice 
will hereafter judge the world ?~ 
Are not pleafure and pain the dif- 
penfations of his providence ?— 
Should fufferings be my portion, 
fet me conlider, and try to inyeili- 
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gate the ends they may be intended 
to anfwer; and let me fubmuit to the 
all-fuficient arm of God, for the 
time and manner of removing them, 
Is the great 1 AM omniprefent, and 
not near me? Omniicient, and 
knows not my wants ? Omnipotent, 
and unable to fupply them? Good, 
unchangeably oad, and not wils 
ling to promote my happinefs ? 
emember, calamities of every 
kind are the appointments of hea- 
ven; yet it mult be acknowledged, 
are attended with fuch heart-rend- 
ing circumftances, that to fubmit to 
them with an equal temper of mind 
requires more than common refij- 
nation, and more than ordinary grae 
ces. It is pofhble to be in ach a 
ftate of affliction, and fo diftreffed, 
as to put it out of the power of even 
friendhhip hericlf to adminifter re- 
lief: but what a fatisfaétion in the 
moft trying moments, will this 
thought aford me, that as I have 
always, with a Chriftian 
refigned myfelf to the difpotd of 
Providence, J can {till wuft in, and 
have reafon to hope for deliverance 
from him. And where can I find 
more fure anchor of hope and con- 
fidence? If a cing all pofhble 
t 


perfection is not the moft proper 
obje& of my truft, then what intel- 
ligent creature, i 


or 
can be fo? Am I femountied = 
friends ? Am I endowed with im- 
menfe poffeflions ? Have I honor, 
health, and riches? Yet, are nor 
all thefe out of my power? Do pot 
ten thoufand caufes lay harking to 
deprive me of them? May they nas 
want that. exiftenee to-morrow 
which they have to-day? And what 
will friendihip, honor, wealth, and 
power, nav, (ae highett enjoymentg 
‘of time, fignity to me, if my tale 
forthem is gone? If I lay upon a 
bed of ficknets, or death, can thefe 
purchafe eafe under the agony of 
acute difeafe? Can thefe redeem 
my body from the grave ? Can they 


ure a ranfom for m 
fee foul ? No.” dod and 
his Son are alor.e fufficient for thefe 
tungs. I will therciore rejoice ig 
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almoft éntirely unknown to us. The 
facred books, where alone we could 


expeé any information of fuchre- 


mote events, leave us entirely inthe 
dark. ¥. 

Mofes having told us, that Nim- 
rod fixedthe feat of his empire at 
Babylon, defcends no lower with his 


~ perration, Inthe d of Abraham, 
-we find Amraphel king of Shinar 
“mentioned im feri 


pture. This prince 
was probably one of the fucceflots 
of Nimrod. But Mofes mentions 
him only to tell us that he was one 
of thofe princes who entered into an 
eons ceetoctnceriers r — 
im in fubdui ings of Pale- 
ftine, who had taken off his yoke. 
The facred hiftorian has obferved 


_ the fame filetice as to the Sure of 


Affyria; he contents with 


‘faving, that Affur left Babylon, and 
ce called 


recired into that count 
Affytia, where built Nineveh, 
and fome other cities. This fact 
may authorize us to make this the 
epochs of the foundation of the Af- 
yrian monarchy. But $ gives 
us no further light into “ie iihors 
of chat ftate. “ 


If we have recourfe toprofane hif- 


torians, therelations they give us are 
fo obfcure, fo oppofite to one arid. 
ther, fo involved in difficulties and 
contradictions, that it is i 
to form any i ent of the 
firft events which vi in the 
empires of Babylon and Affyria.— 
Modern writers have contrived fe- 
veral different fyftems for reconcil- 
ing the contradictory narrations of 
ancient hiftorians; but all sae 
tems are liable to fo many objeéti- 
ons, that there is not one of 

that can give us full 
But fince it is neceffary to chufe, we 
fhall fix upon that which appeats 
moft probable and moft agreeable 
to the ideas we have formed of thefe 


‘ very ancient times. 


' Iefeems evident from the text of 
Mofes, that Babylon was fomewhat 


“'* more ancient than Nineveh. It ap- 
pears alfo that thefe two cities were 
Originally the capitals of two em- 


pires, each of which was governed 


fn, 
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‘by adiftin@ monarch. Thefe two 


ftates continued feparate 440 years. 
“ Hiftory has not —— > us 
any particulars concerning the fove- 
reigns who reigned at Nineveh from 
ur to Ninus: we know not fo 
much as the names of thefe ancient 
monarchs. The Affyrian empire, 
fo famous in antiquity, like other 
early eftablifhments, was but {mall 
in its beginnings. Ninus was the 
firft who attempted to enlarge its li- 
mits. Heconquered the ki 
of Babylon, and laid the foundation 
~ of thattormidable power which held 
Afia in fubjection for fo many agés. 
As to the Babylonians, it appears, 
that, after Nimrod, feven kings, 
Chaldeans by birth, reigned fuccef- 
fively at Babylon. After them a fa- 
mily of princes originally from A- 
rabia, feized the throne-——Thev 
reckon fix of thefe, who fucceeded 
ea without interruption.— 
Under the lait of thefe kings, Ni- 
nus, the fovereign of Affyria, attack- 
ed and defeated the Babylonians, 
fe'zed the perfon of their king, and 
that conqueit united the throne 
to that of Nineveh._—— 
happened sgo years af- 
1758 before the Chrif- 


is died after a reign of fifty- 
“tWO years, which had been one con- 
a: in of victories and eon- 
Guels. “hte left but one fon by his 
queen Semiramis. Ninias, (for that 
was the name of this prince) at the 
death of his father, was too young 
to reign by himfelf. For this rea- 
Ninus committed the admini- 
ftration of the government into the 

" hands of ‘Semiramis. 
_ Semiramis aflumed the reins of 
“government in the year 1741 before 
hrift. This is one of the firft ex- 
amplesin hiftory of a throne filled 
by a woman, an example which has 
been followed in many countries.— 
The Affyrian empire loft nothing of 
its glory by being committed to the 
conduét ofa woman. Semiramis has 
pre te if not excelled, the great - 
monarchs, in the luftre of her 








reign. 
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She was fucceeded by her fon 
Ninias, who afcended the throne in 
the year 1699 before the Chrittian 
zra, and reigned 38 years. From 
this prince to the revolt of the 
Medes, that is, for more than Sco 
years, we are i t of wiiat ha 
pened in the Affyrian empire. T 
names of the fovercigns who fway- 
ed the fceptre for fo many ages, are 
not well known. This obfcurity is 
commonly aicribed to the great ef- 
feminacy into which it is pretended 
the fucceflors of Ninias were plung- 


From the commencement of thefe 
two empires, the government was 
monarchial, and the crown heredi- 
tary. But ita rs, that to the 
reign of Nious, thefe kingdoms had. 
not much increafed nor improved. 
by prince has vay Bac orig 

antiquity, as the firft monarch o 
Afia who had any knowledge of po- 
litics, or the art of reigning. It is to 
Ninus, without doubt we mutt a- 
fcribe the divifion of the Affyrian 
empire intofeveral provinces and go- 
vernments; for we find this inftitu- 
tion fully eftablifhed in the reigns 
of Semiramis, and her fu a 

We may obterve further, that in 
the Affyrian empire,the people were 
diftributed into acertain number: 
tribes, and that profefions were he- 
reditary; that is to day, childyen 
were not permitted to quit their fa- 
thers occupation, and embrace ano- 
ther. We know not the time nor 
the aughor of this inftitation, which 
trom the higheft antiquity prevail- 
ed almoft over all Afia, and even in 
feveral other countries. é 

The Affyrians had one practice 
with refpect to marriage, worthy of 
our attention, This practice how- 
ever, had its foundation in that cuf- 
tom, which prevailed v ne, 
and very umverfally, of huf- 
band’s purchafing his wife. _ 

Every year they bled in one 
place, all the young girls who were 
marriageable, The public crier put 
them up to fale, one after another. 
The rich paid a high price for thofe 
whofe figure tzemed to them the 


. moft agreeable, te: money which 


was received for thefe, was bettow- 
edasa portion with the more bome- 
ly whom no npody Would have fan- 
cied. For after they had difpofed 
of the moft beautiful, the crier pre- 
fented fuch as were Icis attracting, 


and afked if any one would accept , 


ann an one = fuch a = tat 
fale proceeded by conmagjows! an 


lower, and fhe was at Taf allowed 


to him who was willing to accept of 
her with the {malicft portion. In 
this manner all the young women , 
_ ‘were provided with hufbands. This 
very politic and ingenious method , 


of facilitating and oting mar- 
riages, was Sm ifed by feveral 
. other nations. 

Befides, they were not permitted 
to carryof the perions they had 
purchafed, till they had given fuf- 
ficient fecuritythat they-would mar- 
rythem. Ifat any time it happen- 
ed, that the parties could not agree 
the man was obliged to refund the 
money he had received. It was 
likewile wery exprefsly forbidden 
to ufe women ill, or to carry them, 
into any foreign country. Heredo- 
tus informs us, that this wife infti- 
tution was abolithed, towards the 
end of the Affyrian monarchy. 

The Affyrians had feveral diftin& 
councils, and feveral tribunais, for 
the regulation ‘of public affairs. — 
They reckon fix of both kinds; 
three councils, and three tribunais, 
whofe creation and authority were 
different. It deems, that the three 
councils were created by the body 
of the people. to govern the ftate in 
conjunction with the fovereign, The 
firft of thefe three councils was 
compofed of officers, who had quit- 
ted the fervice after having 
the beft of their days in milwary 
pod het The nobility come 





ed the fecond. ‘The eld mea 

rmed the third. We are not in- 
formed what were the partitular 
functions of the three councils. 

The fovereigns on their part had 
created three tribanals, to watch o- 
ver the conduét of their people.— 
The functions of the frit f thefe 


wt 
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tribunals was a 2k 
men in 
wokern The fda k cog. w 


zonce of thetts and i 
ads of violence. * 
It to the 
honor at they 
are acknow ‘ 


to have been the rt who mad 
ot writing ng ingabeir ublic and judi- 
cial acts; —" is not 
known. 
As wo the politi 
uct of the nt 
lay it we Were to judge’ 
by the fentiments of almoft all 
writers of antiquity, we could not 
defpife their F waged of governin 
too much. a Ninias 0 
having fet a » which 
hrs tucceffors but tee we imitated. 
Without pretending to vindicate 
this prince from a fhare of thofe 
fouits eps the Afiati¢s have al- 
wa en aceufed of, the few hints 
vides are left us concerning his ad- 
‘niatdiierion fer to prefent us with 
the model of a very pra- 
dent government. 
The great end which Ninias had 
in view, was to prevent all cabals 
which might endanger the fafery of 
the fovereign, or the eanquilcy of 
the ftate. No meafutes could be 
more wile and effectual to this end 
than thefe which he purfued. He 
comm: anded a certain mumber of 
troops to be levied every vear in 
each provinte. This army formed 
an encampment round be capital. 
At the end of the year he difimiiled 
thefe foldiers to their own homes, 
aad commanded new oncs to be 
taifed in their room. This conduéd 
aniwered two ends. On one hand, 
Nivias kept his {ubjeéts in obedi- 
ence, by the fight of fo numerous an 
army, always ready to march to 
chaitife rebels at whatever diftance. 
‘Onghe other hand, by the annual 
change of the fe troops, the officers 
and foldiers Were prevented froth 
‘contra Sing intimate connections, or 
forming deditious enterprifes. He 
took fpecial care hkes wife to commit 
the governmentof provinces tonone 









writers 


but fuch as were entirely’ devoted 
to BaF poke and é@ach’ 

iged to repair to Nineveh e- 
very years to give an actount of his 


wét. 
They accofe Ninias of fhe 
Was no a 
peasy yet t mites have ao 
Fi@ievent proof cf what they further 
furntile, that thi rince concealed 
his perfon only to hide his vices. — 
ye find in thofe 
Ninias this 


: P Tesinons Rasa, feveral 4 


thea Be wg be reconciled 


five 4 of Ne 
ae. aie 


pice ood gener he dlwavs a oe yn 
veer Sood generals at the head 

$ armies experienced 
; = able 


vernors it his provitices, a 
jeaee cities; 

a to oh. 1 
e order and tran- 


dominions; andrhat he 
peace during his whole 
t can be more? 
: y bad ho other view 
hutting hindlelf up in his palace, 
i fiVing almoft inaceefible, but to 
pire Ms fubjects with greaterixe- 
pect atid veneration for his petfon. 














The Orxrerk and Procrets of 
Ants and ManuracturRes. 


(Contiaued from tol. I. page 714.) 
CLOTHING. 


N°". to agriculture, the arts of 
making clothing are without 
Giface the moft neeeffary and ufe- 
ul. Therea inventions which 
have difplayed fo riuch fagaciry, 
and done fo much honor to the hu- 
man Varia Wade: ageing —The afe of 
yest: Fe owing to 9 other 
caute ek mere gi ty of fe- 
curl body @ injuries 
of Hea. ace tie, 1 in fact, = 
efimnates rethis precaetion would 
be almoft quite tnneceffary; Yet, 
excepting a few of the moft barba- 
rous favages, al mankind have been 
and fill are, accuitoiited wo cover 
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their bodies ee garments, more or 


le{s to their fll 
and lets. et rita “we fee 
that the arts of m nts 


weré inverted in the fens ae cli- 

mates, Where there was the Icait 

nted fot any CSverifig to the body. 
inhten could not be the 


fone creo mt tlio neat ai ag ged 


to it. ra ne 
Sake, of this 
te ge ahd tae pe it 
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of them muft have been 
ete one and * 
greeatle, . Tt is probable then 
peo men Would foo ly them- 
felves to find out pete. s Of mak- 
ing them more foft and flexible— 
We can only form conjeétares about 
the ag was Pa for oe 
porr ¢. Theirfirftoperations wou 
Be very fi hte. The ancient annals 
fang, ate of their BA Kings, who 
ng, one of their 
pane men to prepare the fkins of 


nien in all ages animals, by taking off their hair with 
iere Deed thanieloes ta fearching rollers of wood. There rae 
‘for proper materials for ¢overing bably but little art in thefe 
ndics, g the ices——-Théy were perhaps 
tions. work- Tike thofe which we know are ufed 
theft cecbiah has been’ by feveral. modern nations, who, 
andre- being itill ftrangers to the arts, fet 
enquiries before us an image of thefe primi- 
» we are tive tiifi¢s. 
ious Aum- The fkins of animals, are not ra- 
“ $,which — turally adapted to form an exact and 
are si eieamongtt civilized nations. 









men were in which the firft 


is incon- 

alts replay on igno- 
whos hich facceed- 
Been & eye tongues, and dif- 


cou nts 


neither art = 
Me ule of fuch | eva 
Pied, and needed the leatt pre: 


ration ——Sorhe ep ey. covered 
hemfelves with the bar trees, 
others with leaves, or bul- 
rufhes rudely interwoven. pre- 

fent ignorance of favage nations pre- 
fents tts with 2 model of thefe anci- 

ent ufages. The tkins of aniznals, 
however, feem tohave been the thoit 


wniverfally ufed as ree’ ih 
thefe a Bo But the w not 
thea the art eo Ioftening Tak {kins, 
‘nor of making them flexible by cer- 
tain | tions. They wore them 
in anne e ftate they came from the 
‘bodi the animals. Mankind 
2 genePal were then in that ftare of 


orance the favages are at pre- 
ent, who know neither hgw to tan 
om curry the fkins they ufed for 
dlothing. 
Theie kins, however hardening 
and contracting for Want of drei- 






commodious covering to the human 
body. It was neéeffary therefore to 
i the art of adjufting them to its 
pe, and uAitingfeveralof them to- 
ft. Thegre: at) owe 
fim cat the uf of 
“They were obliged to fup- 
oy x og Aare — pends 
pedients. We may judge of theft 
original contrivances by thoft of fe- 
veral modern nations. The gar- 
ments of the people of Greenland 
are fewed with the guts of fea dogs 
and other fifh, died i in the air, and 
cut ifto very Nender thongs. The 
Efkimatix and the Samoides ufe the 
finews of animals for the fame pur- 
pofe. They muft have ufed chem 
alfe in the firft ages. Hefied men- 
ai thei anctent ‘practices — 








, tharp eg the like, 
fup lied the place of needles, 
and pins, in fewing thelr § ts. 


the ancient inhabitants of Peru, who 
in marty refpects were a fagacious 
civilized people, knew nothing of 
needles nor pins. ‘They made ufe 
of ong v for fewing and faft- 


ening iti . We might 
aehticn fiations who-at this 
day are reduced to the fame expe- 
dienw. 
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Pig. ci booms civiliz- 
ed, upon - 
mitive ces. They Lovittad 


to find garments more agreéa 

and commodious than the bark of 
trees, leaves, fkins, Sc. It was foon 
perceived that a better ufe might be 


made of the fpoils of animals. They 


endeavored to find out methods for 
taking off the hair or wool,andform- 
ing thefe into a covering as fubftan- 
tia and warm, but more pliable, 
than their fkins or furs, This art 
is very ne cole 7" x: iarchial 
ages, the people o opotamia 
nd Paleftine took t care of 
fhearing their fheep. The firft Ruffs 
were probably a kind of felt. Men 
would begin with uniting the diffe - 
rent parts of the wool or hair with 
fome Gearee matter; by this 
means they might make a ftuff, to- 
lerably foft, and nearly of an equal 
thicknefs. The ancients made very 
much ufe of felt. 
One difcovery leads to another, 
The thought of feparating the hair 


or wool from the {kin was one 

fiep; but great not 
have been made of the 
further difcovery of “ Unit- 


ing the feparate parts into one con- 
cual thread by means of the fpin- 
dle. This inventioa is of very great 
antiquity. The Egyptians fay, it 
was Ifis who taught them the art of 
fpinning. The Chinefe gave the ho- 
nor of this invention to the confort 
of their emperor Yao. may ob- 
ferve on this fubject, that the tradi- 
tions of almoft all nations afcribe 
the hongr of inventing the arts of 
{fpinning, weaving, and fewing to 
women. The Lydians afcribed this 
difcovery to Arachne, the Greeks 
to Minerva, the Peruvians to Ma- 
ma-oella, wife to Manco-capac their 
firit fovereign. It was alfo to wo- 
men that the Greek and Roman an- 
tiquities attributed the invention of 
the needle, and the art of {pinning 
the filk of certain wortns, and weav- 
tng it into ftaffs. We cannot deter- 
mine whether thefe traditions are 
founded on real hiftory, or have on- 
ly arifen from thefe particular occu- 






pations, having, in all ages and coun- 
tries, been allotted to the fair fex. 
We can fay nothing certain con- 
cerning the manner in which men 
firft made ufe of yarn. It is proba- 
ble they would make many eflays, » 
and compofe a variety of works, as 
trefles, net-work, &c. till by degrees 
they found out the web by warp and 
woof; the moft ul invention 
pethaps, which mankind are in pot 
eflion of: for, in fad, it is by means. 
of this art that we can work up am 
infinite variety of materials into 
warm, commodious, and beautiful 
garments, . 
_ We might forma great manycon- 
jectures about the origin of weav- 
ing. We might fay withan ancient 
— that 0 rh the di 
of this art to er. We ; 
inca waged ts och: these 
infect w: its web; bferv- 
ed Sone aradel and 
the threads by the weight of 
own body, &c. But, without men- 
tioning the various h ypothefes which 
might be formed on this Ragen be 
imagine, that the idea of the web of 
warp and woof might ftrike men 
firft, from the infpecton of the inner 
barks of certain trees. Some of theft 
4 Freles be their coarfenefs pos 
y ravery refem- - 
blance to a web; the dives are ine 
terwoven, and crofs each other al- 
‘moft at tight angles. The manner 
therefore, in which the filaments 
thefe barks are difpofed, might ver 
pothbly give the firft hint a the w 
of warp and woof. 
When we reflect on the prodigi- 
ous number and great variety of 
machines, which are at prefent em- 
ployed in the fabrication of ftuffs, 
we can hardly allow ourfelves to be- 
lieve, that men in thefe firit ages 
could have formed any thing like 
them. Yet it is eafy to conceive 
they might have done fo, if, inftead 
of viewing our own complicated me- 
thods, we obferve the fimple ones 
of feveral modern nations. 
The inhabitants of the Greater 
India and Africa, at prefent weave 
ftuffs with a very few fimple inftre- 


—  . .. 2 ae 
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ments. The people of thefe remote 

es might have done the fame.— 
Though the workmen of thefe coun- 
tries aré ftrangers to many branches 
_ of knowledge we poffeis, we can ne- 
ver fufficiently admire the beauty 
and finenets of their ftuffs. They 
ufe no other inftruments but a fhuc- 
tle and afew {mall pieces of wood. 
By the help, therefore, of fuch fim- 
m4 tools, men in theie early times 
might have accomplifhed the talic 
of, westing cloths of warp and 


However this may be, the inven- 
tion of weaving is extremely anci- 
ent. Abraham, in refufing the booty 
offered him by the king of Sodom, 
fays, “1 will not take from a thread 
** of the woof, even to a fhoe-latch- 


-et.”” Motes , that Abimelech 
made a t of a veil to Sarah.— 
He alfo, that Rebecca co- 


vered herfelf with a veil, when the 
perceived aac. Jacob gave his fon 
Jofeph a coat of divers colours.— 
tells us further, that Pharaoh 
_ arrayed this patriarch in veftures of 
fine cotton. A weaver’s fhuttle is 
mentioned in the bookof Job. Thefe 
faéts fufficiently prove the great an- 
. tiquity of the art of weaving with 
and woof. 
wool and hair of animals, no 
doubt, were the firft materials moft 
qeanpente making garments. 
here are, however, feveral! plants, 
fuch as cotton, flax, hemp, &c. 
which are alfo very proper for this 
perele Jt not probably be 
g before they began to work cot- 
ton. The of this fhrub are 
- Jodged im a kind of down, exceed- 
- ing fine and foft. This down has a 
. great refemblance to fine wool, and 
requirés but little preparation; they 
muft have begun, therefore, betimes 
to make it into cloth. The robe in 
which Pharaoh arrayed Jofeph was 
of cotton. 
The ufe of flax, hemp, and other 
filamentons plants, was not fo ob- 
vious as that of cotton. There fi- 


brous parts muft firit be difengaged 


. incloied in troaghs. 
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from the bark and wood, before they 
can be fpun or wove. In order to 
this, it is neceflary to water, break, 
and heckle them. Yet it cannot be 
doubted that robes of linen were 
ufed in very ancient times. Its is 
faid to have made the firft difcovery 
of this kind of garment. It is cer- 
tain from the teftimony of Mofes, 
that flax was culuvated in Egypt 
from time immemorial. He takes 
notice, that the flax was deftroyed 
by that dreadful hail, which was 
one of the plagues fent upon Egy 

We fee alfo that this legiflator for- 
bids the Ifraeclites to wear a gar- 


ment made of linen and woollen to- 
gether. 
The goodnefs of cloths depends, 


m part, on the operation of fulling. 
It is this which gives them their 
confiftence and folidity. This ope- 
ration is performed by the playing 
of two large wooden mallets, by 
means of a wheel, n the cloth 
he redoubled 
blows which it receives, render it 
more even and fubftantial. The arr 
of fulling was not known in Europe 
ull after the ‘Trojan war; bet it is 
highly probable, this fecret was dit- 


‘covered long before in Afia and E- 


gypt. Their firit effays, no doubt, 
were very mmperfect; probably not 
unlike the methods ufed by feveral 
ignorent and barbarous nations im 
the prefent times. The inhabitants 
of Iceland full their cloths by pour- 
ing hot urine upon them, rolling and 
dathing them againft the ground, 
and treading them with their feet 
fora whole day. They full their 
gloves andbonnets in the fame man- 
ner, only it is with theirhands. A 
man muft be both ftrong and dex- 
terous, to full a fingle waiftceat er 
three pair of ftockings in a day.— 
Such probably was fate of the 
fulling-art at its beginning. Befides, 
in whatever way they performed 
this operation in-thefé@ early times, 
it muit have been very tedious and 
fatiguing, fince they had no know- 
ledve of the falling-mill. 
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A MEMT 

acted of te Pouite 

. aa BeLrres Lerrans, and 
Sciznogs. 

POETRY. 

_{ Continued from vol. 1. page 716.) 

ITH the execution 1 

\ tithe goals the bey of | 

| areas 


“Mere GAion mak employ its eumott 
e 
a Al ee i suis aboily, mid, and 
Each virwea divinity is feen, 

7 j Prudence is Pallas, Beauty Paphos’ 
"Tis not 2 cloud from whenee fwitt 
Bings hy, 

But Jupiter, that thunders through 

the thy: 





age 
is Pequired, moreover 
dicious 


eerste 
Sedumlandieeinan tar 


With , 
rifedes, in beter hh have their 
nature and their merit, 
ialert i 
troduced 


that which M. Voltaire inas in- 
Heariade, 
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Par in the void 


unnumbered worlds ante, 
d light the azure tkies. 
all, the God of Heaven refides, 


every orbit, every motion guides, &c. 


The defeription of the 
Lore, in the ninth 


Fis’ dosrbebondersof Idslin's conf, 


ett ee eee) eee 


- bt twewew FF fe 





O'wsiee Cire Ot 


Serant 





of epopee, that par- 
moral, the fatyric, the 
Vor. 1. No. x. 


ferious, the gay, and the refined 
comic. 

What one of the greateft mafters 
of the art gh he treating on 
epic » wit to readi 
ba chefid euvres of this kind i 
felves, ishighly judicious, very true, 
and inftructive; but it ts not lefs 
certain, that the principles and rules 
. godine ob abe ny indies. 

fable, to : who would read thefe 
mafter pieces to advantage, and 
make them a ¢ pele la- 
bors. TOO! OF This 1S_ 
thar Scthoce ant his facceffors have 
formed their ics.on ‘ie works 
of Homer, wned poets 
of their times; thar is to fy, they 
have their precepts leis from 
reafon from example. What 
is the “quence? They have ci- 
thergorfaidall thgtis effential orthey 
have Brequenty *d and deceived 
with their models. The 


t 
will happen toe twho 
fhall read, 1 ter Soupledat of the 
principles, any excellent poem in 
order to imitate it. He will frequent - 
ly wander from the truth in his pur- 
vit: fr ugaly in he tae he 
ties; and freque wi ive 
himfeif thackles, when neither the 
one nor the other are directed by 
found reafon. For we are not 


unagine, that the rules of the 
tend to curb and “check genius: 


ahvnew hl ke r - 
us poy y 1c 
To be cominuc!.) 


f 


rime 
VERSTFICATION. 


(Concluded fromvol. L. page 7x-.) 
HYME is che ) 
god of thoie fo ln at 
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verfes are terminated. We fay the 
fameioand, and not the fame letters; 
for rhyme is made for the ear and 
not for the eyc; thereforé in all 
doubtful cafes the ear is to decide, 
that being the proper judge. 

The interchange of rhymes is an 
objet, with the rales of which the 
poet fhould make himfelf well ac- 
quainted. He fhould know, that ae- 
cording to thé poetic ordinance, 
rhymes are divided into continued, 
alternate - spt wal an epic 
poem, an clegy, or eclogue, is com- 
pofed of commined rhymes; anode, 
a fonnet, a rondeau, a ballad, &c. of 
alternate rhymes; fables, madrigals, 
&c. of mixed rhymes; that it is al- 
Jowable to begin and end any poem 
whatever, either with a mafculine 
or feminine rhyme, &c.——Laitly, 

“that he fhould avoid all antiquate 
rhymes, unlefs it be in a burlcSaiee 
marotic or hudibraftic ftyle. 


It is a miftake to —_ that 
there is a ftyle which is altogether 
peculiar to poetry. M. Voltaire has 
Fy ns Na ge ee 

ne flar, fatal laurel, unare 

other, which were Sormallly regard- 
ec, not only as poetic phrafes, but 
poctic beauties, afe nothing better 
than tinfel, in verfe as well as profe. 
The grand precept is, that the wri- 
ter fhould adapt his ftyle to the na- 
ture of his fubjeét, and the poem he 
would compote. Ic is to be obferved 
at the fame time, that poetry ad- 
mits of fomewhat more elevation, 
and more orfament of ftyle, and 
confequently of more metaphors, 
allegories, and other figures than 
po. But, on the other hand, itfor- 
ids theufe of all low, vulgar,andtri- 
vial phrafes, all ambiguous expreffi- 
ons,everythingthatis mean,indecent 
ordifguitful. Wecannot fofficiently 
Jament, that the continual alterati- 
ons in modern languages are attend- 
ed with fo great an inconvenience, 
thar the moft beautiful, the moft ex- 
cellent of modern , cannot flat- 
ter themfelves x4 writing for pof- 
cores that the ftyle of Malherbe, 
and the great Corncille, illuftrious 


“games! ‘is already fcarcely intelli- 
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ble. Who knows what will be the 
fate of the moft finifhed writers of 
our day? We thall explain by fhort 
precepts and cxamples,theftructure 
of moft of the different kinds of 


CAprid 


ms, 

PeThe majefty of the fpores feems 
to require loug verfes, fuch as thofe 
called Ale mtn. B. nes and heroics, or 
of twelve fyllables. The Henriade 


alone may here ferve as an exams 
le. In all probability a more noble 
pecies 


more proper to exprefs 
and fentiments, and form beiffiant 
efcriptions, will never be invented. 
The ode, divided into ty ve or 
ftanzas, ufe of all forts of 
veries, from of four or five, 
to thofe of twelve fyllables——Its 
rhymes are fometimes continued, 
fometimes alternate, and fometimes 
py wal phe Saris ag fort 
yme depe on the poet, 
whofe tafte and judgment are to de~ 
termine what kind of verfe is molt 
agrecable to the nature of the fub- 
ject, and the fpecies of ode he in- 
tends to compofe. Thus there are 
Sapphic, Anacreontic and Pindaric 
odes, in imitation of thofe celebrat- 
ed poets of antiquity, and which re- 
uire +7 Fae pena bam of verfes. 
e give fome examples 
of French odes, 






Weak is our judgement when we 


own 

That hor id wars our wonder move 3 
Can human mifery alone 

A mighty monarch’s virtue prove? 
Muft teeming ruin, wafting wide, 
Murder and rapine by her fide, 
Their glory ever frame? 

God’s images on earth allow’d, 
Muft the dread thunder, roaring 


loud, 
Their boundlefs power proclaim? 
luftrioes warriors fhow mankind, 
In every ftate your virtue clear; 
Show them whenfortune proves un- 


kin 
How free your lofty miads you bear, 
While you with {miles the deigns to 


The world’s great maftersallconfefsy 
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Your glory blinds our eyes: 

Bat if to {mile the once difdains, 
The matk falls off, the man rematns, 
Away the hero flies! 


The fun, moft powerful, in his lof- 
ty courfe 
For ever rolls, while radiant reams 
he powers, 
Bough winter's fierce attacks he 
quick reftrains; = ‘ 
His firength reftores, 
Nature’s faint powers, 
The univerfe maintains, 


The fire all glorious in his bofom 
glows, 


From him it {prings, from him it .. 


ever flows; 
When gine My bluthes gild the o- 
rient — —e 
it id fires 
Each far retires, 
And in her beams is loft. 


Stanzas are ftrophes, confifting 
either of four or fix, eight or ten, or 
of five, feven, eleven or thirtcen 
verfes. Theyare fo called from the 
Ttalian word /an~a, which fignifies 
a = or refting place, becawle 
at the of each ftanza the fenfe 
is ee oe There are many exam- 
ples of thefe to be found in the trea- 
tife on verfification by Richelet, of - 
which we fhall here give the follow- 
ing only: 


With the rigor of death there is 
nought can compare: 
We are free to implore; 
But his ears are obdurately deaf to 


each pray'r, 
How loudly ha we roar. 
The peafant, whofe cottage is co- 
ver'd with thatch, 
Mutt fubmit to his laws; 
Nor can the fierce foldier, who 


guards at the gate, 
Save the king from his claws. 


Quadrans are commonly com- 
pofed of long.verfes. They fhould 
all have, if poffible, the fame mea- 
gare, and each of them a diftinet and 
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complete fenfe. The rhymes in the 
quadrans aniwer each other after 
two manners; in the one, the firft 
line rhymes to the fourth, and the 
fecond to the third; inthe other 
thetirft line rhymes tothe third, and 
the fecond to the fourth. 

Of the Madrigal M. Defpreaux 


fays: 


The madrigal does purer, nobler 
pailioas move, 

Andbreathesofiwectaels tendernefs 
and love. 


But fometimes it breathes other fen- 
timents alfo, as appears from thole 
that were made in praife of Lewis 
XiV. 

An ingenious fimplicityforms the 
characterittic of a Rondeau: it com- 
monly confifts ot thirteen verfes of 
ten fyllables. In French the rhymes 
are eight mafculineand fivefeminine, 
or feven maiculine gnd fix feminine. 
There muft be two paufes, one af- 
ter the fifth verfe, and the other af- 
ter the repeated words or firft bur- 
den of the poem. 

The Triclet is likewife compofed 
of ftanzas or ftrophes. It takes its 
name fromthe triplerepetition of the 
firft verfe in each ftanza. 


Pindar was a man of wit, 

What other inftance need I tc!l? 
Profound he was in all his writ, 
Pindar was 2 man of wit: 

And furely nothing equals it, 

He knew right well his worksto {, 
Pindar was a man of wit, ' 
What other inftance need I tell! 


Beza who produc’d thigewine 
Ought to pafs for cathéfic. 

I love more than Chambertine 
Beza who produc’d this wines 
If tirat difciple ot Caivin, 
Beza, pals tor heretie, 

Beza who produc’d this wine 
Ought to pais for catholic. 


There are no fixed rules for the 
mechanical compofirion or ftrnfure 
of the Vaudeville. Every kind of 
verde may here be ufed, as they my 
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be fung to every fort of tune. There 
are immenfe colledions of thefe.— 
The following is the firft ftanza of 
a Vaudeville, remarkable for diffi- 
cult rhymes. 


I'm charm’d with little Habel, 

More faces her kifs than rofes 
meu, ; 

With her at Moco would I dwell, 

For Seneca of nought can tell 

That will like her alllls expel. 

With her the waters of a w 

The richeft wines of France excel; 

Or mufcle roafted in a hell 

The ar anes feaft of fam’d tur- 


€. 

Oh death! if e’er thy gripe fo fell, 

Shou’ d hurry her away pell-mell 

No pow'r ve earth my grief fhall 
quell, 


We fhall here add a ftanza of a 
fong which is as ingenious as pleaf 
ing: it is in praife of an herb called 


era. 


Tis true you have not, lovely Fern 
Of dpcing’s gay flowers the gaudy 


pride, 

But their beauties foon decay 
While yours are ever freth and gay. 
Delightful aids you ftill provide 
To joys that charm the human foul 
Acouch, wherelovers minutes fweet- 


y glide, 
And for the fparkling wine a pleaf- 
ing bowl. 


The eclogue admits of all forts of 
rhyines, as well continued as alter- 
nate and irregular; and of all 
kinds of re; and that a dia- 


logue fhepherds may like- 
ee eer os er be 


placing the fcene in a wood, or on 


the bank ofa river. 


With regard to the cantata, nei- 
ther the paft nor the prefent age 
have producedany thing of an equal 
perfection with thofe of the celebrat- 
ed Roufleau. 


It is to be remarked, that in the 
cantata the poet fhould conftantly 
endeavor to aflift the compofer, by 


- are of the fame 


fupplying him with fach words as 

are futeeptible of a pathetic and 

beautiful re ig in mufic. By 

the idea which the cantata gives us, 

we may eafily conceive the neture 

of the cantilla apt fercuade, as they 
pecies. 





MUSIC.” 
(Continued from vol. 1. page 719.) 


* ACH melody or tune, whatever, 
4 is either in a fat or fharp key, 
or as the Italians exprefs it, ard or 
Joft, and this difference is marked 
by thofe figns being placed before 
it. tis founded on the tierce or 
third of the fandamental note, which 
conttitutes the tone major when it is 
— and minor when it is minor, 

c. 

A note is a fign or mark, which 
by its fituation exprefles a tone, and 
by its different figure the —_ of 
time which that tone or foundis to 
continue, Thefe notes are of nine 
different kinds, »ith their paufes or 
reits arid their value. 

The round or femibreve, is equal 
to one paufe or one meaiure of time. 

The minimis equal to half apaufe 
or half a meafure. 

The crotchet equal to half a mi- 
nim or one fourth of a meaiure. 

The quaver equal to half a crot- 
chetfor one-eighth of a meafure. - 

The femiquaver equal to half a 

waver or one fixteenth of a mea- 
ure. 

The demi-femiquaver equal to 
half a femiquaver or one thirty-fe- 
cond part of a meafure. 

The paufes or refts, that denote 
more than one meafure, are expref- 
fed by different figns. 

There are alfo certain lines, either 
ftraight or curved, which thew that 
the different tones, marked by the 
notes, are to be performed together, 
or at the fame ume, by means of an 
inftrument that is Jufceptible of it; 
or that we are to em all the 
notes, which are included by thefe 
lines, in finging one fyllable of the 
text that is under them; or that the 
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jnftrument thoyld connect them to- 
_gether without any intermifhon. 
A point (.) behind 2 acte, expref- 
fey, we regard to the tune, the 
of the note that precedes it. 
What is called in mufic mea/ure, 
is the method of determining the 
time that is to be afligned to each 
note ina regular movement. ‘This 
j Ky a i Fag is 
regularly li up or 
putting down the hand or han in 
order to give an equal movement to 
the yoice or initruments, by one 
token common -, ~s e. This 
meafure is marked at the beginning 
ofeach piece. the movements of 
each of thefe meafures are only to 


be learnt bythe ftudy and practice ’ 
elf y pr 


of mufic i 
_ Theltalians likewifeexprefs thefe 


times, thefe meaiures, and their 


movements, by the words /ente, a- 
dagio, andante, vivace, ficiliana, 
, ig allegre, prefto, reflifi MDs 

c. The French characterife them 


- more particularly by combining the 


mufical expr with that of the 
dance, and by borrowing the naines 
of that art, as louver, faraband, mi- 
muet, gavot, gig, bourée, rigadoon, 
mufet, courant, chacon, pabebign &<- 

All this mufic, which is le 
and natural, is likewife falceptible 
of many acceflaryornaments, which 
arife from a juj/é accent, froma true 
tone, trom a trifle that is brilliant 
and diverfified, from paffages exe- 
cuted with precifion, from @ vice 
that is ftrong, full, and weil fuftain- 
ed, without’ being itretched to an 
excefs; an ingenious and har 
monious cadence, at the end of an 
air, and from many other beauties 
which the mafters of the art know 
howto give to a voice or an inftru- 
ment,and which muftbelearned from 


_ them in the ftudy of the art itielf. 


From the complete concord arife 
the four principal parts, which are 
the treble (canto), the counter te- 


. nor eh the tenor (tenore), and 


the bafe (baffo). Complete mutic 
th therefore have thefe four 
parts, for which the author fhould 


 compole the melodies accerding vo 
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the rules of hasmopy, in -his fore or 
partition.» There are likewife qua- 
tros, tales, duos, folos, and ionetas, 
fymphonies, and concerts for all the 
inftruments, where each of them 
may be ‘exerted in periorming the 
principal part, the cantatas, the airs 

the voice, the overtures in the 
marches, and number icis other pieces 
of mulic, whofe accompanynient is 
different and arbitrary. 

The mutical art may likewife be 
confidered from two different points 
of view, thar is, with regard to com- 

ition and execution. It will not 

expected that we fhould here ep- 
ter into a detail of the rules of com- 
po&tioa, on which the greateft maf- 
ters have wrote treatifes, with- 
out having nearly exh@utted the 
fubje&. The himus of this work 
wilt only permit us to make fome 
carfory remarks drawn from nature, 
and from the fira principles of dus 
art, on their labors in general. 

Mutic is made uf of in churches 
or religious ceremonies; in con- 
certs; for private amufement, or in 
the army, &c. Thefe different ufes 
neceflarily require diferent Ayles.— 
The ttyle of religious or {piritual 
mufic thould be grave, majeftic, and 
divine, as far as it is pofhble for 
weak mortals to exprefs a celeftial 
firain. And in this expreflion there 
fhould never appear a fervile imitz- 
tion of nature. ‘Thecompoferfhould 
raife himéelf above all eaithly ideas, 
or at leaft tothe higheftdegree of fv- 
blimity to which they are capable 
of afcending. There is a certain 
piece of church mufic, compoled by 
avery able mafter, which begins 
with thefe words, taken from the 
xxv chapter of St. Matthew: dnd 
at midnight there was a great cry: 
behold the bridegreont cometh; go ye 
out to meet him. The compofer, 
feduced by a falic idea of imitation, 
began by touching twelve times, 
without any accompanyment, the 
lah ftring of his great bate viol, in 
order to exprefs the word midzight. 


Thea followed a flow movement, 
which announced the arrival of the 
bridegroom, aud derved as a fym 
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phony to the chorus. The chorus 
then fung in a low note the words 
of the text, till they came to the 
words great ery, when all the fi 
ers in fact cried 2loud, with all their 
force, he/old the bridegroom cometh. 
This imitation was ingenious, but 
improperly adapted ———Muficians 
fhould carefully avoid copying after 
thefe errors. We have at the fame 
time motettos, fpiritual mufic, adapt- 
ed to portions of fcripture. Thefe 
forts of compofitions which are cal - 

ed counterpoint, and falfo bordone, 
are very applicable to this kind of 
matic. 

The mvfic of concerts is either 
vocal or inftrumental, There is one 
effential remark that we mult here 
make with regard to the former: 
awhich is, that the bufinefs of a con 
eert is not fo much to intereit and 
affect, as to ddplay the beauties of 
he mutic, and to fhew how far the 
art may be extended. The poet 
dhould here alfo furnish the compol- 
er and performer with the means of 
exerting all the {prings of their art, 
of exhibiting ail the magic of the 
muulical powers. 

With regard to inftramental ma- 
fic, it is more dificult, thas is com- 
monly imagined, to excite, with- 
out words, the emotions of the 
mind, the feutimgnts and paffions. 
Ic is the pantomime part of mofic. 
"The compefer, however thouldcon- 
ftantily endeavor to expreis fome- 
thing, and not produce mere empty 
founds, which ftrike the ear, but 
make not the leat impreffion on 
the heart. We will here makea 
few obf-rvations on this matter, as 
its importance requires it. When 
there :s nothing in mufic but mere 
harmony, it wants its moit effeatial 
quality, it beeemes a mechanical 
ert, itdazzles but cannot atfe<t the 
mind. This is a reflection that the 
greatett part of modern compofers 
mever make. Charmed with the art 
they have of marrying founds which 
feem not to have been made for each 
other, they feek for nothing more. 
—— the defign of the polite arts is, 


dgowever, to excite plealing fenfau- 


por mes om acd tas ine 
mafic is greatly ca - The tones 
are shows fafiecionn to affect the 
heart with.the fenfations of joy, 
tendernefs, love, grief, rage,and d nd 
{pair. In order to do this, it is ne- 


. ceffary to invent fome theme or fim- 


ple melody, that is proper to exprefs 
each paflion or fentiment; to fuf- 
tain that kind of language through- 
out the whole piece; to prégere thd 
hearers by degrees for the principal 
action; and laftly, to labor to give 
that principal aétion all the art and 
ail the force of which it is fufcep- 
tible. All this is to be underitood 
of the mora! fenfations, where it is 
fcarce pothible to imitate nature too 
clofely, whereas a too minute imi- 
tation of material objects becomes 
cold and infipid. It is eafy, for ex- 
ample, to conrprehend a compofer's 


meaning, when he begins a piece of 


inftrumental mufic with a quick ue 
— which is oe hel pA 
multuous paflage, performed princi- 
pally by Ret bafe, and which in the 
midit of the greateft tumult, is 


Sometumes fuddenly interrupted by 


agenera! paufe; and the whole piece 
haps ends abruptly, when it was 
eat expected. Ip is eafy to per- 
ceive, that he here means to exprcfs 
the pailion of rage. ‘the pleafing 
fentiments are {t!l more eafily ex- 
prefled, more readily conveved to 
the human heart. They, who at- 
tend to the effects of a concert, and 
are capable of difcern'ng, may eati- 
ly difcover, from the looks of the 
fenfible part of the audience, the ef- 
fects of the interior fenfations. All 
this 1s meant of inftrumental mufic 
alone: when the compoferhas words 
toexprefs, it is ftill more eafy to 
produce the proper tones. Exam- 
ples are frequently more inftructive 
than precepts. We fhail propefe 
thofe of one mafter only. All the 
fonatas and other pieces of Corelli 
are chef-d’ceuvres and models: eve- 
ry compofer who thall carcfully ftu- 
dy them, will find them of infinite 
utility, and by them form his tatte. 
It is not inthe performing of dazzl- 
ing difficulnes thatthe beautiful cop 
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fifts; though fach is the falfe judg- 
ment of the prefent age. Sooner or 
r nature will prevail: it is that 
which the com fhould at all 
times confult, it be a con- 
cert, fonata, trio, or any piece what- 
ever that he compofes for an inftru- 
ment. Each inftruament, moreover. 
has its bounds, its exccliencies an 
defects, which are likewife to be 
confulted. A flute, for example, is 
@ ruralinitrument, that is not capa- 
ble of rendering paffiges, the arpeg- 
gio, in the manner of a violin, and 
it is ftriving againft nature to at- 
tempt it. As each inftrument there- 
fore has its peculiar beauties, the 
compofer fhould know them, aad 


endeavos to afford eprenent in 
which they may be ditplayed. 

Perhaps it will not be difagree- 
able, if we here give a thort lift of 

principal mofical inftruments 
made ufe ofin Europe, in the pre- 
fent century. Such are, 

a tote peenante sahiah 
are y ftriking their ftrings, 
as, nes an ficord; a. the {pinet; 

tanoforte, an admirable in- 
fo raat at —s in 
Saxony, by Silberman, t 
of which are of fteel, and the -¢ 
inftead of jacks, are acined with lit- 
tle hammers, which make the ftrings 
found either high orlow atpleafure ; 
Ae the : DS Se the cymbal ; 6. 


mer. 

wy at ice testi — 
are on by ir 
ftrings, as, 1, David sharps ae the 
harp pointed at top; 3. the ganar; 
4- the imall guitar, called a cytiera ; 
g- the 3 6. the lute; 7. the 


sfoundedbytonchnnthen Renee 
are ytouching their 
with a bow: 1. the vielin, the firit 
and mott indifpenfble of all inftru- 
ments; 2.the viola di braccio, or 
tenor; 3. the violoncello; 4. the 
rea bales 5. the counter 
violin; 6. the viol d'amour: 7. the 
viola de a; 8. the fea trumpet, 
@ mvunoc Tument, 
Fourth. Wind inftruments which 
are played by ftriking their ftops: 
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1. the church organ; 2. the cham- 
organ; 3. the le Organ, 
which 1s played by turning a winch, 
Fifth. Wind inftruments, whofe 
different tones are formed by the 
fingers: 1.the German flute; 2. the 
common flute; 3.the hp flute; 4. 
the flute d’amour; 5. the hautboy; 
6. the reed; 7. the flagelet; 8. the 
bagpipe; 9. the cornemufe; ro. the 
clarinet; 11. the bafloon; 12.the 
counter bafloon; 13. the ferpent. 

Sixth. Thofe wind inftruments 
whofe different tones are formed by 
the tongue: 3. the trumpet; 2. the 
horn; 3. the hunting horn; 4. ther 
clarion. 

Seventh. Inftruments played by 
ftriking them with fomething held 
in the hand: 1. Chimes, whether 
they be of iron, glals, china, wood, 
flraw, or any other matter;, 2. the 
triangle; 3. the kettle drum; 4. the 
common drum; s. the timbrel. 

Eighth. The mufic of the Jani- 
zaries, accompanied by the iound 
of brals bafons. Thefe make in all 
46 different kinds of inftraments. 

It is not veceflary to remark, that 
the faccefs of an initrumental con- 
cert, depends upon the ability of the 
performers: but every one does not 

iently confider how much a 


juft rtion in the ufe of the va- 
Raesiaieestatan and their arrange- 
ment alfo, contribute to produce 
that degree ef perfection, which is 
very fentible to every connoifieur.— 
This proportion confifts in the num- 
ber of performers employed in eve- 
ry part, or difeento. The firft vio- 
lins, hautboys, flutes, &c. perform 
the treble; the fecond violins, flutes, 
hautbois, &c.execute the counter 
tenor; the viola di braccio the tenor; 
and the bafe viols, or vicloncellos, 
baffoons, theorbos, &c, the bafe.— 
The harpficord runs through the 
whole, and renders by its accords 
all the four parts at once. Whea 
it is intended that any parti in- 
ftrument fhould excel by perform- 
ing the principal (ebligate), ix 
takes the place of the voice, aod all 


the other inftruments fhould not oa- 
ly accompany it wh refoet and 
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prt exactly obferwng the 
ved Seb marked, but 
Thould fo make paafes in thofe 
paflages where the compofer has im- 
tended that the voice or principal 
perky fhould be heard alone 
oJ. A-concert,moreover, 
S be —- = noify inftru- 
ments, as ke ms, trumpets, 
French horns, &c. Lattly, the dif- 
ferent inftraments fhould be fo ju- 
dicioufly cifpefed, that their on 
founds may be clearly diftir 
Shen Tina tien akdeprpion 
omer, 1 1uoOR 
‘will in fome d e this ar- 
rangement, a nai cen tafte of the di- 
recior tuft do the reft: for it is im- 
poflible to prefcribe any particalar 


not bs found altogether 
(To be concluded in our next. ane 





PAINTING. 
(Concluded from vol. I. page mm) ; 


H E diverfity of dreffes amdn 
different nations, and in 


fore mynd things tabe obferved. 
am The graceful difpofiticn wees 


ftuffs ; and, 

« 4. Thedifferenrh d fhades, 
and smaffes of light, thofe ob- 
jeets naturally pr 

The ¢olourin we an. effentiat part 

ot painting, the knowledgeof which 
-enables the paimter to imitate the ap- 
parent colours af all natural objects, 


and to give to fach as ate artificial 

cwealtehe o product the the 
to é 

Maton of the This part of 

panting includes the following ar- 


fhould . 1. The knowledge of the € 
and natural col: = 


colours. 

2. Of the natural fympathy and. 
antipathy, that is to be found among 
colours. 

3- Of the method of uniting the 
, fimple colours to produce fuch as 
are mixed; demitints, fhades, or 
gusieaicnny: of all forts of eclélins. 

4- The knowl of local co- 
lours, or thofe which each body de- 
rives oa its “7 4 <= ger 
frequently give a much ftron - 
fect to other neighbouring 

g- The method of properly dit: 
poling all the various colours, fo a¢ 
meng the greatelt effect pollie 


The knowledge of the clair ob« 


i the effects of light 


ht andthade, 
whieh called chested of » iltnes 


fun. 
© angen sarecrtes 


+The ofereation ofthe deg 
Foy or Foeaert: 


* 


<a a teumsilieceyundi the Benn 
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they até intttideéd to paint. All this 
knowledge furnifhes @ painter with 
a meats of a — 
ofily as it appears to the eye, with 
off 2s liphie dnt ade, but eo to 
form pleafitig maffes of the clair ob- 
fcure, and : ae a ttre and ftrik- 
Bay to his prcture. 
“Laftly, the expre/ion of the - 
- an Petes of fe fed sg a’ 
fy impdrtart article in paifting. 
Withont this do fabje@ can be fat 
efsfally treated; the whole per- 
formance will remain cold, rey 
lifalefS. As the motions or pofiti- 
ons of the mufcles, in the different 


feitures of thé face, difcover almiok . 


atways' the emorions of the nifnd, 
and as the bP ae pe of men 
ate almoft inlinitely divérfrfied, the 
able painter will conftantly ftudy 
them as they are exhibited by na- 
ture itfelf. : ; 

"We cantiot avoid remarking here, 
that every lat ohiyherene in eae 
has its’ iar iognomy, which’ 
fFeins’ F declak to the é¢ye its in- 


pecially in the extremes. 
A man of keen’ difcerhitient has a 


different afpe€ from ah idior; 2’ 


ilofopher different from a debau- 
Ee afi ainfable woman from ant 
Hieded coquétre; a bloo ow- 
er from one that is withéred; and 
fS of the reft. Every painter there- 
fore fhould take particular care juft- 


ly'to exprefs that peculiar 
RoE yet ies 


fhews the eos . 


by ch He propofes to excite 
pleafure in the beholder. 

* We have enumerated the various 
Objects of nature on which the pait- 
terexércifes his péncif, and h 
form fo ching dificrent branches of 
his art, We fhall give fomé detach- 
4 obfervariotis relative to theft par- 
Gculars. 


The painter of pottraits thoul? 
draw a l copy of nature in its 
minoteft circumftances. He fhould 
therefore endeavor tO produce, r. 
che greatett refemblatice of the ori- 

; 2. tochoofe that point 
You, 0, No. 1. 
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of light, and feize that_moment of 
time, which are moft advantageous 
for the original; 3. to endeavor 
lively to ex refs that character, 
which is predéminant in each coun- 
tenance, and which there paints the 
mind; 4. not to depart however 
from nature, but to adhere to that 
which is true and unaffeed; 5. not 
t6 facrifice too much, nor too little 
to ordament, but to remember, that 
nature, when too méch decorated, 
becomes lefs natural; 6. whether he 
{half paitie a héad only, or a half fi- 
gure, or a full length, or a family 
pee compofed of feveral perfous, 

e thould conftantdy have regard to’ 
the air.of the’ head, the looks, the 
colouring, the attitude, and the dra 
perys that each patt may be correct 
atid graceful, and that they may all 
have a relation and harmony zmon¥ 
themfelves. 

1 ns painting includes eve- 
ry object’ that thé country prefents. 
It is diftinguifhed into the heroic, 
paftoral, and rural ftyle, the fintple 
and refnéd, &c. 

The paitter thould here obrvr* 
the Ate, which is a word borrowed’ 
from thé Italtan, and fiqnifies the 
view, thé difpofition, or itene of a 
landicape; 2.the accident, by which’ 
is meant, in_ painting, the interr:tp- 
tion of the light of the fun by meats 
of clouds; 3. the ficy, the diftaht’ 
views and mountains, the rocks, Wo - 
ters, the buildings, the gtound of 
the picture, thé piants, trees, figures, 
&¢. Thé rules relative to all which 
ate carefully to be ftudied in order 
to become a good landftape painter. 

The défigns for ftuffe, furniture, 
embroidery, carriages, porcelaity, 
and other brah¢hes of manufacture 
form af a ey infportanr afticle of 
paintings". § is a diftin®l branch 
of the art, and, without doubt, rhé 
moft uffal of allits parts, as it con- 
curs & fs ig td the oe of 
manufattures, and conf-quéntly to 
the profpérity’ of a fates and i$ 
ah art, to which it were gine to be 
withéd that pe of ability and in- 
vention would appty chemfefres; 

L 
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“but of which it is impofiible for us 
here to explaio the particular rules. 
We fhall now haften to the conclu- 
fion of this analytis, by defcribing 
the different methods of painting, 
or the di.ferent means which paint- 
ers make ufe of to imitate all vifible 
objects on a planefuperticies. There 
are now in practice, 

1. Painting in oil; which is pre- 
ferable to all other methods, as it is 
more fufceptible of all forts of expref- 
fions, of more perfect gradations of 
colours, and is at thefame ume more 
durable. 


a. Mofaic painting; an invention 


truly wonderful; it fs compofed of 
a great number of fmall pieces of 
marble of different colours, joined 
together with ftucco. The works 
of this kind are made pacer 
Rome, where this art has been car- 
ried fo far as to refemble the paint- 
ings of the greatett matters; and of 
thefe are made monuments for the 
lateit pofterity. N Weg 

3- Painting in frefco; which is 
by drawing, with colours diluted 
with water, ona wall newly plaf- 
tered, and with which they fo in- 
corporate, that they perith only with 
the itucco itfelf. is is principal- 
ly ufed on ceilings. 

4. Painting ip water colours; 
that is, with colours mixed with wa- 
ter and gum, or pafte, &c. 

s. Miniature painting; which dif- 
fers from the preceding only as it 
reprefents objects 1n theleatt difcern 
‘ble magnitudes, and is confequent- 
dy vattly more delicate, feeing it is 
performed by the {malleft ftrokes 

offible, whereas the others have the 
full fcope of the pencil. ; 

6. Painting in crayons; for which 
purpofe colours, either fimple or 
compound, are mixed. with gum, 
and made into a kind of hard paite, 
like chalk, and with which they 
dyaw on paper or parchment. 

7- Painting in enamel; whieh is 

one on copper or gold, with miine- 
al colours which are dried by fire, 
and become very durable.——~The 


peibtings on tac porcelain of China, 


and Europe, on delph ware, &c. aré 
{o many forts of enamel. 

8. Painting in wax; this is anew 
invention, and of which there are is 
France performances highly pleaf- 


‘ing. Itis done with wax mixed 


with varnifh and colours. 

%. Painting op glafs; which is 
called peinture d'apref, and of 
which there are various kinds. 

Thus we have given our readers 
a general idea of painting. As we 
have not found opportunity, in ex- 
puining. its feveral parts, to intro- 
duce the terms of the rt, we 
thall here fupply that defeét in part, 
by communicating fome of thofe 
terms in an alphabetical order, towe- 
ther with an explanation. 

Air of a bead is that difpofition 
of the features, the afped, the pro- 
portions and harmony of parts, 
which render a head agreeable, no- 
ble, racet, &c. The ancients ex- 
celled in the airs of a head, as do 
the great modern Italian matters. 

Camayeuisapicture paintedin ene 
colour only, and where all the lights 
and thades are juftly obferved. 

Caricatura is the repretentation 
of a picture exaggerated in fome of 
its parts, andis near'y the fame as 
what the French call charged. 

Charged fignities in painting the 
reprefentation Of any object that is 
exaggerated, but where there is fre- 

uently a ridiculous hkenefs pre- 
erved. Thefe charges conftantly 
vary from the truth, and there are 
but few painters who have the ad- 
drefs to manage them with proprie- 
ty. 
Mezzotinto, or demitint, is a cer- 
tain management of the hght with 
regard to theelair obfeure, or a mid- 
die tone between light and thade. 
If there are five tones or degrees of 
clair obfeure, the fecond and third 
which follow the great light, are 
ay >? oe : we 
lane: they in painting a 
eometric plane that figure which a 
y defcribes on the ground in xs 
proper form, and the line on which 
itis raifed is called the ground line. 
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A Fa spi plane is that in which 
a 
w 


¢ appears at the fame height 

jith the eye, andin which is the 

line of view; and when the eye is 

much elevated, it is called a bird’s 
view. 


Relievo: there are baffo relievos, 
alto relievos, detached parts, and 
eutire figures, which ferve as mo 
dels for defigning. ‘I he copying or 
deligning figure, after any of thefe, 
is called working aficr a meodel. 


School is aterm ufed in painting 
to diftinguith the different manners 
of places or perfons. The mott fa- 
mous fehools are thofe me, 
Lombardy, Venice, F Ger- 
many, and France. The na- 
tions of Europe have no fchools 
which bear their name. They fay 
alid a picture of the fchool of Ra 
phael, Titian, Carracci, &c. by 
which is meant, that it was painted 
by one of their diciples. 


Sketch is the firft tracing of a pic- 
ture, or the firit idea of a defign.— 
‘There are two forts of fketches, the 
one is with chalk, aud the other in 
colours; the latter is an effay ofa 
larger work which the painter me- 
ditates. 


Studies are different defigns of fi 







gures, or eflays which painters 
make of of fome great work. 
So they fay the ftudies of Michael 


Angelo, Rubens, Kc. or a collecti- 
on of the ftudies of great maiters, 
&e. 


Tints are the manner of apply- 
ing the colours to give a relief to fi- 
gures; tomakethelights andthades, 
and diftances, appear diftin’t. This 
is one of the age kr in paints 
ing. They fay, likewife, 2 good 
tint, to exprefs the colour of an ob- 
ject that is ftrong and vivid. 


Union is the juf fymmetry and 
difpofition of all the parts of a pic- 
ture, as well with regard to the fi- 
gures ‘ the colouring.——-This is 
galled Aarmeny. 
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Purrosopny of AWAXIMANDER, 
ANAXIMENES, ANAXAGORAS, Dr. 
OGENES and AftcHELAUs, and 
foort Memoirs of thefe Phil{fi- 
phers. 


NAXIMANDER was an in- 
_& habitant of Miletum; he was 
the firft who publicly taught phi- 
lofophy, and wrote upon philofo- 
phical fubje@s. He carried his re- 
fearches into nature very far for the 
,time in which he lived: he is even 
* faid to have forctold an earthquake. 
It is alfo pretended that he firit de- 
{cribed the circumference of the fea 
andearth. He taught, that infinity 
of things was the principal and uni- 
verfal element; that this infioite 
always preferved its unity, but thar 
its parts underwent changes; that 
all things came from it; and that 
all were about to return soto it. Ac- 
cording te all appearance, he meant 
by this obicure and indeterminate 
principle, the chaos of the other 
philofophers. He afferted, that 
there are an infinity of worlds ; that 
the ftars are compoied of air and 
fire, which are carried in their 
{pheres 5 and that thefe fpheres are 
ods ; and that the earth is placed 
in the mid of the univerie, as in a 
common centre. He added, thar 
infinite worlds were the product of 
inimity, and that corruption pre- 
ceeded from feparation. 


ainaximenes, alto of Miletum, 
was a difcipie of Anaximander, and 
di ffufed fome degree of light upon 
the obfcurity of his mafter’s fyftem. 
He made the firft principle of things 
to confift in the air, which he confi- 
dered as immenfe or infinite, and to 
which he afcribed a perpetual mo- 
tion. He afierted that ail things 
which proceeded from it were dei- 
nite and circam{cribed, and that 
this air therefore was God, fimce 
the divine power retided in it, and 
agitatedit. Coldnefs an’ moitture, 
heat and motion, rendered it nifible, 
and drejed itin different forms, ac- 
cording to the different degrees of 
its condenfation. All the elemunts 
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thus proceed from heat and cold.— 
‘The earth was, in his opinion, one 
continued flatiurface. 
Anaxagoras, the difciple of A- 
naximenes, was of Clazomene. He 
gave up his patrimony, to be more 
at leifure for the ftudy of philofo- 
phy. He went firft to Athens, and 
there tanght cloquence ; after which, 
having put himéelf under the tuition 
of Anaximenes, he gave Jeflons in 
philofophyin thefame city. Thefehe 


and 
caution. This, however, did not 
prevent, but, rather was the caufe, 
‘of his being accufed of impiety, 
and thrown into prifon, netwith- 


Wanding the credit and influence of 


Pericles, who was his difciple and 
§ntimate. Having been con 

to exile, he calmly yielded to the 
efforts of envy, _ opened a fehool 
at Lampiacum, where he was ex- 
tremely honored during the remain- 
der of his lite, and ftdl more after 
his death, having ‘had dtatues ere¢t- 
ed to his memory. He is faid to 
have made tome predixtions relative 
tothe phenomena of nature, wpon 
which he wrote fome treatifes. His 
principal tenets may be reduced to 
thefe following. All things were 
in the beginning confufedly placed 
together, without order and without 
motion. The principle of things is 
at the fame time one and multiplex, 
which obtained the name of Aome- 
yneries, ox fimilar particles, deprived 
ot life. But there is befide this» 
from all eternity, another principle 
namely, an infinite and iacorporeal 
{pirit, who gaye thele particles a 
motion; in virtue of which, fuch 
as werc homogeneal united, and 
fuch as were heterogeneal fepara- 
ted, according to their different 
kinds. In this manner al! things 
being put into motion by the {pinit, 
and fimilar things being united to 
fuch as were oN fuch as hada 
circular motion produced heaven! 
bodies, the lighter particles aicend- 
ed, thole whigh wer. heavy de- 


_ Scended. The rocks of the earth, 


air, took fire, and became ftars, be- 
neath which the fun and moon 
took their ftations. Thas he did 
not look upon the ftars as divinities. 
He afferted that fnow was black, 
&c. itis here proper to remark 
in what manner Anaxagoras differ- 
ed from ‘Thales and his other pre- 
deceflors.. ‘Phefe had not, indeed, 
excluded a god from the univerte, 
but they buried him in matter, and 
confounded thew idea of him in 


only gave to fome particular friends fuch a manner with the operations 
Siziples, with extreme of nature, that 






id allowed him no 
power in their direction. Anaxa> 
goras, on the ciher hand, diftin. 
gal from matter, and made 

rinciple, which he 
eee f*, WpoP matter, but 
not to relide 4p at. in this Mannep 
the fyitem yi emanations gave 
place to the fyftem of duality, ar 
of two, principles ; and | Was 

saieetent/® Che ities OF Seatihte 

arranging it, governing it ; 
= peti’ was tus doen 
. ve cas the ne 
of the Geavus. e deferyed t for 
more reafons than one, and perhap 
he or one of the moit irable 
men of antiquity. 

Diagenes, of Apollonia, was the 
difciple of AnaXinienés, he filled 
the chair of the Ionic fchool aftér 
Anaxagoras. He was an expert 
philofopher, and an eloquent orator. 
He admitted the air alio as.the finft 
principle of things, but added that 
this air had need of a divine power, 
to animate its Matter inte amoucn. 


In virtue of this power the air was | 


daid to be in continual motion.— 
There exifted an infinity of worlds, 
The carth was of an oval figure :— 
the ftars were .<cxhalations which 
were formed by the perfpiration of 
the univerfe; animals were prodp- 


ced without life, and received their 


foul through their lungs by inipi- 
ration. ‘ 
Archelaus, the difciple of Anaxa- 


goras, did not depart mych from 


opinions of his . He 
taught shat there was a double prin- 
ciple of all things, namely the gx- 


being drawn up by the torce of the pax/ion and condenfution of the ait, 
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which heregarded as infinite. Heat, 
rding to him, was in continnal 
moun. Cold was ever at reft. The 
earth, which was placed in the midit 
of the le, had mo mation. It 
inally reiembled a wet marth, 

t was afterwards dried up, and 
its figure he faid refembled that of 
an <ag. Animals were produced 
from the heat of the earth, and even 
men were formed in the fame man- 
ner. All animals have a foul, which 
nh gh a Fame but + alas 
pacities of w vary according to 
the ftructare of the orgaus of the 
body in which it relides. 





ff Diaroaye Between Romows 
and Remy 8: rye Seong great- 


Efe stp tke oak | 


pingfs. 
Renius. A T length, brother, 
> you are reduced to 
my condition ; it was fearce worth 
our while to put me to death for 
this: thofe few years that you have 
‘Teigned alone, are at Anny and 
nothing now remains of t ; you 
‘wottld have fpent them with mach 
re. lity, could you have 
fived peaceably, and ihared the au- 
shority with me. 
Romulus. Had I been thus mo- 
_derate, had never founded ip nd 
a city, nor gained fuch victo- 
“ries as have ach ec 
Remus. It had been much bet- 
ter for you to have had leis pawer, 
and more juftice and virtue; I ap- 
peal for the truth of this t9 Minos 
, his two colleagues. who are 
Now going to judge you. 
Rea That is very hard; on 
grth no one would have dared to 


judge me. 

é p teeny My blood, in which you 
shave imbrued your hands, will con- 
‘demn you here below, and blaft 


our Sepurstipe gn earth. Kos de- 
| honor and apthority ; that au- 
thre has wut 


pafied through 
y oe hehds, sa pea away from 


_ayou like adream. ‘As for honor, 
-you aever will pofle{s any ; there is 
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no pretending 10 be great, wrhoue 
fuft being heneit; and you mut 
fhun crimes which are upworthy of. 
men, before you aipige to the virtues 
of the Gods : you had the inhuma- 
nity of a nanos, yet pretended to 
be an hero! 

Romulus. You would pot une 
punifhed have talked after this man- 
ner tome, whilit we were tracing 
out our city! 

Remus. 1am wo my. cottfenfibje 
of the truth of that; bat hqw came 
you to defcend to us? it. was fepoite 
ed that you was become immortal! 

Romulus. Iviy people have begs 
foolith enough to beli¢ye fo! 





Extracts from an Essay on the 
Causas of the Variety of Com- 
PLEXION and Ficure inthe Hv- 
man Specizs. By the Reverengl 
Dr. SaMugL S..SmiTH 


(Concluded trom vol.4. page sas) 
AT REE cold likewife tends 


to form the next peculiarities of 

thefe races, their high ‘thoulders, 
and their fhort necks. Severe ti 
prompts mento raife their fhoul- 
‘ders as if to proteé& the neek, —_ 
to cherifh the warmth of the bloo 
that flows to the head. And thie 
habits of an eternal winter will 
them in that pofition.—The ne 
will appear fhortened beyond its 
due proportion, not only becaufe 
it fufters an equal contraction with 
the other parts of the body ; but be- 
caufe the’ head and breaft being in- 
creafed to a difproportioned tize, 
will encraach upon its length; and 
the natural elevation of the fhoul- 
ders will bury what remains fo deép 
as to give the head an appearance 
of refting upon them for its fupport. 
That thefe peculiarities are the ¢f- 
fect of climate,f the examples prp- 


Norse. 

As climate is often known Be: 
culiarly to effect certain parts of the 
body, philofopy, if it were neceéf- 
fary, couldfind no more difficultyin 
accounting for the fhort necks oLtag 
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duced by French miffionarics in 
China, of moft refpeéable charac- 
ters, leave us no room to doubt, who 
affure us that they have feen, even 
in the forty eighth degree of nor- 
thern latitude, the pofterity of Chi- 
nefe families who had become t pw 
fe& 'Tartars in their figure and af- 
fpe@ ; and that they were diftin- 
uifhed, in icular, by the fame 
ortneis of the neck, and by the 
fame elevation of the fhoulders.t{ 
“ That coarfe and deformed fea- 
tures are the neceflary production 
of the climate cannot have eicaped 
the attention of the moft incurious 
obferver.—Let us attend to the ef- 
fects of extreme cold. It contratts 
.the aperture of the eyes—it draws 
down the brows—it ratfs the cheek 
—by the preffure of the under jaw 
againft the upper it diminifhes the 
face in length and fpreads it out at 
the fides—and diftorts the thape of 
every feature. 
© ‘This, which is only a tranfient 
imprefhon in our climate, foon ef- 
faced by the eonveniencies of foci- 
e:v, and by the changes of the fea- 
fon, becomes a heightened and per- 
manent effet in thofe extreme re- 
gions, arifing from the greater in- 
tenfity, and the conitant aétion of 
the caufe. The naked and defence. 
Jefs condition of the people aug- 
ments its violence—and beginning 
its operation from infancy when 
the Resabee are moft tender and 
_Cufceptible of imprefhon, and con- 
tinuing it, without remiflion, till 


Norsés. 
Tartars, and other northern tribes, 
_asa difeafe of the climate, than fhe 
finds in giving the fame account for 
_ the thick necks fo frequently found 
in the regions of the Alps. Sut the 
. obfervations before madewill proba- 
biv convince the attentive readerthat 
there is no need torrefort tofuch a io- 
lution of the phenomenon, when it 
feems fo eafily to be explained by 
a“ known operation of natural cau- 
. fes. 
aig Pa See Recueil 24 des leures @- 
tes. 
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they have attained their utmoft 
growth, they become fixed at lengths 
in the point of greateft 

and form the charaéter of the 

fon - ne rar meee ae 

-“ The principal pecuharities 

may require a farther illuftratioa 
are the imallnefs of the nofe,and de- 
prefion of the middle of the face 
the prominence of the forehead— 
and the extreme weaknefs of the 


eyes. : 
“* The middle of the face is that 
part which is moit expofed to the 
cold, and confequently tuffers moft 
from its power. of contraétion. Ik 
frit meets the wind, and it is far- 
theft removed from the feat of 
warmth in the head. Butacircum- 
ftance of equal, or, perhaps, of 
ter importance on this fubject, 
is that the inhabitants of frozen éli- 
mates aaturallydrawingtheir breath 
more through the nofe, than thro” 
the:nouth, therebydirect the great- 
eft impulfé of the air on that fea- 
ture, and the parts adjacent. Such 
a continual ftream of air augments 
the cold, and by increafing the con- 
traction of the parts, reaeies the 
freedom of their growth. 
** Hence, likewife, will arife an ea- 
fy folution of the next peculiarity, 
€ prominence of the forehead, 
The fuperior warmth and force of 


_Jife in the brain that fills the upper 


part of the head, will naturally in- 


Nores. 

* A frofty air inhaled by the 
mouth chills the body more than 
when it is received by the noftrils 5 
probably becaufe a greater quantity 
enters at atime. Nature therefore 
ors men to keep the mouth 
clofed during the prevalence of in- 
tenfe frott. 

t On the fame principle the mer- 
cury in a thermometer may be con- 
tracted and funk into the bulb, by 
directing upon it a conftant itream 
of air from a pair of bellows, if the 
bulb be frequently touched during 
the operation with any fuid that by 
a poet) creperanes tends te im- 
ereafe the cold, - 
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creafe its fize, and make it over- 

hang the T cananoge ae below. 
Laitly the eyes in theie ni us 
climates are fingularly aifected. | By 
the projection of thecye-brows, they 
appear to be funk into the head ; 
the cold naturally diminifhes their 
aperture ; and the intenfity of the 
froft concurring with the glare of 
eternal inows, bo overitrains thefe 
tender organs, that they are always 
weak, and the inhabitants are often 
liable to blindnefs at an early age. 
“ Ig the temperate zone. on the 
ther hand, ard in a point rather be- 
low than above the middle region 
oftemperature,theagreeable warmtit 
of the air difpofing the nerves to 
the moft free and ealy expanfion, 
will open the features and increafe 
e orb of the eye. Here a large 
full eye, being the tendency of na- 
ture, will grow to be eiteemed a 
étion. All the principles of the 
man conftitation unfoldingthem- 
felves freely in fuch a region, and 
nature acting without conitraint will 
be there feen moft nearly m that 
tion which was the original 

and idea of the Creator.* 


Nores. 

+ Itis perhaps worthy of remark, 
that, in the ae continents, 
temperate climates, and eternal cald 
corn fo nearly upon one another 
that we pais almoft inftantly from 
the former to the latter. And we 
find the Laplander, the Samoiede, 
the Mongou, and the tribes round 
Hudfon’s bay in the neighbourhood 
of the Swede, the Rutfhan, the 
Chinefe, and the Canadian. With- 
@ut attention to this remark haity 
reafoners will make the fudden 
change of features in thele nations 
an objection againft the preceding 


y- od 

* It may perhaps gratify my 
coma to reflect that the Uni- 
ted States occupy thofe latitudes 
that have ever been moft favourable 
to the seer at the human form. 
Whentime fhall haveaccommodated 
conftitution to its new ftate, 


$5 cultivation thall have meliorated 
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Thus we have prefented our rea- 
ders with the fr/ part of this ine , 
tereiting eflay; in which the learn- . 
ed and wgenious author afcertains - 
the power of climate in producing 
many varieties inthe human {pe- 
cies. in the fecond part, he thews 
the influence that a fiate of factety 
hath on mankind, with reipect ta 
the diverjity of complexion he gan 
oblervable among them. On this 
fubject, he obferves, firft, that the 
effect of climate is augmented by a 
favage ftate, and corrected by a 
ftate of civilization: And next, 
that by civil fociety, many varievies 
in the human perion are enurely 
formed. ' 

.“* We thall conclude this article 
with an extraSt from the lait of mefe 
particulars. 

“ Another example” (fys the 
Doctor) “‘ of the power of fociety - 
is well known to every man ac- - 
quainted with the favage tribes dif- 
peried along the fronuers of thefe 
republics. There you frequently 
tec perions who have been captiva- 
ted trom the ftates, and grown up, 
trom infancy to middle age, in the 
habits of Saran life. In that time, 
they univerfally contract iach a 
ftrong refemblance of the natives in 
their countenance, and even in their 
complexion, as to afford a ftriking 
proof that the differences which ex- 
ift, in the fame latitude, between the 
Anglo-American and the Indian, 
depend priacipally on the Rate of 
fociety.f 


Notes. 

the climate, the beauties of Greeee 
and Circatha may be renewed in A- 
merica; as there are nt a icw alrea- 
dy whorival thoie of anyother quar- 
ter of the globe. 

t The retemblance between thefe 
captives, and the native favages. is 
io itrong, as at firft to itrike every 
obterver with aftonifhment. Bein 
takenin infancy,before tociety co 
have made any impreiions upon 
them, and {pending in the folitude 
and radeneis of favage life that ten- 


der and forming age, they grow up 
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dents, than we often fee bet 
perions in civilized fociety. After 
acareful attention to cach particu- 
Jar featare, and comparifon of it 


ween 


with the corref; in 
us, I am now to difcover but 
little difference. And yet there is 
an obvious difference in the whole 


. iverfit 
i eae 
i differences are fmall. Ic 


Ee Ie 


oct orfuill Gmay be, todierie 
patience or {kill it may be, to 
this combined sefuke into ike lealt 
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world 2500, near the time of Deuca- 
hon’s flood. 
> Who its founder ? 
-_Itis faid to be Sihphus, the 
fon of olus, and grand-father ot 
Ulyfles. This is he whom the po- 
cts have made Jupiter condema to 
the endlefs labor of rolling a 
ftone up a hill, which, before 
, oye the top, conitandy rolls 
in; this punifhment is faid 
to em aed infiGed on him, for 
having difcovered Jupiver in the cri- 
tical moment of an amour with ZE- 
gina, the daughter of Afopus, king 
of Berotia. 
Who fucceeded Sifiphus in 


the — : 
A. His fon Glancus, who is 
though by fome, to have infticuteat 
the lithmian games; but they are 
more generally aicribea to Vhefeus, 
in honor of Neptune. Glaucus was 
fucceeded by Thoas, the fon ot Or- 
nytion, his «fon Bellerophon being 
forced to fly the kingdom, on ac- 
count of his having killed a man. 
What became of Bellerophon 
sfict the murder? 
4. He fled to Preetus king of Ar- 
os wife Sthenobara fell in 
ve with him, bat meeting with 2 
refufal, fhe in rage and fary accufed 
him to her hnfband, of atrempting 
a rape upon her, Preetus, unwilling 
to violate the laws of hofpitality, 
by killing him biméelf, fent him co 
hus wife’s father Jobates, king of 
Lycia, with an account of his fup- 
pofed crime, and orders to difpo:s 
of him as he thought he deferved. 
, What was the confequence, 
. Jobates fent him upon many 
hazardous enterprifes, but his mo/t 
famous encounter was with the 
Chimera. What this monfter may 
have been, would be dificult to de- 
termine, and sot worth while to 


conjecture. The s have paint- 
ed « with and brevt of a 
hon, the of a goat, and the tail 


of adragon, And the better to en- 
able him to conquer it, they have 
ae kim op the back of the 
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horfe “> s, which f{prang from 
the blood of Medufa. 


. 


2, But what has this Chimera 


@-certain p.rate who infefted thofe 
parts, whofe name was Chemirtas, 
aad who had the lion, goat, and 
tragon painted on his (hip, and was 


arag 
conquered: pate se 
have Sheed it to bea eal 
in Lyeia, the r part of which 
was infeited with lions, the middle 
with goats, and the bottom with 
ferpents ; all of which Bellerophon 
having deftroyed, gave rife to-this 
fable of the Chimera. The learned 
Bochart is of opinion, that Jobates 
fent him with a fmallarmy againit 
acertain people called the Solyni, 
that he conquered themand brought 
away in trumph their three gods, 
ene in the thape of a lion, another: 
in the fhape of a goat, and the third 
in the fhape of a ferpent, and that 
joining thefe three together in his 
enfigns, gave rife ro the fable of his 
having conquered a monfer, whom 
they called aChimara, Butitis very 
obable all thefe opinions, are no 
| ote than Chimeras themielves. 
2, Who fucceeded, Thoas in the 
government? 
A, Several kings, of whom-we 
know little more than their names, 
cept one Bacchis, who being ei- 
more , or more proud 
than the reit of his anceitors, chan- 
the name of bis defcendants 
om Heraclide toa 3 a 
party of whom fome time after feiz- 
edan the government, altered the 
form of it into akind of ariftocracy, 
electing a prefident every year, to 
whom they gave the title of .Prytas 
nis. 


9, How long, did this kind of i 


government captinue ? 

4. About too years, during 
which time the Corintijans flourifhe 
ed and grew very wh at fea, 
and planted the two colonies of 
Corcyra and Syracufe, both of 
which in a litle ume, became very 


Ce 
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@, Did nor the id make 
uft of fome particular to 
f{eeure the government to: 

- 


A, - iged themfclves not 
Bt their own family 5 


but one of their women, whote name 
was Labda, bet 


and 
deformed, was r ied by Shen all, 
upon which the was martied out 
the family to one Bétion, who har 
ing no childven by her for fome 
time, weat to Delphos to confule 
the oracle, who cold him he thould 
have by her a fon who fltould df} 
folve the ariftocracy. 

2, Were not the Bacchida a 
larmed at this ? 

A. Yes; infomuch that as foor 
as they heard Labda was dehvered, 
nr hep ten perfons - their family 
under pretenee —, 
ting Eetion on the birth of his fon, 
but with orders to murder'the infant 
as foon as they faw it. But the in- 
nocent finiles of the babe fo fotten- 


could perform the office. Coming: 
cach ober for thet weahediy sack 
eac er r 
at lait refolved to return and exe- 
cute ther purpofe; but , who 
had mata their 
defign, conve e under a 
wards the name of Cypfelus giver 
him; and: fo wenger c ig 
that they were obliged to returt 
without accomplithing their defign. 
Athamed to be thus defeated, t 
eed to give out that they had 
the child, by. which means 
7 tae attempts were made on 
§ ire. * 
What followed > 
A. Having received fome fecret 
iatematton from the: oracle thar he 
fhould one day be king of Corinth, 
he fes himfelf, as he grewsup,. by 
all manner of ways to get into the 
adminiitration of the’ public affairs 
which having effeted, heat Init 
found means to oug 


of the hands of the: ides, and 
ufurped the government. 
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* @, How did he behave after this? 


A. At firft with great fevericy, 
P who ins de- 
- Burafter he had firmly efta- 
himfelt, he grew more mo 
erate, ruled his fubye&s with pega 
mildaefs and lenity, and was fo 
floved by them, that he never kept 
‘any guards about his pelion for ma- 
BY years. 
2. Who fucceeded him? 


—. His fon Periander, who is ge. 
ranked among the feven se- 
Bes ot Greece ; but x is thought he 
‘obtained this honor more by itina- 
‘ating himielf inco the company of 
wife and virtaous men, than by any 
merit of his own, ether ia wiidom 
“er virtue : for his general character 
2 that of a tyrdm, and there oo 
me particular enormities recorde 
of him witich are thocking. | 
2. What was the anfwer he re- 
ecived from Thratybulus the tyrant 
of Miletus, when he fentto advile 
with him about the fetiling of huis 


goveroament ? 

A. Thrafybulus took the meffen- 
ger into a field of corn, and draw- 
ing his fword ftruck off the heads 
of ali fuch ftalks ashad thot ap high 
er thamthe reit, and then returned 
the meflenger with no other aniwer 
than to report what he had icea.— 
Periander took the unt, and fecured 
himfelf in the government, by ta- 
king off the heads of the principal 
cirizens. 

Did he not by thefe means 
render himfelf very odious to his 
people? 


A. So odious, that bis death only 
hindered them from depofing him : 
and t the crown came to 
Priam chus the ton of Gordias 
his kinfman, the minds of the peo- 
ple-were fo irritated againit kingly 
government by the tyranny of Per- 
ander, that he was foon kid afide, 
and the Cormtinans formed then- 
Selves into a commenwealth, 
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4 concife History of Rom. 
{Continued from vol. 1. page 729.) 


From the banijbinent of Tarquin, to 
the appointment ¢ the firft DiGa- 
tor. 


1 HE regal power being over- 
thrown, aform of government, 
nominally republican, was dubttita- 
tedanitsroom. ‘ihe icnatc, how- 
ever, referved by tar the igreaceft 
fhare of the authority vo thenricives, 
and decorated thei: own body with 
all the {pots of depoled monarchy. 
The cemunes of the peaple chote 
from among the tevators, mttcad 
of a king, two annual magiftiates, 
whom they called coniuis, with 
power equal to that ot the regal, 
and with the fame privileges and 
the fame entigns oi authonty. 

Brutus, the deliverer of his coun- 
try, and Collaunus, the huiband of 
Lucretia, were choien firft coniuls 
im Kome. 

But this new, republic, however, 
which iteemed fo grateful to the 
people, had like to have been de- 
ttroged in its very commencement, 
A party was formed in Kome in fa- 
vor of Tarquin. Some young men 
of the principal families in the ftate, 
who had been educated about the 
king, and had fhared in ali the jux- 
uries and pleafures of the court, wn- 
deriook to re-eftablith monarchy.— 
This party fecretly increated every 
day ; and, what may create our fur- 
prife, the fons of Bratus himielf, 
and the Aquilii, the nephews of 
Collatinus, were among the nam- 
ber. ‘Tarquin, who was infornted 
of thefe a in his favor, fent 
ambafladors from Etruria to Rome, 
under a pretence of reclaiming the 
crown, bytin reality with a defign 
to give fpirit to his faction. But 
the whole. contpiracy was difcover- 
ed by a flave who had accidentally 
hid himéelf in the room where the 
con{pirators ufed to atiemble. Few 
fituations could have been more 
terribly affecting than that of Bru. 
tus, a father placed as a judge upon 
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conf{cious 
‘tence in filence and agony, The 
other judges who were pretent felt 
all the pangs of nature ; Collatinus 
wept, and Valerius couldnot reprefs 
his fentiments of pity. Brutus, a- 
Jone, feemed to have loft all the ioft- 
nefs of humanity, and with a ftern 
countenance, anda tone of voice 
that marked his gloomy refolution, 
demanded of his tons, if they could 
make any defence to the crimes 
with which they had been charged? 
‘This demand he made three fever- 
al times ; but, receiving no anfwer, 
he at length turned himielf to the 
executioner. * Now,” cried ~ 
* itis your to orm the 
reft!”” Thus ‘aie, om ain re- 
fumed his feat with an air of deter- 
mined majefty; nor could all the 
fertiments of paternal pity, nor all 
the imploring looks of the people, 
_ nor yet the complaints of the young 
men who were preparing for exe- 
cution, alter the tenor of his refo- 
Jution, The executioners having 
ttripped them naked, and then 
whipped them with rods, prefentl 
after beheaded them; Brutus all 
the ume beholding the cruel ipedia- 
cle with a fteady look and unalter- 
ed coun‘enance, while the mulutude 
gazed on with all the fenfations of 
"pity, terror, and admiration. 

All Tarquin’s hopes of an infur- 
rection in the city in his favor being 
thus overthrown, he was now re- 
folved to force himdelf upon his for- 
mer throne by foreign afhitance, and 
to that end prevailed upon the Vei- 
ans to alliit him, and with a con- 
fiderable army advanced towards 
Rome. ; 

The confuls were not remifs in 
preparations to oppofe him. Vale- 
rius commanded the foot, and Bru- 
tus being appointed to head the ca- 
valry, went out to meet him on the 
Roman borders. Aruns, the fon of 
‘larquin, who commanded the ca- 


it, awaited their fen- 
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the life and death of his own chil- 
dren, impelled by juttice to con- 
demn, and by nature to {pare them. 
The young men accufed, pleaded 
nothing for themfelves, but, with 
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valry for his father, feeing Bretus 
ata diftance, was retolved, by one 
reat attempt, to decide the ot 
the day oe une engagl ing als 
armies ; wherefore, {purring on his 
fe, he made to him with 
ernable fury. Brutus, who 
perceived iis approach, fingled gut 
trom the ranks to meet him, and 
both met with fuch rage, that, Sic 
ger only to aflail, and thoughtleis 
of Ney i they both + dead 
upon the fie i qa y 
battle enfued, with equal pms rd 
on both fides ; but the Romans re- 
maining in poffeflion of the field of 
battle, claimed the victory ; in con- 
fequence Valerius returned inj ti- 
umph to Rome. : 
In the mean ume, Tange ho 
way intimidated by his misfortunes, 
revailed upon Porfenna, one of the 
ings of Euuria, to eipouie his 
cauie, and in perton undertake his 
querrel. This prince, equally nc- 
ted for courageand condudt, march- 
ed directly to Rome with a nume- 
rous army, and laid fiege to the ci- 
ty, while the terror of his name and 
his arms filled all ranks of people 
with difmay. ‘The fiege was carn- 
edon with vigor; a furious attack 
was made upon the place; the two 
confuls ogpoten in val d were 
es ° Basen sig rig field ; 
while the Romans, flying in great 
coniternation, were purfued by the 
enemy to the bridge, over which, 
both victors and vanquifhed were 
about to enter the city in the confu- 
fion. All now appeared loit, when 
Horatius Cocles, who had been pla- 
ced there as centinel to defend it, 
oppofed himfelf to the torrent of 
the enemy, and, afhited only by two 
more, for fome tume faftained the 
whole furyof the aflault, ull the 
bridge was broken down behind 
him: when he found the commu- 
nication thus cut off, plunging with 
his arms into the torrentot the Ty- 
ber, he fwam back victorious to his 
fellow foldiers, and was received 
with juft applaufe. 
Suil, however, Porfenna was de- 
termined upon taking the city j-- 
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and, though five hundred of his 
men were ilainin a fally of the Ro- 
‘mans, he redaced it to the greateft 
firzits ; and turning the fiege into 
a blockade, refolved to take it by 


‘famine, ‘The diftrefs of the befic- 


ged foon began to be infufferable, 
and all things feemed to threaten 
a fpeedy furrender, when another 
act of fierce bravery, ftill fuperior 


“to that which had faved the city be- 


‘fore, again p its fafety and 
freedom 


Mutius, a youth of undaunted 
courage, was lved to rid his 


‘country of an enemy that fo forely. 


continued to opprefs it; and: for 
this purpofe, difguifed in the habit 
peafant, entered the 
camp of the enemy, refolving to die 
or to kill the king. With this _re- 
folation he made up to the place 


“where Porfenna was paying his 
y 


tr with a fecretary by his fide; 

Pasion the latter for the king, 
he ftabbed him to the heart, and 
was immediately apprehended, and 
brought back into the royal pre- 
fence. Upon Porfenna’s demanding 
who he was, and the caufe of fo hei- 
nous an action, Mutius, without 
referve, informed him of his coun- 
try and his defign, and at the fame 
time thrufting his right hand into 
a fire that was burning upon an altar 


- before him, “ You fee,”’ cried he, 


** how little I regard the fevereit 
can inflict 
upon me. A Roman knows not 
only how to aét, but to: fuffer: 
1 am not the only perfon you have 
to fear; three huradred Roman 
youth, like me, have confpired 
our deftruction ; therefore prepare 
or their attempts.” Porfenna, a- 
mazed at fo much intrepidity, had 
too noble a mind not to acknow- 
ledge merit though found in an e- 
nemy; he therefore ordered him 
to be fafely conducted back to 
Rome, and offered the betieged 
conditions of peace. Thefe were 
readily accepted on their fide, being 
neither hard nor difgraceful, except 


* thar twenty hoftages were demand- 
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ed; ten young men, and as many 
virgins, of the beft families in Rome. 
But even in this initance alfo, as if 
the gentler fex were refolved to be 
fharers in the detperate valor of the 
times, Clelia, one of the hoftages, 
eicaping from her guards, and 
passin out the way to the reft of 
er female companions, fwam over 
the Tyber on horfeback, amidft 
fhowers of darts from the enemy, 
and prefented herfelf to the conful. 
This magiftrate, fearing the confe- 
uence of detaining her, had her 
ent back; upon which Porfenna, 
not to be outdone in generofity, not 
only gaye her liberty, but permit- 
ted her to chufe fuch of the hofta- 
es of the oppofite fex as fhe fhould 
think fit to attend her. On her 
art, fhe, with ali the modetly of a 
oman virgin, chofe only fuch as 
were under fortune, alledging that 
their tender age was leaft capable 
of fuftaining the rigors of flavery. 
Tarquin, by means of his fon-in- 
law Manilius, once more ftirred u 
the Latins to efpoufe his intereft, 
and took the moft convenient op- 
portunity, when the plebeiams were 
at variance with the fenators con- 
cerning the payment of their debts. 
Thefe refufed to go to war unlefs 
their debts were remitted upon 
their return; fo that the copfuls, 
finding their authority infufficient, 
offered the people to erect a tempo- 
rary magiftrate, who fhould have 
ww Mow power, not only over all! 
ranks of itate, but even over the 
laws themfelves. To this the ple- 
beians readily confented, willing to 
ive up their own power for the 
fake of abridging that of their fupe- 
riors. Inconfequence of this, Lar- 
gius was created the firft dictator 
of Rome; for fo was this high of- 
fice called, being nominated to it 
by his colleague in the confulhhip. 
Thus the people, who could not 
bear to hear the name of king even 
mentioned, readily fubmitted to a 
magiftrate potiefled of much great- 
er power: jo much do the names of 


things miflead us, and fo litde is a- 


“ 


ny form of government irkfome to 
Ning it Comcides with their 
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6 tts yalities in an Indian 
war are vigilahce and attention, 
wo ginesed to avoid a durprite; and 
in 
all ations in the world. Accul- 
dto comtinual wandering in the 
he 
living 1 7 refped pean gen 
in eve ¢ 
aon, thew external fenfes have a 
degree of acuteacis which at firit 
wiew appears incredible. They can 
race out their enemies at an im- 
pak diftance by the imoke of their 
, which they fimell, and by the 
tracks of their feet on the ground, 
imper to an European eyes 
but which they can count and di- 
singuifh with the utioit igelicy- 


tet even diftinguith the 
iffexent ec igth pelly sets 
ic agquaia can decermine 
the precife time when they pafled, 
wi is alate: inguith foctReps 
his glaiies, dittinguith footiteps 

at all. & circumitances, how- 
ever, are of {mall importance, be- 
cauie thew enemics are no ac- 
quaiated with them. When they 
goout, therefore they take care to 
avoid ing ufe of any thing by 
which they might run the danger of 
a difcovery. They light oo fire to 
warm themfelves or to prepare their 
victuals : they lie clofe to the ground 
ell day,and travel only in the night; 
and marching along in files, he that 
clofes the rear diligeaily Covers with 
leaves the tracks of his own feet and 
of thews who preceded him, When 
they hale ro refreth themfelves, 
{couts are fentout to reconnoitre the 
country and beat up every place 


where they fufpe& an cnemy to lie - 
choly aadf-vere gloom to their own 


concealed. Ja this manner they ¢n- 
ter unawares the villages of their 
. foes; and while the flower of the 
watiog ac cogaged in hunung, ma- 
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i fe they are rier to | 
in the y re 


Thus does the 





LApal 
fxs all the children, women 






leis old men, or make 
" ersofas many as they.can jmian 
or have ftrength enough to 
to their natioe. But when the 
"Thy is ed of their de ‘tod 
ng on in arms m, 
they © Sees flat on the 
ground among the withered herb 
and leaves, which their faces 
te refemble. Then they e 
W a part to pals unmolefted, when 


all at once, with a tremenduous 
fhout, rifing up from their ambu 
they pour storm, mulket bu ~~ 


turns the fire of the adverie party, 
as {oon as they raife theméelves from 
the ground to give a fecond fire.— 
continue unl 
the one party is fo muci: weake 
as to be incapable of farther refikt- 
ance. But if the force on each 
continues nearly equal, the jicree 
of the favages, inflamed by 
the lofs of their friends, can no longs 
er be reilraincd. ihey abandoa 


their diftant war, they tlh upya 
one another clubs and hatcheis 
im their ha Magnitying ther 


own courage, and iniulung their e- 
nemies with the bittereit reproach- 
es. A cruel combat enfues, death 
appears in athoufand hidecus forms 

which would congeal the blood o 

civilized nations to behold, but 
which roufe the fury of favages.— 
They trample upon, they a over 
thedead tearing thefcalp from 


the wallowing in their blood 
like wild bealle and lomeumes de- 
vouring their fleth, ‘Uhe flame rages 
til ic meets with no retitandces 
then the prifoners are fecured, thofe 
unhappy men, whoic fate is a thouf- 
and tumes more dreadful thao thers 
who have died in the ficld. ~The 
conquerors fet up a hideous howl- 
ing to lament the friends they have 
lol. ‘they approach in a melan- 





village; a meffenger is femt to an- 
nounce their artival, and the wo- 


mea, with frightful isicks, come 
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rived, the chief’ relates in a low 
voice to the elders, a circumftantial 
seradition Th - 

; orator proclaims 
aloud this account to the 


as he rons the names 0 

atsfe wha have fallen, the thecks of 
the women are redoubled. ‘The men 
too join in thefe cries, accdrding as 


each is moft foyer with the de- 

ceafed by blood or friendthip. The 

laft ceremony is the irs amy od 
of the victory; each individual the 

forgets his private misfortunes, and 

jdims in the triumph of his nation; 

ryt are wiped ot their eyes, 

y an unaccountable tranfiuon, 

in a moment from the bit- 

¢ of forrow to an extra’ ¢ 
Cec ahel fate ali this tinte 

9 € te s 
remains undecided, is what cbfely 


, is 

favages. . « 
We have mentioned the 
ftrength of their affections or re 
pan ye United as they ate in 


ociéties, connected within 


themfelves by the ies, their 
iendly ions, which glow with 
; i within the 
= jd theirown village, feldomex- 
te beyond-them. no- 
thing for the enemies of their nati- 
on; and their refentment is eafily 
extended from the individual who 
as injured them to alf others of 
se fame tribe. ‘Fhe prifoners, who 
e themfelves the fame feelings, 
know the . of ee con- 
’ ‘are pared: or them. 
Phe perfon. wholes taken the cap- 
tive attends him to the cottage, 
where, according to the diftri 
tion made by the elders, he is to be 
on the lofs ofa ci- 


captive into the family, of which he 
becomes a phe But if they 
have no occafion for Kim, or their 
teféntment for the lofs of their 
friends be too high ‘to endure the 
fight of any conne@ed with thoi 
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tom their dead brothers or | 
eheir hutbands, When they are ar- 
particular of the © 
people 


the third thruft 





9$ 
who were concerned im hy fy 
€ 


fentence him to death. 
wlio bave met with the fame fevere 
fentence being collected, the whole 
nation is affembled at the execution 
as for fome great folemnity. feafe 
fold is erected, and the p ; 
are tied to the ftake, where th 
commence their death-fong, 
prepare for the enfaing f{cene of 
eruclty with the moft undaunted 
courage. ‘Their enemies, on the o- 
ther » are determined to put it 
to the proof, by the moft refined 
and exquifite tortures. They be- 
gin at extremity of his . 
and gradually approach the more vi- 
tal parts. One plucks out his nails 
he. roots, one by one; another 
a iato his mouth, aod 
téars off the qn his ey a 
st nger, Mangied as 
itis, into the bowl of a pipe made 
red-hot, which he fmokes like w- 
bacco; then they pound his tees 
and fingers to pieces. between two 
ftoncs; oer ot be ea his 
joints, ana ga y parts. 
of his limbs, which they far imme- 
diately with red-hot irons, cutting, 
burning, and pincing, theny alter- 
nately; they pull of this fleth, thug 
mangled and roafted, bit by bit, de- 
vouring it with greedinefs, and 
fmearing their faces with the blood 
in an enthufiafm of horsor and fury. 
be they have thus torn off tha 
efh, they rwift the bare nerves and 
tendons about an iron, tearing and 
fhapping them, whilft others: are 
employed io pulling and extending 
their limbs in every way. that can 
increafe the torment. This contie 
nues often five or fix hours; me 
a 






ow rr iy oll itres 

e favages, days together. 

they frequently unbind him, to give 
a breathing to their fury, to think 
what torments they fhallin- 
Ka, and to reffeth the. ftrength of 
the » who, wearied out with 
fuch. a i ng! of unheard-of tor- 
ments, often into { profound 


a fleep, that they are obliged to ap- 
py fire cow him, % renew 
is foFerings, He is again faftened | 








a 
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to the ftake, and again they renew 
their cruelty; they ftick him all o- 
ver with {mall matches of wood that 
eafily takes fire, but burns flowly; 
they continually run tharp reeds in- 
to every pat of his body; they 
drag out his teeth with pincers, 
nd thruft out his cyes; and lattly, 
after having burned his fleth from 
the bones with flow tires; after hav- 
ing fo mangled the body that it is 
all but one wound; after having mu- 
tilated his face in fuch a manner as 
to carry nothing human in it; after 
having peeled the fkin from the 
head, and poured a heap of red-hot 
coals or boiling water on the naked 
fkull—they once more unbi e 
wretch; who, blind, and 
with pain and 3, 
por] mam on every fide with clubs 
+ et DOW Py piphetes eg 
ng into at every ’ 
runs hither and thither, until one 
of the chiefs, whether out of com- 
or weary of cruelty, puts an 
end tohis life with a club or dag- 


per. The body is then put into a 
ettle, and this employ- 
ment is fucceeded by a feaft as bar- 


barous. 

The women, forgetting the hu- 
man as well as the f nature, 
and transformed into fomething 
worfe than furies, even outdo the 
men in this fcene of horror; while 
the principal perfons of the country 





tion. 
es ere himfelf, in the li 

s of his torments, fmokes too, 
appears unconcerned, and e 
with his torturers about indifferent 
matters. Indeed, during the whole 
time of his peter a peg, b= feems 
aconteft which hall exceed, they 
in inflicting the moft horrid pains, 
or hein enduring them with a firm- 
nefs and conftancy almoft above hu- 
man: nota groan, not a figh, not a 
diftortion of countenance, efcapes 
him; he poffeffes his mind entirely 
in the midft of his torments; he re- 
counts his own exploits; he 


informs 
them what cruclties he has inflided 


upon their countrymen, and threat- . 
ens them with the revenge that will 

attend his death; and, though his 

reproaches exaf; them toa per- 

fect madnefs of rage and fury, he 

continues his infults even of their 

ignorance of the art of epee 

pointing out himfelf more exquifite 

peur. and more fenfible parts of 
the body to be afflicted. The wo- 

men have this part of coarage as 

well as the men; and it is as rare for | 
an by iy ag — remaraipncgy 

wou ‘or any European to 

as an Indian. Such is the wonder- 

ful power of an a inftitution, and 

a ferocious thirit !“lam 

brave and intrepid (exclaims the fa- 

vage in the face of his oagrnnmenes)s 

I do not fear death, nor any 

of torture; thofe who fear them are 

cowards; they are lefs than women; 

life is nothing to noe oe 

courage: May my enemies be cou- 

fou with deft ir and od 
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History of the Discovery of A- 
MEaica, by CuRnisTOPHER Co- 


ma be faid to begin ; 
for hat Sat pee ue 
weft, left immediately the ufaal 
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minute exacteefs, in the journal 
which he kept. As the length of the 
voyage not fail of alarming 
failors habituated only to thort ex- 
curfions, Columbus endeavored to 
conceal from them the real progrefa 
} mneele Agaoong With a vieW, 
t run eighteen leagues 
on the fecond day after they lett 
Gomera, he gave out that they had 
advanced only fifteen, and he uni- 
formly employed the fame aitifice 
of reckoning fhort during the whole 
voyage. By the fourtcenth of Sep- 
tember, the fleet was above two 
hundred leagues to the weit of the 
Canary Iles, at a greater diftance 
from land than any Spaniard had 
been before that time. There they 
were ftruck with an appearance no 
lefs aftonifhing than it was new.— 
The ‘ » that the maghetic 
needle, in their compaffes, did not 
point exaGlyeo the polar far, bat 
varied a degree towards the weit; 
and wef ee this variati- 
on increafed. This appearance, 
which is now familiar, though it 
ftill remains one of the myttenes of 
nature, into the caufe of which the 
fagacity of man hath not been able 
to penetrate, filled the companions 
of Columbus with terror, They 
were now in a boundlefs un- 
known ocean, far from the ufual 
courfe of navigation; nature iiclf 
feemed to be altered, and the only 
guide which they had left was about 
to tail them. Colambus, with. no 
lefs quicknefs than ingenuity, in- 
vented a reafon for this appearance, 
which, though it did not farisiy 
himfelf, feemed fo plaufible to them, 
as difpelled their tears, or filenced 
their murmurs. 
He ftill continued to fieer due 


- weft, nearly in the fame latitude 
+ wth the Canary lands. In this 
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‘courte he came within the {phere uf 
the trade wind, which blows inva- 
rably from calt to welt, between 
the po and a few degrees be- 
yond them. He advanced before 


this fleady gale with {och *unitorra 
apey. Uhad it was itliom uccella 
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ry to fhift a fil, When about foar 
hundred leagues tothe weft of the 
Canaries, he found the fea fo cover- 
ed with weeds, that it had a refem- 
blance to a meadow of vat extent ; 
and in fome places they were fo 
thick, as to retard the motion of the 
veflels. This ftrange appearance 
occafioned new alarm difquiet. 
The failors imagined that they were 
now arrived at the utmoft boundary 
of the navigable ocean ; that thefe 
floating weeds would obftruét their 
farther progrefs, and concealed dan- 
pean rocks, or fome large tract of 
and, which had fuak, they knew 
not how, in that place. Columbus 
endeavored to perfuade them, that 
the appearance which had alarmed, 
ought rather to have encouraged 
them, and was to be confidered asa 
fign of approaching land. At the 
fame time, a brifk gale arofe, and 
carried them forward. Several 
birds were feen hovering about the 
fhip, and directing their flight to- 
wards the weft. The defponding 
crew refumed fome degree of {pirit, 
and began to entertain frefh hopes. 

Upon the firit of Oober they 
were, according to the admiral’s 
reckoning, feven hundred and fe- 
venty leagues to the weft of the Ca- 
naries, but leit his men fhould be 
intimidated, by the prodigious 
Jength of the navigation, he gave 
out that they had proceeded only 
five hundred and eighty-four 
leagues ; and, fortunately for Co- 
lumbus, neither his own pilot, nor 
thofe of the other fhips, had fkill 
fufficient to correét this error, and 
difcover the deceit. They had now 
been above three weeks at fea; 
they had proceeded far beyond 
what former navigators had attemp- 
ted or deemed poflible ; all their 
prognoftics of difcovery, drawn 
trom the flight of birds and other 
circumftances, had proved fallaci- 
ous ; the appearances of land, with 
which their own credulity or the 
artifice of their commander had 
from time to time flattered and a- 
mufed them, had been altogether 
Ulufive, and their profpect of fuc- 


cefs feemed now to be as diftant as. 
ever. Thefe refle&ions oceurred 
often to men, who had no other 
object or occupation, than to reafon 
and difcourfe concerning the inten- 
tion and circumitances of their ex- 
pedition. They. made imprefliony. 
at firft, upon the ignorant and t- 
mid, and e ing, by degrees, 
to fuch as were better informed or 
more refolute, the contagion {pread 
at length from thip to fhip. From 
fecret whilperingsand murmurings 
hey rounnne to Spee ater me 
ic complaints. v 
ar Pe with inconfiderate 
credulity, in paying fach regard to 
the vain promifes and rafh conjec- 
tures of an indigent foreigner, as 
to hazard the lives of fo many of 
her own fubjects, in profecuting a 
chimerical fcheme. They 
that they had fully performed their 
duty, by venturing fo far in an un- 
known and ho slefs courfe, and 
could incur no blame for refuling, 
at laft, to follow a defperate adven- 
turer to certain deftruction. They 
contended, that it was ocr to 
think of returning to Spain, while 
their crazy veflels were fill ina 
condition to keep the fea, but ex- 
prefied their fears that the attempt 
would prove vain, as the wind, 
which had hitherto been fo favora- 
ble to “ey WE mean render e 
impofhible to {ail in the oppofite di- 
rection. All agreed that Columbus 
fhould be compelled by force to a- 
dopt a meafure on which 
mon fafety depended. ofthe 
y as the 







hon angerteus 
moft expeditious and certain me- 
thod for getting rid at once of his 
fy age ey bn a into 

in uaded that, upon 
their adawe Spain, the death of. 
an unfu proj would exe 


_cite little concern, and be enquired 


into with no curiofity. 

Columbus was fully fenfible of 
his perilous fituation. He had ob- 
ferved, with great concera, the fa- 
tal operation of ignorance and of 
fear in producing dilaffection a-, 
mong his crew, apd Jaw that it wag 
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now ready to’ burft out into open 


mutiny. ie retained, however, 
wee prefence of mind. He at- 
é&téd to feem ignorant of their 
machinations. Notwithitanding the 
agitation and folicitude of his own 
mind, he appeared with a cheerful 
countenance, like a man {fatisfied 
with the progrefs which he had 
made, and contident of faccefs.— 
Sometimes he employed all the arts 
ot infnuation to toothe his men.— 
Sometimes he endeavored to work 
upon their ambition or avarice, by 
ficent defcriptions of the fame 
wealth which they were about 
to acquire. On other occafions, he 
med a tone of authority, and 
threatened them with vengeance 
from their fovereign, if, by their 
behaviour, they fhould 
defeat this noble effort to promote 
the glory of God, and to exalt the 
Spanih name above that of every 
other nation. Even with feditious 
failors, the words of a’man whom 
they had been accuftomed to rev- 
erence, were weighty and perfua- 
five. They not only reftrained them 
trom thofe violent excefies, which 
they meditated, but prevailed Sith 
them to accompany their admiral 
for fome time longer. 
(To be continued.) 





Extracrs from OsstrvaTions 
in alate Journey from Lon- 
DON fo Paris, by av Englith Cler- 
gyman. 

(Continued from vol. I. page 734.) 

The SORBONNE. 


M* beft friend, Monfieur C—, 
a learned and eminent mem- 
ber of the univerfiry, did me the 
honor of introducing me to the ac- 

uaintance. of the Hebrew profef- 
or at the Sorbonne, who afterwards 
laid me under many obligations by 
his politenefs in procuring me ac- 
cefs, and attending me to fome ot 
the chief euriofities of Paris. When 
I, and my young companion, break- 
fafted one morning with the pro- 
feffor, we were met by Mr. C. and 
eur cogverfation turned chicily oa 


i ee 
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the Hebrew. The oy who 
has given good proof of his {kill by 
alearned workin Latin upon the 
Mofaic law, a copy of which he 
was fo obliging as to favor me 
with, and whofe judgment in theic 
matters is very good, and the bet- 
ter accepted for being adorned with 
fingular modefty, was clearly of 
opinion, that the Hebrew punctua- 
tion is amodern invention; and that 
our countryman, Dr. Ken- 
nicott, has done right in giving us 
the Hebrew text, as itafed to ftand, 
along with the various readin 
After breakfalt, we went into the 
great hally or divinity-fchool, of the 
Sorbonne, where the difputations 
are held; the form and manner 
of which were particularly explain- 
edto me. If they keép ftrictiy to 
their rules, their young ftudents 
feem to have a fharper probation, 
under their ten cenfors, than in ei- 
ther of our univerfitics. But the 
rules, if they aré‘obferved, are ge- 
nerally ftridi enough, in all femina- 
ries; to prevent idleneis and dii- 
countenance infufficiency. 
From hence we proceed the 
©> 
ib 


chapel, which has a fi 

but is moft remarkable for 

of cardinal Richelieu, which is pla 
ced in the middle ot the choir, and 
is juttly efteemed one of the fiacit 
pieces of fculpture in France. Jt has 
five figures as big as the life, all out 
of one piece of marble. There is a 
profution of excellent {culpture at 
Paris, but none that pleafed me more 
than this. When it was firft erected, 
multitudes of curious pcople refort- 
éd to fee it, and, among the refit, a 
lady, whofe brother had been exe 
ecuted by the influence of the car- 
dinal. The fight only tempted her 
to with he been dead fooner; 
and fhe expreffed herfelf by an ac- 
commedation of thofewords of M.- 
ry inthe gofpel, “If thou hadit 
been HERE ney brother had not di- 
ed.f’” The cardinal was undoubr- 







Norn. 
{ The perfon here alluded to, 
was probably the younger Monl.De 
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edly a moft eminent politician; and 


the czar Peter was f0 convinced of 
is abilities in this way, that, when 
faw histomb,he chmbed up and 
embraced his ftatue, faying, “if 
** thou wert alive, I 1 give 
** thee onc half of my kingdom, to 
** teach me how to govern the o 
** ther half.” 

From the chapel we proceeded 
to the library, a —. noble room, 
with a curious collection of books 
among which were fome fine edi- 

ions of the Hebrew Bible ; the Po- 
lot of Paris, the execution of 
which is vaftly fuperior to that of 
our bilhop Walton ; alfo the firft 
Polyglot of cardinal Ximenes; with 
feveral other editions, both curious 
and ancient. Dr.Kennicott’sfirftvo- 
lume was juit arrived, upon 
thetable. The ruins of Herculane- 
um are here, a prefent from the king 
of Spain; the Marmora Oxonienfia; 
a manafcript of Livy in very old 
French, finely illuminated, and a- 
dorned with paintings in water co- 


pain 
ry ifitel fin ¥ 
por ll defigued. This ar of lems 


nating. with gold is now loft; nei- 
¢ modern colows compas 
r the ancient, whatever may 


be the reafon of it, 
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The FounTAtn Tree, 


Rapes ifland Hierro produces bet- 
ter grafs, herbs, and flowers, 
than any of the other iflands, fo thar 
bees thrive and multiply there ex 
tremely, and make excellent honey. 
The wine of Hierro is poor, info- 
much that the natives are obliged to 
ditt} the greateft part of it into 
brandy. There are only three foun- 
tains of water in the whole ifland, 


Nore, 


Thou,who fufiered with Cing-Mars, 
for being privy to a confpiracy, al- 
though he had given his advice a- 
gainit it. ‘The cafe was thought ve- 
ry herd, and the cardinal himéelf 
died foon after. . 





[April 
one of them is called Acof, which 


n the language of the ancient inha- 
Goa fignifies river; a name, how- 
ever, which does not feem to have 
been given it, on account of its 

mach water, for in that ree 


bea hardy 


ith deferves the name of 
ntain, 


water; the fheep, goats and 
wine there do andtal nent 
mer, but are taught w dig up the 
roots of fern, chew them to 
ench their churft. ee 
© are watered at thofe ains, 


from the leaves of a tree, Many 
writers have made  umneleh 


famous fome in fuch a man- 
ner as to eit miraculous, 
—This is the only ifland of all the 


Ceete wk eee Care 
_The author of the hiftory of the 
difcovery and conqueit has given us 
2 ptrticular account of it, which we 


€ ; 

The diftri& in which this tree 
ftands is called Tigulahe near to 
which, and in the cliff, or fleep 
whole ifland, is a narrow galley, 
which commences at the fea, and 
continues to the fummit of the cliff, 
where it joins or coincides with a 
valley, which is terminated by the 
fteep front ofa rock, On the top of 
this rock grows a tree, called in the 
language of the ancient inhabitants, 
Garfe, Sacred, or HolyTree, which 
for many years, has been preferv 
found, entire and freth, Its leaves 
conftantly difti! fuch a quantity of 
water as is fufficient to furnith drink 
to every creature in Hierro; provi- 
dence having provided this remedy 
for the drought of the ifland. It is 
fituated about a Jeague and a half 
from the fea, Nobody knows of 
what Secies it is, Only that itis 
called Til. It is diftiné from other 
uees, and ftands by icfelf; the cure. 
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gumference of the trunk is about 
twelve the diameter four, and 
in height from the —— to the 
top of the higheft h, forty 
fpans: the circumference of all the 


branches is one hundred 
and twenty feet. The branches dre 
thickand extended; the loweit com- 
ce about the height of an ell 

the ground. Itsfruit refem- 

the aeorn, and taftes fomething 

the kernel of a pine-apple, but 
fofter and more aromatic. The 
of this tree refemble thofe of 


‘the lanrel, but are larger, wider and 


more curved; they come forth ina 
‘perpetual fucceflion, fo that the tree 
always remains green, Near co it 
grows athorn which faitens on ma- 
‘ny of its branches, and interweaves 
with them; and at a {mall difance 
from the Garle are fome beechrrees, 
oe and thorns. On thé north 
of the pe are ten large tanks, 
or cifterns, rou ¢, or rather 
: ae each half being 
and fixteen {pans 
of thefe contains 
water for the drinking of the inha- 
bitants, and the other that which 
the / «<4 their ?— wathing, 
uch like purpofes. Everymorn- 
ang, near the part of the dnd, a 
cloud, or mitt, arifes from the fea, 
which the foutherly winds force a- 
init the fore-mentioned ficepcliif; 
fate oa ; viet af a 

tby the gulley, gradually afcen 
it, ” from —- nom meey 
tothe extremity valley, where 
it is checked by the front of the 
rock, which terminates the valley, 


2 


and then refts upon the thick leaves 
and wide fj branches of the 
tree, from whence it diftils in drops 


during the remainder of the day, 
until it is at length exhaufted, in 
the fame manner we fee water 
drip from the leaves of trees, alter 
a heavy fhower of rain. ‘This dif- 
tillation is not peculiar to the Garfe, 
or Til, for the brefos, which grow 
near it, likewife drop water; but 
their leaves being but few, and 
narrow, the quantity is fo trifling, 


that though the natives fave dome 
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of it, yet theymake little ox no ac- 
count of any Wee ms diftils from 
the Til, which, together, with the 
water of fome fountains, and w 
is faved in the winter feafon, is fut- 
ficient toferve them and their flocks. 
This tree yields moft water in thofe 
years when the Levant, or eafter! 
winds, have prevailed; for by th 
winds Sete Be clouds, or mitts are 
drawn hither from the fea. A pet- 
j= (pec: oa ges near ne | this 
treé grows, who is int 
the council to take coe ic odie 
water, and is allowed a houfe to live 
in, With a falary. He every day dif- 
tributes to each family of the dif- 
‘trict feven pots, or vellels full of 
water, befides what he gives to the 
principal poner of the ifland. 
Whether the tree which yields 
water at prefent be the fame as that 
mentioned in the above defcription, 
we cannot pretend to determiné, 
but it is p le there has been a 
fucceilion of them; for Pliny, de- 
feribing the Fortunate Lands, fays, 
** In the mountains of Ombrion are 
tréés refembling the plant Ferula, 
from which water may be procured 
by preflure. What comes from the 

ack kind is bitter, but that which 
pn white yields is {weet amd pot- 

™ 

Trees yielding water are not pe- 
culiar to the ifland of Hierro, for 
travellers inform us of one of the 
fame kind on the ifland of St. Tho- 
mas in the gu!ph of Guiney. In 
Cockbura’s voyages we find the fol- 
lowing account of a dropping treé, 
near the mountains of Vera Paz, in 
America. 

** nthe morning of the fourth 
day wé came out on a large plain, 
where were great numbers of fine 
deer, and in the middle ftood a tree 
of unutual fize, ipreading its branch- 
es over a vaft compafs of ground. 
Curiofity led us up to it: we had 
perceived, at fome diftance, the 
ground about it to be wet, at which 
we began to be fomewhat furprifed, 
as well knowing there had no raia 
fallen for near fe months paft, ac- 
cording to the certain courfe of the 
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feafon in that latitude; that it wes 
i cto be occafioned by the fall 
dew on che the, we were con- 
ced by the fun’s having power 
to exhale a!] moifture of that nature 


“a few minutes after its rifing. At 


lait, to our great amazement as 
as joy, we faw water dropping, or 
as it were diftilling fat from the 
end of every leaf of this wonderful 
(nor had it been amiis if I had faid 
miraculous) tree; at leaft it was fo 
with refpea to us, who had been la- 
boring four days through extreme 
heat, without receivipg the leaf moi- 
fare, and were mow almoft expir- 
ing for want of it. 

© We coald not help looking on 
this as liquor fent from heaven to 
comfort us under our great extrem 
ity. We catched what we could of 
it in our hands, fand drank ver 
plentifully of it, and liked it fo well, 


‘that we could hardly prevail with 


ourfelves to give over. A matter 
of this nature could not but excite 
us to make the ftricteft obfervations 
concerning it, and‘accordingly we 
ftaid ander the treeriear three hain, 
and found we could not fathom its 
body in five times. We obferved the 
foil where it grew to be very ftony; 
and, upoo the niceft enquiry we 


‘could afterwards make, both of the 


natives of the country and the Spa- 
nifh inhabitants, we could not learn 
there was any fuch tree known 
throughout New Spain, nor perhaps 
all America; but I do not relate this 
ag a prodigy in nature, becaufe I am 
not philofopher enéugh to afcribe 
any natural caufe for it; the learn- 
ed may, perhaps cive fubftantial 
reafons innature, for what appear- 
edto us a great and marvellous fe- 
cret.”” | 
Thus wonderful are the produc- 
tions of an almighty hand; and 
hence we ana fallly conclude, that 
a divine protecting Proyidence is 
concerned in the prefervation of the 
human race, even in every local fi- 
taation; 
** Not to carth’s contracted fpan 
* Thy goodnefs let me bound, 
*© Or think the Lord of man alane, 
* Whenthoufand worldsareround,” 
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_. God is good to. all his creatures; 
and that uabounded goodneds is Yi- 
fible in all his works. oe 
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Lite of Jéseru Apptson, Esa. 


HIS qeaenss, (fon of the 
Rev. Lancelot Addifon) was 
born at Milfton, neat Ambrefbury, 
in Wiltfhire, on the rth of May, 
og and not bein tough likely 
to live, was baptiz e fame day. 


‘He received the firft rudiments of 


his education at the place of his na- 
tivity, under the Rev. Mr. Naith; 
but was foon removed to Salifbury. 
under the care of Mr. Taylor ; and 
fiom thence to the charter-houfe, 
where he commenced his acquain- 
tance with Sir Richard Steele, A- 
bout fifteen, he was entered” at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, where 
he applied very clofely to the ftudy 
of claflical learning, in which he 
made a furprifing proficiency. 
In the year 1687, Dr. Lancatter, 
dean of Magdalen College, having, 
by chance, feena Latin poem 
Mr. Adcifon’s, was fo pleated with 
it, that he immediately got him e- 
le&ted into that houfe, where he 
took his degrees of bachelor and 
mafter of arts. His Latin pieces in 
the courfe of a few years, were ex- 
ceedingly admired indoth univerfi- 
ties; nor were they lefs efteemed 
abroad, particularly by the celebra- 
ted Boileau, who is reported to have 
faid, that he would not have writ- 
ten againft Perrault, had he before 
feen fuch excellent _ by a mo- 
dern hand. He publifhed nothin 
in Englith before the twenty-feconc 
year of his age ; when there appear- 
ed a fhort copy of verfes written by 
him, and addreffed to Mr. Dryden, 
which procured him great reputa- 
‘tion from the beft judges. This 
was foon followed by a tranflation 
of the fourth Georgic of Virgil 
(omitting the ftory of Arifteeus,) 
moch commended by Mr. Dryden. 
He wrote alfo the effay on the Geor- 
ics, prefixed to Mr. Dryden's tran- 


tion, There are feveral other 
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pieces written him about this 
time ; t bid reft, one dated 
the ad of April 1694, addreffed to 
H.S. that is, Dr. cheverel, who 
becam> aferwards fo famous, and 
» With whom Mr, Addifon lived once 
if the greateft friendfhip ; but their 
bree ar \ ~~ seo time after bro- 
‘by their difagreement in 
litical principles. In the year 606, 
he wrote a poem to king William 


on we cho! campai ee 
to Sir ee 

, the great teal "Th Mela te. 
etived it with great ure, took 


the author into the number of his 


ny mask$ of his favor. 
Mr. Addifon had been clofely 
while at the univerfity, to 
enter into holy orders; and had 
once re ‘wpon it: buthis great 
modefty, his natural diffidence, and 
an uncommonly delicate feafe of the 
importance of the facred funétion, 


alter his refo- 
naa eon havi 
i hi a * 


exprefled an 

to » he was encou- 

raged thereto by his on aboye- 
mentioned, who by his intereit pro- 
cured him trom the crown a penfioni 
of 300), per annum, to fapport him’ 
in his travels. He accordingly 
made a tour to Italy in the vear 
36995 and, in r701, he wrote a po- 
etic iftle from Italy to the carl 
of Halifax, which has been univer- 
-fally efteemed as a moft excellent 
performance. It was tranfloted in- 
to Itahan verfe by the abbot Anto- 
‘ mo Maria Salvini, Greck profeflor 
wf Florence. In the year ros, he 
publithed an account of his travels, 
dedicued to lord Somers; which, 
though at fuft but indifferently re- 
ceived, yet ina littl dime met with 
its deferved applaufe. 
- Inthe year 1702, he was about to 
yeturn to england, when he received 
advice of his being appointed to at- 
tend prince Eugene, who then com- 
manded for the emperor in Italy : 
but the death of king William hop- 
pening foon after, putan end to this 
aftair as well as his penfion ; and he 
remained fora confiderarable tine 
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friends, and beftowed on him ma- ; 
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unemployed. But an unexpetted in- 
cidedt 9 tedct raifed ered gave 
hinvan opportunity of exerting hrs 
fine talents to advantage : for inthe 
year 1704, the lord treafurer Go- 
dolphin happened to complain to 
lord Halifax, that the duke of Marl- 
borough’s victory at Blenheim had 
not been celebrated in verfe in the 
mater it deferved ; and intimated, 
that he would take it kindly, if his 
lordfhip, who was the known pa- 
tron of the poets, would name 2 
gentleman capable of doing juftice 
to fo elevated afubje@. Lord Ha- 
lifax replied, fomewhat haftily, that 
he- did know fuch a ‘perfon, but 
would not: mention him ; adding, 
that long had he feen, with indig- 
nation, men of no merit maintained 
in luxury at the. public expences 
whilft thole of real worth and mo- 
defty were fuffered to languifh in 
obfeurity. The treafurer anfwered 
very coolly, that h€ was forry there 
fhould be occafion for fuch an ob- 
fervation, but that he would do his 
endeavor to wipe off fach reproach- 
es forthe future; and he engaged 
his honor, that whoever his lordihip 
named, as a perfon capable of cele- 
brating this victory, fhouid meet 
with a fuitable recompence. Lord 
Yialifax thereupon named Mr. Ad- 
difon ; infifting, however, that the’ 
treafurer himielt fhouldiend to him 3 
which he promifed. Accordingly 
he prevailed on Mr. Boyle (after- 
wards lord Carlton) then chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, to make the 
propofal to Mr. Addifon; which he 
did in fo polite a manner, that our 
author readily undertook the tafk. 
The lord treafurer had a fight of 
the piece when it was carried no 
farthef than the celebrated fimile ot 
the angel ; and was fo pleafed with 
it, that he immediately appointed 
Mr. Addifon a commiflioner of ap- 
peils, vacant by the promotion of 
Mr. Locke, chofen one of the lords 
commifhoners for trade. The came 
paign is addrefled to the duke of 
Marthorough ; it gives 2 fhort view 
of the military tranfactions in 1704, 
aud contains a noble defeription of 
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tie two 
ws sce In 1705, ng OY 4 at- 
ot ord Halifax to Hanover ;— 
and and Oe cae: year, was appointed 
wit? to Sir 
gefecrenry of 
he acquitted 
that the earl of Sunderland, who 


fucceeded Sir Charles in December, 
cqoranee Mr. Addifon in his em- 


ploym 
Th ~ is of Wheres, 
tems lord heutenant ireland 
~ fren an De, Aiton ae 
bis fecretary. Her majefty alfo 


spade hive koapex of, the rectus of i 


Ireland, and, as a farther mark of 
her favor, conliderably 
the Sbery annexed te that 


Whilft he was in kin the 
Tarlo was firit ; and he 
difcovered his friend Sir Richard 


Steele to be the author, by an obfer- 
vation on Virgil which he had com- 
municated to him. He afterwards 
pcg conltdenetty in i oe 
kno a rie Toe te lad 
Ww oe T atler 
on the Spectator was fi Paps 
Rpar 9 turnifhed 
moft admired 


per ot $ made its 
ance Pe March 171K, ‘ 
brought to a conclufion in Lee 
her 1712. 

His celebrated Cato 
3713. He formed the de igh of a 
bane upon this fabject w 
was very young, and wrote it ao 
on his travels : peony mann it in 
Bagland, without any intention 
bringing is on hao ft 

ing uad 

= the caufe of Sheaiane a was 
prevailed on by their folicitations, 
and it wes accordingly exhibited on 
the thease: with a prologue by Mr. 
Pope, and an epilogue Dr. Garth, 
It was reecived with moft un- 


mg mpeg tog 


The whigs applauded every hne in 
ich hberty was mentioned, as a 
on the ei and =~ 

ries echoed every c ae to 


that the Gaure was 


Hed- 
of ftate ; in which of- - 
elf fo well, 


great letter 
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it was printed; 
- that the 
it was 
he had 


and German; and it was acted as 
aL 
St. Omers made a Latin of 


£ es 
es? 
i Hid 
F 
five 
tf-<s 
rth 
ae 
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characters, and accu- 
rate obfor ation of magutal or acci- 
deatal deviations from 
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ambiuous love. The year alter, 

2737, be cole to bis bighett cieve 

Gna, being mode fartary of fac : 
You Ll. No. t. 
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bat is reprefented as having proved 
woequal pom paeneat — 


not fpeak, and thercfare was ufciets 
tothe detence of the government. 
lathe office he could not iffuc an 
order without his time in 
uett of fine exprethons. Ac laft, 

by ex his own ima- 
bility rc buf he was 
forced to folrcr his dif wih 


by others his relenquith - 
was attrbuted to dechaung 
and the necetht y of receis 


and quiet. 

In his retirement, he apphed 
himfelfto a religious work, which 

had beyun long before ; part of 
whach, fearce firtiied, has beca 
printed in his works. He intended 
alf to have given ao Baghth para- 
vate fome ot David's me, 
t his difordecrs wereated, and cut 
thort his defigus. He had for fome 
tune been oj prefied by an afthm. 
tic wt omy = now ag- 
gravaed by a dropiy, and be preps- 
red to dic conformably to his pre- 
cepts and protefhoms. He fent, a: 
relaies, a meflage by the carl 
arucck to Mr. Gay, defining 
to fee hin: Gay, who had not v- 
fired him tor fome tume before, o- 
beved the fummons, and found 
hundelf recewed with great kud- 
nefs. The porpofe for which the 
i " been folictted was 


&, 


re 


2 


4 he would recom- 
him. What the mjury was 
te did oot explun, nor did Gay cv- 
er know ; but frppofed thar fome 
ferment defyrned for him had 
Addilos’s iwervention been 
withheld. Another deathbed in- 
tervic#, ofa More folema natare, 
recouled: lord Warwick was a 
yourg mun of very wregular Wyte, 
aod perhaps ot dewthead opiaswos, 
A.idites, ter wham he did set ~ «a8 
retpect, hut very dil ered y crdea. 
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vored to reclaim him; but his ar- 
guments and expoftulations had no 
effect: ome experiment, however, 
remained to be tried. When he 
found his life near its end, he di- 
refed the young lord to be called + 
and when he detired, with great 
tendernefs, to hear his laft ingune- 
tions, told him, “ I have fent for 
you that you may fee haw a Chrif- 
tian can dic!” What effect this 
awiul fcene had on the ear!’s beha- 
viour, is not known: he died him- 
felf in a fhort time. Having given 
directions to Mr. Tickell tor the 
publication of his works, and dedi- 
cated them on his death-bed to his 
friend Mr. Craggs, he died June 
37, 1719, at Holland-houfe, leaving 
ao child but a daughter. , 
Dr. Johnfon, in delineating the 
character of ifon, obferves with 
Tickell, that he employed wit on 
the fide of virtue and religion. He 
not only made the proper ufe of wit 
himfelf, but taught it to others ;— 
and from his time it has been ge- 
nerally fubfervient to the caufe of 
reafon andtruth. He has diffipated 
the prejudice that had long con- 
nected gaiety with vice, and eafinefs 
of manners with laxity of princi- 
ples. Hehas reftored virtue to its 
dignity, and taught innocence not 
to be afhamed. ‘This is an eleva- 
tion of literary character, “* above 
all Greek, above all Roman fame.” 
No greater felicity can genius at- 
tain than that of having purified in- 
aelieCtual pleafure, feparated mirth 
from indecency, and wit from licen- 
tioufnets ;_ of having taught.a fuc- 
cefion of writers to bring elegance 
and gaiety, to the aid of goodnefs ; 
and, to ule expreffions yet more 
awful, of having ** turned many to 
righteoufnefs.” As adefcriber of hfe 
and manners, he muft be allowed to 
-{tand perhaps the firft of thefirft rank, 
His humour, which, as Steele ob- 


Aerves, is peculiar to himfelf, is fo 
-happily diffafed as to give the grace 
-of novelty to domeftic feenes and 


daily occurrences. He never “ out- 
fteps. the modefty of nature,” nor 
raides merriment or wonder by the 


violation of truth. His figures nei- 
ther divert by diftortion, nor amaze 
by aggravation. He copies lite 
with 10 much fidelity, that he can 
be hardly faid to invent; yet his 
exhibitions have an air fo much o- 
riginal, that it is dificult to fup 
them not merely the produ of im- 
agination. As a teacher of wifdom 
he may be confidently followed.— 
His religion has nothing im it en- 
thufiaftic nor fuperftitious ; he aps 
péars neither weakly credulous nor 
wantonly fceptical ; his morality is 
neither dangerouls Jax nor imprac* 
ticably rigid. All the enchantment 
of fancy and all the cogency of ar+ 
gument are employed to recom- 
mend to the reader his real intereft 
the care of plealing the Author of 
his being. Truth 1s fhown fome- 
times as the phantom of a vifion, 
fometimes appears halt-veiled in an 
allegory; fometimes attracts regard 
in the robes of fancy, and fome- 
umes fteps forth in the confidence 
of reafon. She wears a thouland 
dreifes, and in all is pleafing. 





Memoirs of HoGarrns. 


Extrafed from Walpole’: Anecdotes 
of Painting in England. 
HH? was born in the parith of Sr. 

Bartholomew, London, the 
fon of a low tradefman, who bound 
him to a mean engraver of arms 
on plate ; but*before his time was 
expired, he felt the impulfe of ge- 
nius, and a it direted = 
painting, though little apprifed ar 
that time of the mode nature had 
intended he fhould purfue. His ap- 
prentieefhip was no fooner expired, 
than he entered into the academy 
in St. Martin’s-lane, and itudied 
drawing from the life, in which he 
never attained to great excellence. 
It was charaéter, the pathons, th 
foul, which his genius had given 
him to copy. In colouring he pro- 
ved no great mafter ; his e lay 
in ex on, not in tints and chia- 
rofeuro. At firft he worked for 
bookfellers, and defigned and en- 
grayed plates for deveral books; 
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and, which is extraordinary, no 
dymptom of genius dawned in thule 
es. His Hudibras was the firtt 
of his works that marked himas a 
man above the common line; yet 
awhat made him then noticed, now 
fuprifes us to find fo litde humour 
in an undertaking fo congental to 
his talents. On the fucce/s how- 
ever of thofe plates he commenced 
painter, a painter of portraus 5 the 
moft ill fuied employment imagin- 
able to a man whole muro certainly 
was not flattery, or his talent a- 
dapted to look on vanity without a 
fneer. Yet his faciliry in catching 
a likenefs, ond ne vgn pon chute 
of painu ‘umiles aud convertia- 
tions in fmmall, then a novelty, drew 
him prodigious bufmeis for iome 
time. It did not lait, either from 
his applying to the real beat of his 
difpofition, er from his cuomers 
apprehending that a datiriit was too 
formidable a conteilor for the devo- 
tees of felf-loye. He had already 
dropped a few of his imaller prints 
on tome reigning follies, but as the 
dates are wanting oa moit of them, 
J cannot afcertain which, though 
thofe on the South Sea and Rabbit 
Woman prove that he had early dif- 
covered his talent for ridicule, 
though he did not then think. ot 
building his reputation or fortune 
On its powers, 
His Midnight Modern Converfa- 
tipn was the firit Work that thewed 
his command ef character; but if 


wes the Marlot’s Progreds pubhiihed > 


in 1729 or 1730, that ettublithed his 
ame. The pictures were fearcely 
finiihed, and nv feoner exhibsted 
to the public, and the fubicription 
_ gpened, than above twelve hundred 
names were entered om his book. 
The tamiliarity of the fubject, and 
the propriety of the execution, 
caufed it vo be relithed by all ranks 
of people. Every engraver jet him- 
felt to copy it, and thoutands of 
imitations were diiperled all over 
the kingdom. It was made into a 
Pantomime, and performed on the 
ftage. The Kake’s Progrefs, per- 
hops tuperior, bad aot dy much due- 
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cefs, from want of novelty; nor in- 
deed is the the print of the Arrett 
equal in merit to the others. 
Thecurtain was aowdrawn afide, 
and his genius iluod diiplayed in 
its full luftre. From time to time 
he continued to give thoie works 
which fhould be insmogtal, if the 


mature of bis art willallow it. Even 


the receipts for his fubseiiptions had 
witin them. Many of his plates he 
engraved himielf, and ctren expua- 
ged faces cached by his atliftancs, 
when they not done juitice to 
his ideas. 7 te 
Not content with fhining ina path 


. untredden before, he was ambizou: 


of diftinguifbing himfclf asa painter 
of hiftery. Bur not only his colour - 
ing and drawing rendered him wue- 
quiul-to the talk, the genius that had 
entered {0 feelingly tanto the calami- 
ties and crimes ot tamiliarlite,defert- 
ed him in a walk that called for dig- 
nity and graces ‘The burle{que tura 
of hismind mixedirfelf withthe moft 
ferious tubjects. In his Danae, the 
oid aurfe tries a coin of the golden 
fhower with her teeth, to ice if it 
is true gold: the Pool of Bethefila, 
afervant of arich ulcerated lady 
beats back a poor man that foughz 
the fame celeftial remedy. Both 
cwcumftances are juitiy thought, 
but rather too ludicrous. It isa 
much more capital fault that Danae _ 
herfelf is a mere nymph of Drury, 
He feems tohave conceivedag high- 
er idea of beauty, 

So little had he eyes to his own 
deficiencies, that he believed he had 
difcovered the principle of grace. 
With the enthutiaim of a difcoverer 
he cried, Eureka! this was his fa- 
mous line of beauty, the ground- 
work of his Analyfis, a book that 
has many fenfible hints and obferva- 
tions, byt that did not carry the 
conviction, nor mect the univer!al 
aequieicence he expected. As he 
treated his cotempor aries with :coiu, 
theywiumphed over vis publicaiicn, 
and imitated him to expoie ium. 
Many wretched builelque prints 


came out to ridicule his fyftem. 


‘Shere was a better anlwer in-one of 
















the two prints that he gave to illuf- 
trate his hypothelis. in the Nail 
had he confined himéelf to fach out- 
lines as compofe aukwardnefs and 
deformity, he would have proved 
halt his afieruon—but he has added 
two famples of grace in a young 
Jord and lady, which are itnking- 
Jy ftuF and affeted. They area 
Kath Beau and a Country pc? 
But this was the failing of a vilio- 
nary. He fell afterwards into a 
groffer miftake. From a contempt 
ot the iguorant virtuofi of the age, 
and trom indignation at the impa- 
dent tricks of p.ture dealers, whom 
he faw conunually recommending 
and vending vile copies to bubble- 
collectors, and from having never 
fiudied, indeed having fcen, few 
good pictures of the great Italian 
afters, he pertuaded himfelf that 
the praifes beftowed on thefe gle- 
rious works were nothing but the 
effects of prejudice. He talked this 
Janguage ull he believed its and 
having heard tr often afferted, as is 
true, that time gives a mellownels 
to colours, and maproves them, he 
not only dented the propofition, but 
maintained, that pictures only grew 
black and worfe by agey not diitin- 
guifhing hetween the drgees in 
which the propolition might be true 
or falfe. He went farther, be de- 
termined to rival the ancients, and 


-unfortunately chofe one of the fineit 


pictures in England as the objeét of 
his competition. This was the ce- 
lebrated Sigifinunda of Sir Luke 
Schaub, now in the poflefhion of tlie 
duke of Newceattle, faid to be paint- 
ed by Correggio, gi by Fur- 
no, but immaterial by whom. {tis 
impofhible to ive the picture, or read 
Drvden's inimitable tale, and not 
feel, that the fame foul animated 
both. After many eflays, Hogarth 
at laft produced his Sigifmunda, but 
no more like Sigttmunda, than any 
man like Hercules. He fet the price 
of gool. on it, and had it returned 
on hishands by the perfonfor whom 
it was painted. He took fubfcrip- 
tions for a plate of it, but had fenfe 
at laft to juppreis it. I make no 
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more apology for this account, than 
for che encomiums I have beftowed 
on him. Both are diétated by truth, 
and are the hiftory of a great man’s 
excellencies and errors. Miultou, 
it is faid, preferred his Paradife 
Regained to his immortal poem. 
‘the lait memorable event of our 
artift’s life was his quarrel with Mr. 
Wilkes, in which if Mr. Hogarth 
did not commence direct hoitilities 
on the latter, he at leaft obliquely 
gave the firft offence, by an attack 
on the friends and party of that gen- 
tleman. This conduct was the more 
furprifing, as he had ali his lite’a- 
voided dipping his pencil in politi- 
cal chit, and had early refuted 
a very lucrative offer tbat was made 
to engage him in a fet of priuts a- 
gainft the head of a court-party. 
Without entering into the merits of 
the caufe, I fall only ftate the fa& 
—In September in the yeat 1762, 


Mr. Hogarth publifhed his print of 


the times ; it was aniwered by Mr. 
Wilkes in a fevere North Briton. 
On this the painter exhibited a cari- 
catura of the writer. Mr. Churchill, 
the poet, then engaged in the war, 
wrote his Epiftie to Hogarth, not 
the brighteft of bis works, and in 
which the fevereft ftrokes fell on a 
defect that the painter had neither 
caufed nor could amend—his age ; 
and which however was neither re- 
markable nor decrepit, much lefs 
had it irypaired his talents, as ap- 
peared by his having compofed but 
fix months before one of his mott 
capital works. In revenge for this 
epifle, Hogarth caricatured Chur- 
chill under the form of a canonical 
Bear, with a Club and a Pot of Por- 
ter—et vitula tu dignus & hic—ne- 
ver did two angry men of their a- 
bilities throw mud with iefs dexteri- 
ty. 
Mtr. Hogarth, in 1730, married 
the only daughter of Sir James 
Thornhill, by whom he had no chil- 
dren. He died of a dropfy in his 
breaft at his houfe in Leicefter-fields, 
Oétober 26, 1764. 

He fold about twenty four of his 
principal pictures by auctionin 1745. 
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Mr. Vincent Bourne addreffed a co- 
py of Latin Hendecatyliables to him 
on his chief pictures; and Requett, 
the enameller, publifhed a French 
explanation, though a fuperficial 
one, of many of his prints, which, 
it was faid, he had drawn up for 
‘the ufe of marthal Belleifle, then a 
prifoner in England. 





“Sxetcu of the Cuaracrer of Dr. 
FRANKLIN; from the Gazette of 
the United States. 


“* When an eminent man dies, it 
#s worth while to enquire into the 
cafes which condutied him to em- 
ence,” 
TT °HERE is in the charatter of e- 
very dittinguuhed perfon, fome- 
thing to adnure, and fomething to 
imitate, The incidents, cat have 
marked the'life of a great man, al- 
ways excite curiofity, and often af- 
ford improvement. If thore are ta- 
lents, we can never hope to equal; 
if there is a feries of good fortune, 
“we can never expect to enjoy, we 
ftill need not Jooie the labor of cur 
See enquiries. We may 
P ably become acquainted with 
abits, which it may be prudent to 
adopt, and difcover virtues which 
we cannot fail to applaud. It will 
be ealy for the reader to make a full 
-application of thefe remarks in his 
comtemplations upon the late cele- 
brated Dr. Fran kuin. Byhis death 
one of the beit lights of the world 


, may be faid to be extinguilhed. I 


fhall not attempt any hiitorical de- 
tails of the life of this illuftrious pa- 
triot and philofopher, as I have no- 
thing further in view than to make 
a few comments upon the moft 
ftriking traics of his character. 
Original genius was peculiarly 
his attribute. The native faculties 
of his mind qualified him to pene- 
trate into every iciences and his un- 
remitted diligence left no field of 
knowledge unexplored.——There 
were no limits to his curiolity. His 
enquiries were {preadover the whole 
sface of nature. But the ftudy of 
man feemed to.be his higheit de- 
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light; and if his genius had an 
a bias, it lay in di ovis 
fe things that made men wifer 
and happier. As truth was the fole 
object of his refearchés, he was of 
courfe no fe@tary; and as reafon 
was his guide, he embraced no fyf- 
tem which that did not authorife.— 
In fhort, he laid the whole volume of 
nature open before him, and dili- 
gently and faithfully perufed it. 
Norwere his political attainments 
lefs confpicuous than his philofo- 
phical. The ancients baal ranke 
ed good fortune among thofe cir- 
cumitances of life which indicate 
merit, In this view Dr. Frankhn 
is almoft unrivalled, having feldom 
undertaken more than he accom- 
plithed. ‘The world are too well 
acquainted with the events of his 
political career to require, at this 
time, a particular enumeration of 
them. It may be prefumed the hif- 
torians of the ‘American revolution 
will exhibit them in proper colours. 
If Dr. Franklin did not afpire af- 
ter the fplendor of eloquence, it was 
onlybecaufethe demonttrative p)ata- 
acl of his manner was fuperior to 
it. ‘Though he neither loved politi- 
cal debate, nor excelled in it, he 
ftill preferved much influence in 
pablic affemblies, and difcovered an 
aptitude in his remarks, on all occa- 
fions. He was not fond of taking a 
leading part in fuch inveftigations 
as could never terminate in any de- 
gree of certainty. To come for- 
ward in queftions which in their 
nature are indefinite, and in their if- 
fue problematical, does not com- 
rt with the caution of a man, who 
as taught himielf to look for de- 
monftration. He referved his obfer- 
vations for thofe cafes which fcience 
could enlighten, and common feni+ 
approve. The fimplicity of his ftyle 
was weil adapted to the clearnefs of 
his underftanding, His conceptions 
were fo bright and perfeét, that he 
did not choofe to involve them in a 
cloud of exprefhons. If he ufed me- 
taphors it was to illuftrate, and not 
to embellifh the truth. A man, pof- 
felling {uch a livelyimagery-of ideas, 
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fuould never aifegt the arts of a vain 
rhetorician, whofe excellence cou- 
fifts only in a beautiful arrange- 
mentofwerds. r 

But whatever claims to eminence 
Dr. Franklin may have, asa politi- 
cian, or a » there is no pomt 
of light in which his charaGerthines 
with more ludtre, than when we 
view him as a man ora citizen. He 
was culinently great ia common 
phingarerer aps MO man ¢vcr 
exifted, whofe life can with more 
jattice be denomigated ufeful.—— 
Nothing. ever p through his 
hands without rec¢ming impreve- 
anne and ne pera: went in- 
to his company without gaining 
wifdom, His fagaciey was fo fharp, 
and his do:ence fo various, that 
whatever might be the profethon 
or occupation of -thofe with whom 

“he converted, he could meet every 
one upon ther own ground, He 
could ealiven every converfation 
with an anecdote, and conclude it 
swith a moral. 
« The whele tenor of his life wasa 
perpetual lecture againft the idle, 
ahe extravagant, and the proud. It 
-was his prineipal aim to infpire 
amankind with a leve of induitry, 
gemperance and frogality; and to 
enculcateluch duties as promote the 
-gmportant iateretts of humanity.— 
sHe never waited a moment of ume, 
opr lavithed a tarthing of money in 
folly and difpanos. Such expences 
as the dignity of ms ftation requir- 
ed. he iy fuftained, limiting 
them by the firicteit rules of pro- 
priety. Mawy public inititutiens 
experieaced his well-tuumed brberahi- 
cy, and he manifeited a fenfibility 
. of heart by numerous acts of private 
charity. 

By a jadicieus divifion of time 
Dr. Frankkn acquired the art of do- 
ing every ung to advantage; and 
his amufements were of fuch a na- 
ture ag Could never militate with 
the main objects of his purfuir. In 
whatever fituation he was placed by 
chance or defign, he extracted fome- 

thing uieful for bimfelf or others. 
His Lue was remarkably full of in- 


arned to fome valuable 


cident. Every cireumftance of it 
account.— 
The maxims, which his diicerning 
mind has formed, apply to innume- 
rable cafes poten ot Thote 
who move in the loweft, equally 
with thofe who move in the moft e- 
levated rank in focietysmay be guid- 
ed by his initructions. In the pri- 
vate deportment of his life, he, ia 
many refpects, has furnifhed a moft 
excellent model. His manners were 
aay and accommodating, and his 
addrefs winning and reipectful.— 
All who knew him, fpeak of bim as 
a moft agreeable man; and all whe 
have heard of him, applaud him as 
a very ufeful one. A man fo wife, 
and io amiable could not but have 
masiy admirers, and many friends. 





ANECDOTES. 
R. Hugh Latimer, one of the 
primitive rn was raved 
to the bifhoprick of Worcetter in 
the reign ot Henry VIII. It was the 
cuitom of thote umes for each of 
the bifhops to make prefents to the 
king of a purfe of gold on a New- 
Year’s day. Bishop Latimer went 
with the reft of his brethren to make 
the ufual offering, but inftcad of a 
purfe of gold, prefented the king 
with a New Teitamentr, which was 
doubled down at this paflage,— 
“§ WM horemenzers andadulterers GOD 
will judge?’ Sach characters as this, 
in the prefeat age, would be inva- 
luable. 

A Lapy, celebrated in Scotland 
for her wit and beauty, happening to 
be at an aflembly in Edinburgh, a 
young gentleman, the fon of hts ma- 
jeity’s printer, who had the patent 
for publifhing bibles, made his ap- 
pearance dretied in green and gold. 
Being ‘a new face, and extremely e- 
legant, he attracted the attention of 
the whole company. A general mur- 
mur prevailed in the room, to learn 
who he was; the jadyinitantly made 
anfwer loud enough to be heard, 
“ Oh! don’t you know him? «iis 
young Bible, bound in calf and gt 
—but not lettersd.” ‘ 
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Tueory of AGaicuLTuRE. 
(Continued from vol. I. page 749.) 
AS to rendering foils perpetual- 

ly fertile, we cannot help 


thinking the attempt altogether chi- 
merical and vain. There 1s not one 


example in nature of a foil perpet-. 


ually fertile, where it has no fupply 
but from the air, and the rain which 
falls u it. The above recited 
examples can by no means be ad- 
titted as proofs of al fertil - 
ity. We know, thatthe grafs on 
the banks 6fa river is much more 
Yuoxuriant than what grows at a dif- 
‘tance: the reafon is, that the water 
is attracted by the earth, and com- 
municates its fertilizing qualities to 
it; but was the river to be dried up, 
_the grafs would foon become like 
the reft. Why fhould not the ocean 
have the fame power of fertilizing 
lains near its fhores, that rivers 
-have of fertilizing fimall {pots near 
their banks? We fee, however, 
that it hath not; for the fea-fhorcs 
are generally fandy and barren. — 
The reafon of this ts, that the wa- 
ters of the ocean contain 4 quantity 
of loofe acid ; and this acid is poi- 
fonous to plauts; but abitracting 
this acid part, we hefitate not'to af- 
firm, that fea-watcr is more ferti!- 
izing than river-water. Tt is im- 
pofhble to know how far the waters 
of the océan penetrate undergrovnd 

’ through a fandy foil. Where they 
meet with nothing to abforl their 
‘acid, there the ground is quite bar- 
ren; but in pay, through an im- 
menfe quantity of broken thells, the 


ncfitted by its vicinity co the ocean. 
Ali the above fields, therefore, are 
evident!y fuppilied with nouriflhe- 
ment from the ocean: for if the 
falt water has fufhicsent officacy to 
render-fields which arein ws neigh- 
bourhood barren, why fhould it not 
render them fertile when the caute 
of barrennets is semoved from its 
waters ? * 

Aftey all, the field in Caithnefs, 
—< by Mr. ree sa 
to have n perpetua liy jertue ont 
in grafs; oe though «the otend 
year it produced 4 better crop than 
it did the-frft, ‘yer the third year 
the crop was worfe thanthe fecond, 
and only equalto the fir. Hadit 
been- ploughed-a fourth time, the 
‘crop would probably have been 
worfe than the frit. Ground is not 
near fo much exhaufted by gras as 
‘corn, even though the crop be cut, 

~end carried off ; and ftill jefs, if ie 
-only-feeds cattle, and is manured 
by their dung; which appears to 
have been the cafe with this feld. 
“Eerd Kames, imdeed, mention: 
fields in Scotland, which, paft me- 
-mory, have carried fucceilive crop: 
of wheat, peaie, barley, oats, with- 
out afallow, and wathout-amenurc; 
and perticalarizes one on the nve: 
Carron, of nine or ter acres, which 
had carried 103 crops of oats with- 
‘out intermifion, asd without ma- 
nure: Lut as we are roracquaintec 
with any fiich fields, nor know anv 
thing edout their particular Stott: 
-on, we can formno ju@gment cor- 
cérning them. % 
Belidesthe two kinds of foils a- 


careous matter, we are-very.cci-~ beve mentioned, there ase others, 
the principal inpredient of-whieh i: 
. elev orcfand. “ke firkof thefe is 


tain, will abforh all the acid; and 
thus the foil wi! be costinuall, ’:- 




















uma, 


apt to be hardened by the heat of 
the fun, fo that the vegetables can 
{carce penetrate it in fuch a manner 
as to receive proper nouriihment.— 
The fecond, if it isnot fxuated fo 
asto receive a great deal of movif- 
ture, is pine. to be parched up 
in fummer, and the crop deftroyed; 
nor has it fafficient adhefion to fup- 
port plants which have few roots 
and grow high. From thele oppo- 
{ne qualities, 1c is evident, that thefe 
two foils would be a proper manure 
for one another; the clay would 
givea fufficient d of firmnels 
to the fand, and the fand would 
break the too great tenacity of the 
clay. According to Dr. Home’s 
experiments, however, fand is the 
worft manure for cley that can be 
= = oe Jom mott. 
‘To reduce clay-ground as near as 

{ible to the um of A gem vegeta- 
raeth it muft firft be pulveri- 
zqd. ‘This is moft effeCually per- 
formed by ploughing and harrow- 
ing ; but care muft be taken nor to 
plough it whiktt too wet, otherwile 
it will concrete into hard clots 
which can feareely be broken. Af- 
ter it is pulverized, however, fome 
means mutt be taken to keep it from 
concreting again into the fame hard 
riafles as betore. According wo lord 
Kames, though clay, after pulven- 
zation, will concrete into as hard a 
mafs as before, if mixed with water ; 
yet if mixed with dunghill juice, it 
will not concrete any more. Lime 
alfo breaks its tenacity, and is very 
gee a manure for this kind of 
toil. 

‘The conclafion we with the prac- 
tical farmer to draw from our theo- 
ry is, Thar there is a certain limit 
to the fertility of the earth, both as 
ro duration and to degree, at any 
particular time; that the nearer a- 
ny foil approaches to the nature of 
pure garden-mould, the nearer it is 
to the moft perte& degree of tertul- 
ity; butthat there are no hopes of 
keeping it perpetually in fuch a 
itate, or in any degree of approzi- 
raation to it, but by con{tant and re- 
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chalk, marl, &c. may be proper to 
bring it near to this ftate, but are 
abfolutely unit to keep it continu- 
= fo. pe may arene for fev- 
cral years uce laxge crops ;— 
but fo aoe they inetcale the fer- 
tility for fome years, the fooner will 
they bring on an abfolute barren- 
neis; while regular manuring with 
plenty of dung will always enfure 
the keeping up the foilin good con- 
dition, without any occation for fal- 
low. What we have faid concern- 
ing the ule of lime, kc. applies 
likewife to the practice of frequent 
ploughing, though in a lefs deoyee. 
‘This tends to meliorate ground that 
is naturally poor, by giving an op- 
portunity to the vegetable parts to 
puirefy ; but when that is done, it 
tends to exhauft, though not fe 
much as lime. A judicious farmer 
will conftantly firive to keep his 
lands always in good condition, rae 
ther thanto make them fadden] 
much better; leit a few years thould 
convince him that he was in realit 
doing alinoft irreparable mibcbiek 
while he fancied himielf making 
improvements. As for the ndicu- 
lous notions of ftimulating the 
ground by faline manures, we hope 
they will never enter the braia of 
ey rational practitioner of agricul- 
ture. 
Of the different kinds of vegetables 
proper to be raifed with a view te 
the melioration of ful. 


The methods of mcliorating foils, 
which we have mentuoned above, 
confifting of tedious and laborious 
operations that yield no return at 
firit, it is natural for a farmer to 
with for fume method of meliorating 
his ground, and reaping crops at 
the fame time. One very coniider- 
able ftep towards the melioration 
of ground is, its _pulverizatioa— 
This is accomplithed by repeated 
ploughings,* as already meation- 


Nore. . 
* This, however, muft be un- 
derftood with fome limitation : 
it appears irom experience, that 
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ed; efpecially if performed in an- 

tumn, that the ground may be ex- 

sloughi winters froit; but 

c ings yicld no crop as 
long as the field is notfown. B 

planting imthe field, however, thofe 

whole roots {well toa 


coafiderable bulk, che ground mult 
conftantly be acted upoo the 
{welling of their roots in all - 


tions ; and thus the growing of the 
crop = may bs eget oe ahd 
er, m eflicacy vo feveral ploughings, 
at the fame a that the fartier en- 
joys the benefit of it. The plant 
moft remarkable for the fwelling of 
fts roots is the potato; and by none 
is the ground meliorated more, or 
even fo mach. They are not, how- 
éver, equally proper for all foils. — 
Jn cla ye a o not thrive, nor-are 
paral ; bat in hard gyavelly or 
dy foils, they grow toa large 
fize, and are of an excellent quality. 
Turnips likewile contribute to me- 
fiorat: the ground, by the fwelli 
of their roots, though not fo neck 
as potatoes. They have this ad- 
vantage, however, that they will 
ody almoft rid we Ww clay 
peas an ans thrive ex- 
ceedingly well, and therefore are 
in this kind of foil as a pre- 
ty for other kinds of grain. 
efe puth their roots deep into the 
= and cover it with their 
teaves more than other crops; fo 
tha: the foa has not fo much accefs 
as when it is covered with other 
thet hende of veqcubleo ars ied, 
inds of vege are rait 
it is obfervable, tat tote or lefs 
blackncfs is communiteted to the 
foil : ah evident fign of its meliora- 
te Ef 
Tm or £5 Kil, 
pais 4 om Renee 


Nore. 
mony fight abd tin foils receive 
. ther than advantage 


Geuiment rat ; 

P $ parus- 
tir ab; thee fin od 
hates wucrttive parucles ia grunt 
shandance. . al 
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Befides the above-mentioned 
plants, carrots, parfnips, cebbages, 
and all thofe vegetables which fink 
their roots deep in the ground, an- 
{wer the fame purpoie of logfening 
and pulvérifing the earth; but as 
they wil! nox chrive but on ground 
already well cultivated, they can- 
not bé raifed to any advahtage for 
re purpofe of meiiorating a poor 
oil. 
It hath been cufomary in many 
Gesei. particularly in sage. to 
‘ow turhip, peale, buck-wheat, &c. 
and they to plough them dowa for 
maguriag the land. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Practice ef AcaricuLrurr, 
(Continued from vol. I. page 750.) 
Barity. 


TT IS is a culmiferous plaat that 
requires amellow foil. Upoa 
that account, extraordinary care +s 
requife where it is to be fown in 
clay. The lagd ought to be ttirred 
immediately after the foregoing 
crop is removed, which lays itopen 
to be mellowed with the troft and 
au. In that view,a peculiar fort of 
ploughing has been introduced, 
termed ribbing s by which the 
preatett pee of furface pofhble 
is¢ to the air and froit. The 
obvious objection to tas method 185 
that half of the ridge is left unmov- 
ed. And to obviate that objection, 
the following method ts offer 
which meves the whole tor, and 
the fame time expofes the fame 
quantity of furface to the froft and 
at. Asioon as the former crop is 
off the field, let the ridaes be ga- 
thered with as deep a turrow as the 
foil will admit, beginning at the 
crown and endiag at ic tarrows. 
This ploaghing leotens dre whole 
foil, giving free accefs to the au 
aad jroft. Soon atter beeta a te- 
cond ploughing im the falluwin 
manner, Lethe treld be divided 
by parallel lines crols the ndyet, 
Fe yer of yo feet. Ploug> 
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once round an interval, beginnin 
at the edges, and turning the ea’ 
toward the middle of the interval ; 
which covers a foot of the ground 
formerly ploughed. Withia that 
foot ploughanother round fimilar to 
the former; and after that, other 
rounds, till che whole interval be fi- 
nifhed, ending at the middle, In- 
ftead of beginning at the edges, 
and ploughing towards the middle, 
it will have the fame effect to begin 
at the middle and to plough toward 
the edges. Plough the other inter- 
vals in the fame manner. As by 
this operation the furrows. of the 
ridges will be pretty much filled 
up, let them be cleared and water- 
furrowed without delay. By this 
method, the field will be left wavin 
like a plot in a kitchen-garden, rid- 
ged up for winter. In this form, 
the field is kept perfectly dry ; for 
befide the capital furrows which fe- 
parate the ridges, every ridge has 
a number of crofs furrows that car- 
ry the rain inftantly to the capital 
furrows. In hanging grounds re- 
tentive of moi‘ture, the parallel 
lines above mentioned ought not to 
be perpendicular to the furrows of 
the ridges, but to be directed a lit- 
tle downward, in order to carr 
rain-water the more hattily to thefe 
furrows. Ifthe ground be clean 
it may lie in that ftate winter 
{pring, till the time of feed furrow- 
ing. If weeds ere to rife, they 
muft be deftroyed by ploughing, 
or brakeing, or both; for there 
not be worfe hufbandry, than to 
feed into dirty ground. 

This method refembles common 
ribbing in appearance, but is very 
different in reality. As the common 
ribbing is not preceded by a ga- 
thering furrow, the half of the field 
is left untilled, compact as when the 
former crop was removed, impervi- 
Ous in a great meafure to air or froft. 
—The common ribbing at the fame 
time lodges the rain-water on every 
ridge, preventing it from defcend- 
ing to the furrows; which is hurt- 
ful in all foils, and poifonous in a 


@ay foil. Theribding prevents thefe 


freth furrow, 


[April 


noxious effects. By thetwo plough- 
ings the whole foil is opened, ad- 
mitting freely air and froft; and 
the multitude of furrows lays the 
furface perfectly dry, giving an ear- 
ly opportunity for the barley-feed. 
When it is proper to fow the feed, 
all is laid flat with the brake, which 
is an eafy operation upon foil that 
is drgand pulverized; and the feed- 
furrow which fucceeds, is fo fhal- 
low as to bury little or none of the 
furface-earth: whereas the ftirrin 
for barley is commonly done wih 
thedeepelt furrow ; and confequent- 
ly buries all the furface-foil that was 
mellowed by the froft'and air. Nor 
is this method more expenfive; be- 
caufethe common ribbing muft al- 
ways be followed with a ftirring 
furrow, which is faved in the me- 
thod recommended. Nay, itis lefs 
expenfive; for after common rib- 
bing, which keeps in the rain water, 
the ground is commonly fo foured, 
as to make the ftirring a laborious 
work, 

It is well known that barley is lefs 
valuable when it does not ripen e- 
qually; andthat barley whichcomes 
up fpeedily ina dufky foil, muft 
gain a great advantage over feed- 
weeds. Therefore, firit take out a- 
bout one-third of the contents of the 
facks of feed barley, to allow for 
the fwelling of the grain. Lay the 
facks with the grain to fteep in clean 
water; let it lie covered with it for 
at leaft 24 hours. Sow the grain 
wet from fteeping, without any ad- 
dition of powdered quick-lime, 
which, though often recommended 
in print, can only poifon the feed, 
imbibe part of its ufeful moifture, 
and burn the hands of the fower.— 
The feed will fcatter well, as clean 
water has no tenacity; only the 
fower muft put ina fourth or a third 
more feed in bulk than ufual of dry 
grain, as the = is {welled in that 
proportion: ow it in as foon as 
pofhible after it is fown; and though 
not neceflary, give it the benefit of 

if convenient. You 


may expe it up ina fortnight at 
maa 
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The following experiment by a 
correfpondent of the Bath Society 
being confidered as a very intereft- 
ing one, is here fubjoined. $ 

“ The laft {pring (1983) bein 
remarkably dry foaked my feed- 
barley in the black water taken from 
a retervoir which conftantly re- 
ceives the draining of my dung- 
heap and ftables. As the light corn 
floated on the top, I {kimmed it off, 
and let the reft ftand 24 hours.— 
On taking it from the water, I mix- 
ed the feed grain with a fufficient 
quantity of fifted wood-afhes, to 
make it fj regularly, and fow- 
ed three fields with it. I began fow- 
ing the 16th, and finifhed the 23d of 
April, The produce was 60 bufh-. 
els per acre, ot clean barley, 
without any /wa/l or green corn, or 
weeds at harveft. No -perfon in 
this country had better grain. 

“ I fowed alfo feveral other fields 
with the fame feed me and with- 
Out any preparation ; but the crop, 
like thoie of my neighbours, was 
ve 3 not more than twenty 
bufhels per acre, and much mixed 
with green corn and weeds when 
harveited. I alfo fowed fome of 
the feed dry on one ridge in each 
of my former fields, but the pro- 
duce was very poor in comparifon 
of the other parts of the field.”’ 

Where the land is in good order, 
and free from weeds, April is the 
month for fowing barley. Every 
a is proper, from the firft to the 


The drefling loamy foil and light 
foil for barley, is the fame with that 
defcribed; only that to plough dry 
is not altogether fo effential as in 
drefling clay foil. Loam or fand 
may be ftirred a little moift: better, 
however, delay a week or two, than 
to ftir a loam when moift. Clay 
muft never be ploughed moitt, even 
though the feaion fhould efcape al- 
together. But this will feldom be 
necefiary; for not in one year of 20 
will it happen, but that clay is diy 
enough for ploughing fome time in 
May. Froft maycorreét clay plough- 
ed wet after harveft; but ploughed 
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‘ 
wet in the fpring, it unites into a 
hard mafs, not to be dillolved but 
by very hard labor, 

On the cultivation of this grain 
we have the following obfervations 
by a Norfolk farmer. 

The bett foil, he obferves, is that 
which is dry and healthy, rather 
light than itiff, but yet of fufhicicut 
tenacity and ftrength to retain the 
moitture. On this kind of land the 
grain is always the beft bodied and 
coloured, and has the thinnett rind. 
—Thefe are qualities which recom- 
mend it moft to the maltfter. If the 
land is poor, it fhould be dry and 
warm; and when fo, it will often 
bear better corn than richer land in 
a cold and wet fituation. 

In the choice of your feed, it is 
needfu! to oblferve, that the bett is 
of a pale lively colour, and bright- 
ifh cait, without any deep rednefs 
or black tinge at the tail. if the 
rind be a little fhrivelled, it is tthe 
better; for that Qight fhrivelling 
es it to have a thin fkin, and to 
fweated in the mow. The te- 
cefity of a change of feed by not 
fowing two years together wit 
grew on the fame foil,is notin aiy 
part of hufbandry more evident than 
in the culture of this grain, which, 
if not frequently changed, will 
grow coarfer and coarfer every fuc- 
ceeding year. 

It has generally been thoug’t that 
feed-barley would be benefited by 
iteeping; but liming it has, in many 
initances, been found prejudicial. 
Sprinkling a little foot with the wa- 
ter in which it is fteeped has been of 
great fervice, as it will fecure the 
iced from infects. In avery dr 
feed time, barley that has been wet- 
ted for malting, and begins \o 
fprout, will come up fooner, and 
produce as good a crop as any other. 

If you fow after a fallow, plough 
three times at leaft. At the firft 
ploughing, lay your land up in fmalb 
ridges, and let it remain io curing 
the winter, for the froft to mello 
it; the fecond ploughing fhould be. 
the beginning of February. Je 

March iplit the ridges, and lag thc. 
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land as flat as poflible, at the fame 
time harrowing it ine. Butin trong 


wet lands (it you have mo other for © 


barley) lay it round, and make deep 
furrows to receive the water. 

“I have often (continues he), 
taken the following method with 
fuccefs: On lands tolerably- manur- 
ed, I fowed clover with my barley, 
which] reaped atharveft; and fed the 
clover all the following winter, and 
f:om {pringto July, when I fallowed 
it till the following {pring, and then 
dowed it with y and clover as 
before. Repeating this method eve- 
ry year I had very large crops, 
would not mit Ba this practice 
on poor light land. 

* We iow on our lighteft lands 
in April, on our moiit lands in 
May; finding that  thofe lands 
which are the mot fubject to weeds 
pease the beit crops when fowa 

ate. 

“ The commen method is to fow 
the barley-feed broad-caft ak xwo 
fowings; the firlt harrowed, in 
©», the fecond twice; the ujual 
allowance from three to four buth- 
els pcr acre, But if farmers could 
be prevailed on to alter this prac- 
tice, they would foon find their ac- 
count in it. Were only half the 
quantity fown equally, the produce 
would be greater, and the corn lefs 
liable to lodge: for when corp 
jtands very clofe, the italks are 
drawn up weak; and on that ac- 
count are lefs capable of refifting 
the force of winds, or fupporting 
‘themtelves under heavy rains. 

“« From our great fucceis in fet- 
ting and drilling wheat, fome of our 
tarmers tried thefe methods with 
barley ; but did not find it aniwer 
their expectations, except on very 
rich tal, 

“ Thave myfelfhad 8o ftalks on 
one root of barley, which all produ- 
ced good and long ears, and the 
“hege was better than any other ;—~ 

utthe method is too expenfive for 
general practice. In poor land, fow 
thin, or your crop will be worth lit- 
tle. Farmers who do not reafon on 
the matter, will be of a different o- 
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pinioa ; but the firft fa@ is indifpu- 
table.” 


When the barley. is fowed and 


harrowed in, he advifes that the land 
be rallied after the tirft fhower o 
rain, to break the clods. This will 
cloie the earth about the roots, 
which will be a great advantage to 
it in dry weather, ) 

When the barley has been up 
three a wrens or a ree itis a yer 
ry way to roll it again with a 
ia. roller, which will prevent the 


n and air from the 
# nd’ to the injory ot atbon. 
Tis rolling, vefore 1 branches wut, 
will alfo caufe it to tiller into 

reater number of ftalks ; fo that 
S plants be thin, the ground wil! 
be thereby filled, and the falks 
ftrengthened. 

f the blade $ too rank, as it 
fometimes will in a warm wet 
fpring, mowing is a much better 
method than feeding it down with 
theep ; becaufe the icythe takes 
only the rank tops, byt the fheep 
being fond of the tweet end of che 
ftalk next the root, will often bite 
fo clole as to injure its future 


growth. __. 
(Te be continued.) 
Te tee - 


OBSERVATIONS ow BEER. 
Extrated from the new Encyclopae 


dia Britannica. 


BE is a ipirituous liquor made 
trom any farinaceous grain, but 
eneral! y from barley. It 1s properi 
F odutgchaninngtbains Bhane a! 
of any of thefe grains being extract- 
ed by a fufficient quantity of water, 
and remaining at reit ina degree of 
heat requifite for the {pirituous fer- 
mentation, naturally undergo this 
fermentation, and are changed into 
a vinous liquor. But as thele 
matters render the water mucilagin- 
ous, fermentation proceeds flowly 
and imperfeétly in tuch liquors. On 
the other fide, if the quantity of fa- 

rinaceous matter be fo dimini 
that its extract or on ma 


have a convenientdegree of fluidity, 
this liquor will be impregnated with 
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fo fmall a quantity of fermentable 
matter, the beer or wine of the 
grain will be too weak, and have 
too little tafte. 

Thefe inconveniencics are reme- 
diedby preliminay operations which 
the gram is mace to undergo.—— 
Thete preparations contitt in fteep- 
ing it in cold water, that it may 
fork and fwelltua ceran degree; 
and in laying it in abeap witha 
fuitable degree of heat, by means of 
which, ana: - imbibed one ee 

germination begins, which is to 
3 flopped by a quick drying, as 
foon ag the bud thows itfelf. ‘Yo ac- 
celerate this drying, and render it 
more complete, the grainis tightly 
roatted, by making it pafs down an 
inclined canal futhciently heated.— 
This germination, and this flight 
roafting, change contiderably the 
mature of the mactlaginous ferment- 
able matter of the grain. - The ger- 
mination attenuates much, and in 
fome meature totally deitroys, the 
vilcofity of the mucilage; and it 
does this, when not carried too far, 
without iving the grain of any 
of its di ion to ferment. On 
the contrary, it changes the grain 
into a faccharine fubftance, as may 
be perceived by mafhing grains be- 
ginning to germinate. ‘the flight 

ing contributesal{o to attenuate 
the mucilaginous fermentable mat- 
ter of the grain. When the grain is 
thus prepared, it is fit to be ground, 
and to impregnate water with much 
of its fabtance without forming a 
glue or viicous mafs. The grain 
thus prepared is called malt. ‘This 
malt is then to be ground; and all 
its fubftance, which is fermentable 
and foluble in water, is to be extri- 
cated by means ‘of hot water. This 
extract or infytion is fufficiently e- 
vaporated by boiling in caldrons; 
and fome plant of an agreeable bit- 
terneis, fuch as hops, is at that time 
added, to heighten the tafte of the 

» and to render it capable of 
being longer preferved. Lafthy, this 


wor is put into calks, and allow- 
ed to ferment; nature performs the 
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reft of the, work, and is only to be 
allitted e other mofi favorable 
circumstances for the {ptrituous fer- 
mentation. 


Foreigners have framed divers 
conjectures toaccount for the excel- 
lency of the Britifh beer, and its fu- 
periority to that of other countries 
even of Bremen, Mons, and Rof- 
toch. It has been pretended our 
brewers throw dead dogs tleaed in- 
to their wort, and boil them till the 
flefh is all confumed. Others, more 
equitable, attribute the cxcellency 
of ovr beer to-the quality of our 
malt and water, and the flail of our 
brewers in preparing it. 


Sour beer may be reftored divers 
ways; a8 by falt maele ot the afhes 
of barley-itraw, put into the veffel 
and ftirred; or by thiee or four 
handfuls of beech-a‘hes thrown inte 
the veilel, and ftirred; ov, where 
the liquor is not very jour, by a lit- 
tle put in debag, without ftirring; 
chaik caicined, oyfter-fhells, egg- 
fheils burnt, fea-{hclis, crab-eves, 
alkalized coral, &c. do the fame, ag 
they imbibe the acidity, and unite 
with it into a tweetncfs.—Beer, it is 
faid, may be kept trom turning four 
in fummer, by hanging toto the vef- 
fel a bag containing a new-laid egg, 

ricked full of little pin-holes, fome 
Seesliiioeries, and a few barley 
grains; or by a new-laid egg and 
walnut tree leaves. Glauber com- 
mends his fal mirabile and fixed nt- 
tre, put ina linen bag, and huag on 
the top of the cafk io as to reach 
the liquor, not only for recover- 
ing four beer, but preierving aad 
firengthening it. 

Laurel-berries, their fkin being 
pecled off, will keep beer from 
deadnefs: and beer already dead 
may be reftored by impregnating it 
with fixed air. 

Beer tafting of theca may be 
freed from it by putting a handful 
of wheat in a bag, and hanging wt in 
the veiiel. 





Tue CURISTIAN’s, 
REMARKS on BREAD. 


BezeD (fay the a of the 

new Encyclopedia Britannica j 
is a mais of dough kneaded an 
bakedin an oven. _ 

The gains of all vegetables are 
almott entirely compoited of fub- 
ftances very proper for the nourith- 
ment of animals; and aniongft 
grains thofe which contain a farina- 
Ceous matter are the moft agree- 
able and moft nutritive. 


Man, who appears to be defign- 
ed by nature to eat of all fubftances 
which are capable of nourifhing 
him, and ftill more of vegetables 
than animals, has, from time imme- 
morial,.and in all parts of the earth, 
ufed farinaceous grains as the prin- 
cipal bafis of his food: as thefe 
grains cannot be without difficulty 
eaten by men in their natural ftate, 
this ativeand intelligent animal has 
Bradually found means not only to 
extract the farinaceous part, that is, 
the only nutritive part of thefe 
grains, but alfo to prepare it fo that 
xt becomes a werv agreeable and 
wholefome aliment, fuch as the 
bread we now generally eat. : 

Nothing appears fo eafy at firft 

ight as to grind corn, to make a 
pafte with the flour and water, and 
to bake this paite in an oven. ‘They 
who are accuttomed to enjoy the 
acivantages of the fineft haman.in- 
ventions, without reflecting on the 
labor it has coft to complete them, 
think al! thefe operations common 
and trivial. However, it appears 
very certain, that for a long tume 
men no otherwile prepared their 
corn than by boiling and forming 
compact vifcous cakes, not very a- 
greeable to the tafte, and of difh- 
cult, digeftion, before they were 
ablf to make bread of good tafte 
and quality, as we have now. It 
was neceflary to invent and com- 
plete ingenious machines for grind- 
sng corn, and feparating the pure 
flour with little trouble and labor; 
and that enquiries, or rather fome 
happy chance, which fome obferv- 
ing perion availed hinwelf of, fhould 
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difcover, that flour, mixed with a 
certain quantity of water, is fufcep- 
tible of a fermentation which almoft 
entirely dettroysits vifcidity, height- 
en its tafte, and renders it proper 
to make a light bread, very a 
able to the tafte, and studs digef- 
tion. 

This effential operation, on which 
the good quality of bread depends, 
is entirely of the province of che- 
miftry. It would add to the honor 
ot the ancient cultivatots of chemif- 
try, to attribute to them fo ufeful 
and important a difcovery; but, un- 
happily, it is too probable that they 

no fhare init. The ancient 
chemiits were engaged in other pur- 
fuits than that of bread and other 
common objects. They hoped to 
make gold; and what is bread ia 
comparifon with gold? 

However that be, to the fortunate 
invention of raifing the pafte before 
baking we owe the perfection of 
the art of making bread. This ope- 
ration confiits in keeping fome patte 
or dough, ull by a peculiar {piritu- 
ous fermentation it fwells, rarefies, 
and acquires a fmell and taite quick, 
pungent, {pirituous, iomewhatiour, 
and rather difagreeable. ‘This fer- 
mented dough is well worked with 
fome freth dough, which is by that 
mixture and moderate heat dif ofed 
to a fimilar but lefs advanced fer- 
mentation than that above mention- 
ed. By this fermentation the dough 
is attenuated, and divided; air is 
introduced into it, which, being in- 
capable of difen agin itfelf trom 
the tenacious cnt slid. paite, forms 
in it fmall cavities, raifes and fwells 
it: hence the fmall quantity of fer- 
mented pafte whichditpofes the reft 
to ferment, is called /eaven from the 
French word /ever, fignifying to 
raile. 

When the dough is thus raifed, it 
is in a proper ftate to be put into the 


oven; where, while it is baked, it 
dilates iticlf {till more by the rare- 
faction of the air, and of the fpiritu- 
ous fubftance it contains, and it 
forms a bread full of eyes or cava 
ues, confequently light, and entire- 
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ly different from the heavy, com- 
pact, vifcous, and indigefted mafles 
madebybaking unfermented dough. 

The invention of beer, or wine of 

rains, furnifhes a mew matter ufe- 
ul in the +~— of bread. This 
matter is the froth which forms up- 
on the furface of thefe liquors dur- 
ing fermentation. When it is mix- 
ed with dough, it raifes it better and ~ 
more quickly than ordinary leaven. 
It is called yea/ or harm. By means 
of this, the fineft lighteft bread is 
made. It often happens that bread 
made with leaven dough hasa four- . 
ifh and not perenne tafte; which 
may proceed from too great a quan- 
tity of leaven, or from leaven in 
which the fermentation has advan- 
ced too far. This inconvenience 
does not happen to bread made 
with yeaft; becaufe the fermentati- 
on of this fubftance is not too far 
advanced, or becaufe more atten- 
tion 1s given to that finer bread. 

It may be alked, Why, fince 
dough is capableof fermenting {pon- 
taneoufly and fingly, as we fee trom 
the leaven, a fabltarce is added to 
difpofe it to ferment? ‘The true rea- 

is, That all the parts of a fer- 
ting fubftance do not ferment 
at the fame time, nor to the fame de- 
3 fo that fome parts of this fub- 
nce have finifhed their fermenta- 
tion, while others have not yet be- 
gun. The fermentable liquors which 
contain much fugar, as hydromel, 
and muft of wines, give proofs of 
this truth; for after thefe liquors 
have become very vinous, they 
have ftill very diftinély a faccha- 
rine tafte: but all faccharine matter 
is ftill fufceptible of fermentation: 
and, in fact, if vinous hydromel, or 
mutt, or even new beer, be diftilled, 
fo that all their ardent fpirit hall 
be feparated, and the refiduums di- 
luted with water, we fhall fee a fe- 
cond fermentation take place, and a 
_ quantity of ardent {pirit form- 
ed. 
The fame thing precifely happens 
todough, and ftill more fentibly, from 
its vilcofity and want of fluidity; fo 
that if it be left to ferment alone, 
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and without the help of leaven, as 
the fermentations proceeds very 
flowly, and fucceffively, the parte 
whichferment firt will have become 
four and vapid before ail the reft be 
fuificiently ateenuated and changed, 
by which the bread will acquire a 
difagreeable tafte. 

A mixture of a fmall quantity of 
leaven with dough effectually pre- 
vents this. inconvenience; beeaule 
the effect of this leaven, and of all 
fermenting fubitances, is to diipote 
to a fimilar fermentation all matters 
capable of it, with which it is mix- 
ed; or rather, by means of leaven, 
the fermentation of all the parts of 
fuch fubftances is effected more 
nearly at the fame time. 

Bread well raifed and baked dit- 
fers from unfermented bread, not 
only in being leis compact, lighter, 
and of a more agreeable tafte, bur 
alfo in being more eafily miicibie 
with water, with which it does not 
form a vifcous mafs, which circum- 
ftance is of gre&t importance in di- 
gettion. 

It is obfervable, that without 
bread, or fomewhat of this form, no 
nation feems to live. Thus the Lap- 
landers, having no corn of their 
own, make a fort of bread of their 
dried fithes, and of the inner rind ot 
the pine, which feems to be uied, 
not io much for their nourifhment, 
as for fupplying a dry food. For 
this mankind feem to have an uni- 
verfal appetite, rejeAing bland, flip- 
pery, and mucilaginous foods. 
This is not commonly accounted 
for, but feems to depend on very 
fimple principles. The preparation 
of our food depends on the mixture 
of the animal fluids in every ftage. 
Among othersthe faliva is neceflary, 
which requires dry food as a necef- 
fary ftimulus to draw it forth, as 
bland, flippery, fluid aliments are 
too inert, and make too fhort ftay 

in the mouth, to produce this effect, 
or to caufe a fufficient degree of 
manducation to emulge that liquor. 
For this reaion we commonly ufé 
dry.bread along with animal food, 
which ceherwrfe would be roo quick - 
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ly fwallowed. For blending the oi 


and water of our food is fo 
fit as bread, alhited by a 
inanducation. Por which p 

bread is of like mece*fity in the fto- 
mach, as it is proper that a fub- 
ftance of folid confitt-nee thould be 
Jong retained there. The animal 
fuids tuft be fixed with our ali- 
ments, in order ro change the acef- 


gency it undergoes. But liquid fasher 
would fi attain this end, 


sralges che glands ofthe: fomach 
the 

The bread hen i to be ex- 

ceedingly R with- 

but too mitch fol 

gut difiteairy of folation 


( Te be continued.) 
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Memoirs of aFarmer’s Daucu- 
TER. 


fopetene yt was ha- 
uated to iaduitry 
efteemed by her acquaintance po 


books, but, ——_ , oceafion- 
ally, {pending a . 

eoulin H—, in the i Of ——, 
the read nothing but plays and ro- 
a el :. and ~~ atten. 
fon thet was ra] ; 
the language ot adulation the ~ 
~~ and ade fafhionable ae 
muiemems enj her, 
degrees, "difguied wih the 
fimplicity of a life, and ar- 
dently = to her ; 
acity. She, therefore, fo ud- 
ed herfelt, that, from her parents, 
the obtained liberty to More 
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tune than ufual, with coufin 
H—, who applauded her tafte, 
and greatly favored ber withes. 


y,and firm with- {pecteds 





propriety on many fathionable 
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aot diftinguifhed for beaary nor re- 

ihty of family,to a gentleman 

fortune and character.—“ Hard 

is my fate! faid Mis W—=; 

“ but though I repiae, I will not de- 
pair” 


Lo oe Pett +e Rare We 
ire 
ag heart, the oon t became 


> 


thofe worthy young who have 
en mentioned; particularly to the 


wedded, and toa citizen of fathion; 
to Mr. peers Oe —- 
two, an heeary of gentecl ap- 
eaenaatae het a pe in his tem- 
, fond of a |i eee 
men, who lived — his in- 
sommaed whofe encrealing propen- 
to 1 occatioacd 
cil to & Cis bufinefs.-—— | he 
i le, however, in which 
he lived; his fine perfon and pleaf- 
ing manners, fo capnwated the heart 
of Mis W—, that, though ap- 
ized of every unfavorable cireum- 
ance that attended him, 19 oppo- 
ton to the advice even of her cou 
fin H——, and contrary to the fca- 
uments of her father and frends, 
fhe fefered hertelt w become the 
wife of Mr. M-——. 
But too foon was the convinced 
of the error of ker condué. Re- 
edly the experienced the an 
seen effects of the bad temper of 
her hufband; he was ttucious to be 
agreeable and polite to every one 
but his = he a = 
pe is evenings abroad, wh: 
cma foluary at home. His 
bufiaefs vifibly declined, and in va 
cious refpedts, fie became tenfibdle 
of his want of fredit. His inter 
perance fo increafed, that :t be sme 
Vou. IL. N de i, 


to her extremely difguftful, and the 
fource of many ills; it was,at length, 
productive of the jaundice, which 
puta period to his days about 
vears after her marrage; when 
perceived hertelf the mother of four 
children, bat encircled by want, and 
deferted by all whom the thx 

her friends in the city, except t 
worthy hutbaad of her coufin H—. 

In juftice to Mrs. M——, i matt 
be mentioned, that during the exghe 
years the was a wife, her conduct 
was highly worthy of prade; the 

great attention to the con- 
cerns of her family; purtued eco- 
nomv, while fhe avoided meanocts 
foothed her huiband, when in an ‘il 
humour; concealed his dete“ts trom 
the world, as much as pothble, and, 
by every means in her power, was 
anxious to render tis own halwta- 
ton more agreeable to him than any 
other. The good effects of her pru- 
dent and amiable deportment, in 
feveral initances, were vifible; but 
Mr. M——— =was isvreclarmabic; he 
had made great advances in theroad 
of deftrughon ¢ the was mar- 
tied to him, though (he was en- 
abled, in fome degree, to check his 
progre(s the could not divert his 

eps trom the fatal path. 

e fituat on of Mr. M—— wos 
now truly unhappy; her hutband 
had died imfolwent; the had so 
means to fupport her family, and 
was informed, That in afew weeks, 
fhe maft even relinquith the houie 
ia which the lived. ‘There was but 
one perion in the city from whom 
the could expe. afliftance, and trom 
hom the had a ready received many 
favors. The moft extreme powerty 
flared her io the face! The fighe 

reatly affected her; the onpeeted 
her forrows by a food of tears, and 
thus exclaimed in this moment of 
diftrefs. 

** Wher wrerchecnefs awaits me! 
Seon frail ibe weathoort a thelter trons 
the inclement thy! And wm vaio will 
my cluldren cry to me for Mead) 
HMapleis babes! For vou | weep! 
© Mw God 


YQ 














. At that inftant, the was vifited by 
her friend. He was perfectly ac- 
quainted with her fituation ; 
her mifery wich compaffion, and 
withed to alleviate her unhappineds. 

“ Weep not, Madam!’’ faid he, 
“ Suffer yourfelf to be comforted! 
Virtue in diftrefs thall never want a 

iend! You muft not be miferable! 
Allow me to provide for yourfelf 
and children! Let my habitation be 
yours !”’ 

Thefe were not mere verbal ex- 
preffions of friendthip; Mrs. M—— 
was aflured they caime from the 
heart, and fhe wanted language to 

prefs thofe gratcful emotions fhe 
Rit on this occafion. She fuffered 
— to receive a temporary relief 

om this gentleman, and refolved 
to proftrate herfelf at the feet of her 
father, and to emplore his forgive- 
neisandaid. She was encougaged 
to take this meafure, when (he re- 
flected on his benevolent temper, 
and that though fhe had difobliged 
him by her marriage, he had never 
threatened to difcard her, nor utter- 
ed againit her words of paflion nor 
reproach. She, therefore, by letter, 

ve hima detail of her fufferings 
aelcribed her prefent ftate; expref- 
fed her forrow for her unadvifed 
condue, that had fo juftly difpleat- 
ed him, and begged “ That he 
would receive her as a daughter, 
unfortunate, indeed, but not mad 
miferable by vice.” 

. The affectionate parent had not, 
unmoved, received previous infor- 
mation of the unhappinefs of Mrs. 
M » and, with impatience he 
had waited for an application to re- 
lieve her wants. He, therefore, dif- 

tched a meffenger, with a few 

ines, which gladdened her heart, 
and filled it with gratitude. 

** I reproach you not, my child, 
faidhe! It is the lot of humanity to 
err! Your virtue is unfullied! Wel- 
come, thrice welcome to my dwel- 
ling, to my heart! I am ftill your 
father! Hafte to my embrace!” 

She was received by her parents, 
and all the family, with the fincereft 
joy. Herhealth, which had iuffer 
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ed by her forrows, was, in a few 


_months, reftored; fhe fefamed, witly 


chearfulnefs, her former employ- 
ments, and now had a juft relith for 
the pleafures of a country life. Its 
ye em fincerity of friendthips 
nnplicity of drefs and manners; the 
verdant woods, fruitful fields, and 
flowry meads; the warblingof birds 5 
the purling nll, and even the bleat- 
ings of the flock, for her had new 
charms. She cultivated fome flow- 
ers with her own hand; employed 
many of her leifure hours in reading 
fuch books as were calculated, in 
an © por} manner, to inftruct, to 
amufe, and promote virtue; and 
while fhe enjoyed the happinef# 
that refulted from the fociery of 2 
{mali circle of friends, and beheld 
her children, bleft with health, and 
having agreeable profpeéts before 
them, fhe feemed not to poflefs a 
with to render her felicity perfeét. 
Mrs. M—~ lived two years in 
this agreeable manner; her apparel, 
which evinced the elegance of her 
tafte, was the produét of her ow 
induftry; and though her charms 
were faded, her perfon was {till en- 
paging. In this ftate the was be- 
eld, and not with indifference, by 
Mr. B——, an hufbandman of me- 
rit; poflefled of very confiderablé 
wealth, and agreeable in his perfon 
temper, and manners. He had loft 
an atniable wife who had left him 
two children, and he was but a few 
years older than Mrs. M——. He 
was informed of the fcenes fhe had 
pafled through, and of her prefent 
conduét and difpofition. Tutt ap- 
4a that his fuit would not 
rejected, he made her proffers of 
marriage; they were refpectfully at- 
tended to, and, in a few months, to 
the entire fatisfaction of all parties, 
he wedded this agr e widow 
who by means of her fal? tafe and 
ambition, indu by her,in youth, 
hadexperienced fomuchdifippoint- 
ment, mortification, and diftrefs. 
; Bae now Rega a a = of 
ife that to her was hi eafings 
and her conduct on fucks as did 
her great credit, and tended to dif- 
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ffs happinefs all around her. The 
children of her hufband, by his for- 
mer wite, fhe treated with the fame 
care, tendernefs, and efediion, as 
fhe did her own, She was a pat- 
tern of neatnefs and induftry.” To 
her domettics the was affable and 
kind, without. degrading her cha- 
racter by any undue familiarity with 
them, or indulgingtiem in unnecef- 

ry expences. tier fricads, when 
they viiited her, were aflured of an 
hearty welcome. To'the ftranger 
fh: washofpitadlesand the poor con- 
tinually fhared her bounty. Theie 
virtues met with @ fuitable return; 
She was revered by all; by her but- 
band the was greatly efteemed and 
beloved, and he appeared never 
more happy than when, by the an- 
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ticipation of her wifes, he could 
add to her felicity, 


~ Happyfamily! Bleffed with peace; 
crowned with plenty, and whole er- 
joyments were heightened by induf- 
try; who were influenced by the 
precepts of religion, and whofe in- 
dependence was as perfect as can be 
cujoyed by mortals! 

‘In this family Mrs. B—— lived 


many years. She had not a delire 


‘bat what was gratified, as the a 
y 


mitted herielf to be governe 
reafon and“virtue. She died in dn 
advanced ftate of life, and, in all 
things, except the imperfeclions of 
her youth, which have been notic- 
ed, the hath deft an example to her 
fex worthy of imitauon. : 
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Inviration te, Woasnie GOD. 
ot ggcark fpirit, underftanding’s 


- ing . «ie 
Reafon and trath muft join to bring 
Worfhip, which may pretumeto meet 
Acceptance at thy only feat. 


The lifted hand, the bending knee, 
Is but vain homage, Lord, to thee ; 
In vain our fi hymn prolong, 
The heart a ttranger to the fong. 


Can sitet and forms, and flaming 


ze 
The breaches of thy mandates heal? 
“Or faft and penance reconcile | 
Thy juftice, and obtain thy finile ? 


A foul devour, a confcience clean, 
And goodnefs mn'each foetal fcene, 
To thee a nobler off’ ring yield, 
Than ee groves or Sharon's 


* 


Than floadsofoil,and floods of wine, 
Ten thoufand rang to thy thrine; 
Or than, if to thy e'tar Jed, 

A firft-born fon, ‘the victim, bled. 


* 

Kneel, kneel, ye tribes of human 
frame, 

Kneel ; and'adore the Maker’s name. 

Let every chme the dus goes roand, 

Ja every tongue his glory found. _ 


The beftial clans, whi¢h round: you 


gaze, 
With dumb devotion act his praifé; 
Who gave you pow’rs to them 
unknown? 
Speechis yourwondrous boaftalone, 


ta pemthcelivessmbenns’ct faalidic, 
A free-born, thinking energy ; 
Fafhion’d and turnifh’d to tulfil 
Reaion shigh law, your father’s will, 


How long revoltiag, will ye rove 
From hill tq bull, from greve to 
rove? ‘ 
And, mad with faperftition, fear 
Gods whichcan neitherice nor hear, 


O come, and feek your father’s face, 
His anger fear, his love embrace ; 

Who ia the world beyond the gtave, 
Has pow’r to kill and pow’r to fave. 
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A Morwine Hymn. 


ORD ofmylife, Omaythy praife 
L Employ my nablett powers, 


Wiot goodnefs lengthens out my 
ys i 3 
And fills the circling hours. 
.Prefery’d by thy almighty arm 
I als? oe es of ni bt, 
Screne and fafe from ev'ry 
And fee returning light. 
Whilemany fpentthe night in fighs, 
jeeee + lefs — = WOES 5 
In gentle fleep I clos’d my eyes 
| Kod undifturb’d fegole, 
When fleep, death’s femblance, o’er 
me ipread, | 
And I incen{cious lay, 
Thy be ape was round my 


To guard my feeble clay. 
O let the fame almighty care 
My waking hours attend ; 


From ev’ry danger, ev’ryinare, 
My heedlefs fteps di 


Smile on my minutes as.they roll, 
And guide my future days ; 


And let thy goodne(s fill my foul 
With grautude and pit 





The CuristTian’s Prospect. 
APPY the foul whofe wishes 
climb 
To manfions in the fkies; 
‘Helooks on all the joys of time | 


-With undefiring eyes. 


In wain foft pleafure {preads her 
charms, 
And throws her filken chain ; 
Andwealth and fame invitehisarms, 
They tempt his ear in vain. 


He noe that all thefe glitt’ring 


things 
Mutt yield to fure decay, 
He fces on time’s extended wings, 
How fwift they Heet away ! 


‘Nor low to earth in forrow bends, 

__ When’piins and cares invade ; 

With chearful wing his faith aicends 
Above the gloomy thade, 






> 
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To things unfeen by mortal eyes, 
A beam of tfacred light ' 
Direéts his views, his rife, 


His ho re fix’d on joys to come; 
Thofe pays 


Shall flourifh in immortal bloom, 
When ume and nature die. 


© were thefe heavenly profpects 


mine, 
Thede pleafures could prove, 
Earth’s fleeting views 1 refign, 
And raife my hopes above. 


On Eariy Piety. 
Gas children learn the heav’n+ 
Ti 
To make your growing years 
All happy, and defend your heart 
From guilt, diftrefs, and fears. 


Repembethim whogsvegos benathy 
death 





Remember him w 
To fave you from et 
His precepts be your guide. 
What ornaments a young man grace, 
In piety approv'd ! 
How lovely virtue’s blooming face! 
By God and man belov’d, 
Virtue in early youth begun 
The. man with eafe purfues ; 
And when his mortal courfe is run, 
In heav’n his life renews. 


O fquander not your nobleft time 
In vanity and fin ; 


Left death fhould pluck you in your 


prime 
And hell hould {natch you in. 

Fond parents, with religious care 
Your tender offspring train } 

Warn them of every ambulh "d fnare, 
Sow, fow the pious grain. 

Thus od great father gives com- 


man 
Thus fpeaks a parent’s love. 
sat + judgment’s awful day, at 


and, 
Your faithfulnefs will prove. 
On the death of a beloved Mother 


and x 
Lr ever filial or fraternal love, 
Relentlefs powers could to com- 
paihon move ; 




















race, 


ace! . 


your 


n. 
re 


are, 
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Nor vain had prov’d my tears, my 

.  fuppliant moan, 

Nor this dear pair had our embra- 

- ces flown ; 

But Heav’n its owm omnipotence to 
prove, 

Defeats our cares, and wafts their 
jouls above ! 

If ever wifdom fat inbeauty’s throne, 

Wiidom here ever made that feat 
herown! ; 

‘And this bright pair form’d like the 
Cyprian Queen, 

Whercevery lovely, prudent, mild, 
ierene. 

Oh! Mother! Sifter! names for- 
ever . 

Now ceale in pleafing founds to 
greet my ear; 

No more the foftneds of your voices 


charm, 
Which care, and pain, and grief 
couldfodifarm: 
To all. that’s tender, kind, we bid 
ieu 
All, all inhum’d in One {mall grave 


with you. 
Oh fate Lyp1A, lovely haplefs 
air: 
For thee thy Sorxy proves the lait 
defpair ; 


Beats her fair bofom, heaves the pi- 


~  teous figh, 

TWhil#t Hoods of forrow, iffue from 
her eye. 

Oh! honor’d Sire! fain would I 
comtort lend, 

‘To your fad heart, which tort’ring 

ons rend, 
Pafhions which ever reign and ever 


flow, 
And more than double all my weight 


woe. 

Oh! Heaven in pity, lull his foul 

‘. to reit, 

Impart foft foothing calmnefs to his 
breatt ; 

Grant that we patient meet your 
ftern decree, 

And bear our lofs with due humility, 

Bow to your high beheifts, nor 
murm’ring ftrive, 

‘To keep this bitterneds of foul alive. 

The eye of faith, that wonders can 
difplay, 

Beholds them wing to God their 
eager way; 
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Blefs’d in his fight, where joys ce- 
leftial dwell, 

They bid all earthly, fordid cares 
* tarewell. : 
Enlarg’d, their minds can all his 

works furve 


To glorious bodies chang’d their 
mortal clay. 
Oh! ory lovelieft daughters of 
Cc 


May we at length your concert join 
on high ; ; 

Where blifs perpetual worldly ftrife 
repays, 

“ One tide of glory, one eternal 
blaze.” 





On FRIENDSHIP. 


BP a beieetnoteaythens, 

O! muie us purcit pleaiures 
hing ; 

Where the heart burms with mutual 
tame ; 

What joys from fuch connexions 
iping! | 

Yet thro’ life’sdubious maze we find 

But tew who real inendihip know, 

Whom iympatisy and paijhon bind, 

Whote hearts with mutual ardor 
glow. 

Friendthip illib’ral aéts difdain, 

Unmux’d and pure are all ts joys 5 

For flatt’ry is its fureit bane, 

And baie ingratitude deftroys. 


Ingratitude (the blackeft crime) . 

O’er love and triendihip holds her 
reign, . 

And damps the real joy, fublime, 

Which few can feel--butalj canteign. 


Tis thee, fincerity, we find 

The earlieft pailion of our youth, 

T’improve the heart and win the 
mind, 

Toways of fentiment and truth. 


Whenfeil misfortune darks the hours 
Friendthip herlenientimiles beftow: ; 
Lis then her iympathizing pow’r ~ 
Will thare and nuugate our woe. 
Where friendihip’s undifguis’d and 
tree, 

And link’d by virtue, honor, love, 
And bound by mutual fympathy, 
We emulate die joys above. 
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Goebeetwieh teadernefsftulglows, 
nited by the gen‘rous bands ; 
Raruicipatcs our joys and woes, 
nd with philanthropy expands. 
How bleft is hein whom we find 
A hey iris virtues pore, 
in whofe tervi 
Swell kindnefs ey Seon ee love. 
LORENZQ 





On IGnonance. 
CA4, genius give content, oF 
learning eafe, 
Can phouaies sets refin’d, or deep re- 
fearches pleafe, 
Awhile they may 4. bue foon the 
bubble’s o'er, 
Dull pg has better joys in 


flor 

*Tis her's s to footh the anguifh of 
mankind, 

And make meg happy, while the 

* makes them blind. 

Could you like Newton, wander 

* ““round'the pole, 

Or fearch with Prieftley for a hy: 
man fuul, 

The ftudied fearch no certain point 

. would find, . 

But buiy doubts diftra@ the wan 
d’ring miod : 

Then, te be happy here, and kindly 


Study = little, let wild fancy reft, 
Tread the plain track, your dull 
forefathers trod, 


Leave man unknown nor compre- 
7 henda God. ; 





The Cor. 
ae Neca the ratt’ling tem- 


And hurls i > ‘tive fury round, 
Within my lowly cottage doors 
A caim is found. 
Its humble wall: fecurely ftand, 
Nor whirlwind’s rage, nor I: ightning 
dread 
Whilft lofty towers, hugely grand, 
Bow down the head. 
Thus baleful are the ftorms of life, 
Whea paffions force refiftlets {way ; ; 
Ambition, envy, hate, and ftrife 
By terns hold iway. 
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Capi 


Such dangers a ures 
Sac cious ges ne lot > 
virtue happinels fecures. 
In my low cot, 
_, On bearing a paffing bell. 
6 txt folemn death-bell tolls! g 


fpirit’s flown 
To meet Jehovah om his awful 
throne : 


Ye village twains the folemn found 


improve, 


Make God yaur friend and tafte his 


boundiefs love. 
Thrice happy foul ! if led by wit- 
dom’s voice 
You wifely chufe the old Be 
noch’s choiee ; 
beers eer els agen, void of 
eav’nly grag 
oo their aaher to their foul’s 
Infpir’ wy nad Obell! my thoughes 
urvey, 
How lect ™ how brittle hu- 
I, tbo" a 4 youth, ftromg death's re- 
May doom wo veal before another 
© grant me, triane God! renewing 
race, 
Prepare my foul to meet my judges 
face 
Thati smay j join with all the bleft 
above, 


To fing : the gteatnefs of my Savi- 


our’s love. 


The Tixnxrr and Guraziee. - 


An EriGram. 
[HANK yer Brice (fays Patch) 
for the job of lait night, 

When the kettle you kick’ d, you 
knew I mutt get by’t 

But you'll foon find our * kindnefs 
is amply requit 

Ibroke all the charch alone and 
the church mutt be lighted. 

A pox take the friendfhip which 
cofts me fo dear ! 

Cries Brittle, 1 mend -the chach 
glafs by tne year, 
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Domeftie Occurrences, 
BOS TON, Mary 30. 


CURIOUS MECHANISM. 


VERY and his country, to 





{cience, and the fiberal arts, 
muft feel the -pleafurable fen- 
fations in beeing the rani Av 
provements, which are made in the 
various branches of mechanic arts. 
It is with pleafure we announce, 
that our countryman and townfman 
Dr. Jofiah Leavitt, has lately con- 
ftruéted and ene an Organ 
tinder a Hi rd;~——a piece of 

m fo curious, was néver 
Before attempted or executed in A- 
therica: ai a xy re 
layed upon Separately, or with the 
: eateft eafe, be Coulee ted together. 
he tones are exceéding fweet, and 
when combined, afford a moft rich 
and plealing variéty. ‘Thofe ladies 
arid gentlemen of tafte and know- 
ledge, who have feen and héard it, 
have not hefitated to exprefs their 
Selby, whofe 
fiperior knowledge is too Well 
— to be — has 4 el 
ed as his Opinion, that it 1s fuperior 
to any iteenent of the kind he 
ever faw. 


Scarsoroucn, April 14. 

This day were bapuzed three 
male children, (the uncommon gift 
of Providence at one birth) by the 
names of George Wafhington, John 
Adams and Benjamin Frankiin.— 
Happy the people who are thus en- 
doweds for they fhall be well pre- 
pared to fpeak with the enemies if 
the gate. 








Noatuampron, May s. 

The dpirit of liberty has reached 
the diftrict of Algiers, where the 
inhabitants have re ufed to pay their 
ordinary tribute, the Dey has been 
obliged to fend a detachment of 
troops, commanded by an Aga, to 
compel them: bua there is rea‘cn to 
beheve, their numbers being fuperi- 
or, will, by furrounding, overpower 
them. 


Elizabeth-Town, May 31. 

‘The Convention of Rhode-Iiland 
did, ow the agth of May, adopt the 
Conftigation of the United States by 
amajority of Two. The yeas were 
34—the nays 32. 

he peace and plenty which a- 

bound in America at this ume in fo 
remarkable a manner, are great to- 
kens of the divine favor, and ought 
to be as tuch acknowledged. Jf the 
inhabitants of the ftates continue to 
double as now every 25 years, they 
wil] in one hundred, or a cen. ay 
hence, be 48 millions of people, _ 
in two centuries will ae equ 
the inhabitants of the globe at pre- 
dent. What an aftonifhing thought! 
When we confider that the firft fet- 
tlement in New-England is not yet 
s70 years old until next November, 
and that in Virginia not above 12 
years older, we are filled with won- 
der at the amazing increafe. Great 
things hath God done for America, 
and greater things no doubt he hath 
in ftore. ‘ 

Notwithftanding the tawny fons 
of rapine are fo mifchievous on the 
banks of the Ohio, yer there never 
appeared, in any one featon fince 
the peace, a greater {pirit of emi- 
gration, tothe weftern country, both 
of Europeans and Americans, than 
at prefent. 

A moft laudable fpirit of encou- 
raging our own manofactures, is 
diffufing itfelf from one end of this 
continent to the other. 

This appears to be an efilighten- 
ed age—the arts and {ciences are 
encouraged with an intenfenefs un- 
known. Nay, even the favages 





of the wilderneis are making rapid 


ftrides towards civilization. The 
Cherokee, Chickafaw, and«Chock- 
taw nations have totmed a confti- 
tution fimilar to that of the federal 
union, for their better pans, 

The inftitution of holidays has its 


origin in the fervor of piety—and 
the benevolence of men whole fanc- 
tified motives afe, doubtieds, record- 
ed in the archives of heaven. Hew 


fadly perverted do we daily fee this 
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ferious and beng 

Cock-fighting, i fon, and rie 

ot, have fuceeeded” %6 abitinence, 
rayer, and thankfgumt 

xtra@ of a letter London, 

February 1s. 

* Tt begins to be ‘auctioned whe- 
ther the expence of wry 3 g Mr. 
Haftings to i TY for his abufe 
of power in India, will not be great- 
er than the objeé is worth,—— he 
a againft him are mear 20005 

vthe expenceenormous, 
za beyond yend the bounds of rationali- 
Two feflions are already paffed 
soey m hearing the evidence in 
proof of two articles only, and part 
: of another. By analogy it will take 
‘ —— cn yous ome through the pro- 
‘ Seep three years Fpl be 
rh for defence and repli- 
ey pon Mr. ning is now up- 
wards of 56 years of age, fo that 
‘ fhould his life be protracted to 70, 
he cannot fec ee Be end ote wal 
: paper lays, rs. 
Frantdees i life, written by himfelf, 
| # jaft fent over to be ready for 
. after his death, and 
vided into three s. The 
7 takes in his early life, which is faid 
to be very incidental; the fecond 
part, his 


poe Sea em ee 


and the laft the genuine rife, 
progrefs ad conciton of that me- 
morable | 
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—— 
MARRIAGES, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Yofeph » merchant, to Mifs 
Ewing, only daughter of General 
| Ewing. Tn the Capital—Rev. Mr. 
fers Bend, to Mifs Mary Het- 
ld, of Newark, (N. J.) 
HE W-YORK. 

Tn thee cated Dr Gale, of Go- 
» then, to Ebetts.—Mr. 
Jofeph Aoheey, to at ne Shaw. 
—Francis B. Winthory Efq; 


to Mifgs T my ater of John 
To Efq. Sterett, Eig; 
. yt oir to Mifg Rebecca Sears, 


hier of the late Colonel m5 


pops Wheeler, of Redhook. 
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to Vv Hon. Jo- 

feph Sency, to anny Nichol- 

fen, daughter of James Nicholfon, 

Efq.—Hon, Lewis William Otto, to 

Milfs kanay de Creveccear.—Mre. 

ae Rutgers, to Mifs Cornelia 
aine. 









NEW-SERSEY. 

In Morris countye—John 
Faefch, Ef; to Mifs Sul aefenah 
rence. 


DEATHS 


FOREIGN DEATHS. 
4: Vienna, Germany——Jofeph 
II. emperor of map! of &c. 
40. At Cherfon, int Afia—The 
philanthropic Howard, of celebrat- 
edmemory. 2 Paris—The cele« 
brated patriarch of Mount Jura, 
John Jacobs aged 128. Jn England 
-" reueren Dr. Semect 
Half, nage * and Ds clad 
St. Afaph, ys LEdinbur. 
Dr. William Cullen, late pro 
the practice of phyfic. 
MASSACHUSETTS. - ‘ Mi 
Bente. Newtown, 
aged 106 
i tee so SADE tecsjathin 
n the Capi 
Franklin, L. L. D. aged 84 years 
and 3 monthse=Mr, | 
ter, merchant.— Clingan, 
Efq; of Weft Caln, in the county of 
fter—Mrs. Grace Cox.—Mr. 
obert Lewis, aged 76. 


NEW-YORK. 

At Feritho, Long I/land—Hon, 
James Townfend, E 3 Tn the Cas 
pital—Mits Eliz. U ick, daughter 
of e Mr. Henry Uttick.—+ 
Hon: Theodorick Bland, a membet 
of the hon. hottfe of repredentatives 
of the United States, from the ftate 
of Virginia.—John Foxcroft, Efq; 
agent to his Britannic majefty $ 
packets.—Mrs. Elizabeth Lynch, 
aged 104.—Mifs Eliza Remfen, eld: 

daughter of Henry Remfen, 
Efquire. 
NEWJERSEY. 

At New Brunfwick—Mrs. Van 
Emburgh, aged 80.——Miis Eliza- 
beth Harvey. — 








